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Conscious  of  the  lesson  contained  in  his  personal 
history^  it  was  Mn  Drew's  intention  to  become  his 
own  biographer.  Not  many  months  before  his 
decease^  he  said  to  a  relative^  "  Should  God  spare 
me  to  return  in  health  to  Cornwall,  I  intend  to 
employ  my  leisure  hours  in  writing  some  account 
of  my  life,  and  leave  it  for  others  to  publish  when 
"  I  am  gone/' 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  the  late  Di. 
Adam  Clarke,  will  recollect,  that  he  assigns  as 
a  moving  cause  of  his  valuable  auto-biographical 
sketch,  the  importunity  of  a  friend.  ITiat  friend 
was  Samuel  Drew :  —  and  the  fact  was  afterwards 
alleged,  as  a  reason  why  Mr.  D.  should  no  longer 
hazard  the  writing  qf  his  Qwn  memoirs  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  life. 

"  In  reference  to  some  auto-biography  of  yourself," 
writes  a  member  of  Dr.  Clarke's  family,  "  this  is 
"  not  the  first  time  I  have  entreated  you,  nor  will 
"  it  be  the  last,  till  I  know  that  you  arc  attending 
^'  to  the  suggestion.      No  man,  my  friend,   whose 
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"  intellect  has,  like  yours^  sprung  up  amidst  the 
"  shallows  of  this  world's  advantages,  '  dieth  to 
"  himself.'  You  will  be  written,  well  or  ill ;  and 
"  envy  is  a  scribe  as  well  as  honesty.  You  told  my 
•'  Father,  that  if  he  did  not  write  his  own  life,  some 
"  one  would  '  immolate  his  reputation  at  the  shrine 
"  of  lucre.'  The  next  morning  he  sat  down  at  four 
"  o'clock,  and  produced,  with  little  intermission, 
"  what  you  will  shortly  read.  Would  that  I  could, 
"  for  a  moment,  be  Samuel  Drew,  and  you  Adam 
'*  Clarke,  in  the  application  of  the  above." 

The  force  of  these  observations  Mr.  Drew  felt; 
but  alas !  physical  debility  rendered  him  then  un- 
equal to  the  suggested  task.  Availing  himself  of  a 
friend  s  assistance,  a  few  particulars  of  his  boyhood 
were  committed  to  writing,  when  the  encroachment 
of  disease  forbad  further  progress,  and  death  trans- 
ferred the  brief  manuscript  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son. 

Under  an  oppressive  conviction  of  inadequacy,  yet 
as  a  filial  duty,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  give 
completion  to  the  design  of  his  parent.  In  prosecut- 
ing his  undertaking,  many  interesting  circumstances 
in  his  father  s  life,  maiiy  pleasing  traits  of  character, 
and  many  important  facts,  have,  for  the  first  time, 
come  to  his  knowledge ;  and  if  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ings which  these  have  raised  in  his  own  bosom  be 
in  any  degree  participated  by  those  who  peruse  this 
narrative,  his  labour  will  be  amply  compensated. 


CoDsanguinity,  while  it  opens  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  information,  imposes  its  peculiar  restraints ; 
and  did  the  individual  whose  character  is  sketched 
in  this  memoir,  exhibit  fewer  excellencies  or  greater 
infinnities,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  son  to  main- 
tain the  impartiality  of  the  biographer.  From  this 
difficulty  he  trusts  he  is  exempt. 

Wishing  chiefly  to  present  the  reader  with  those 
features  in  his  father's  character  which  are  not  seen 
in  his  writings,  he  has  been  less  solicitous  to  shew 
the  metaphyKician,  than  to  depict  the  man  —  to  por- 
tray the  philosopher,  than  to  delineate  the  Christian. 
For  this  reason,  many  letters  of  profound  thought 
and  great  value  have  given  place  to  others  written 
in  the  playfulness  of  humour,  the  warmth  of  affection, 
the  unreservedness  of  friendship,  or  the  glow  of  pious 
feeling. 


To  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism,  because  the 
writer  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the  public, 
would  be  unavailing.  He  asks  credit  for  upright 
iatentioos :  —  for  the  manner  in  which  his  task  is 
executed,  he  wishes  no  other  meed  than  justice  and 
candour  awartl.  That  the  contents  of  this  volume 
will  be  universally  approved,  he  does  not  anticipate. 
Though  irritating  expressions  have  been  avoided,  no 
fact  or  opinion  has  been  suppressed  from  a  fear  of 
^ving  offence;  and  if,  iu  endeavouring  to  exhibit 
a  faithful  portrait,  he  has  unwittingly  provoked  hos- 
tility, he  must  expect  retaliation. 
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In  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages^  those  per-^ 
sons  who  knew  Mr.  Drew  only  as  a  Methodist,  and 
who  expect  to  see  him,  as  a  friend  expressed  it, 
*' swimming  in  a  river  of  Methodism,^'  will  probably 
experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  Equally 
dissatisfied  will  those  readers  be,  who,  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  writer,  seek  in 
this  volume  a  memoir  of  the  accomplished  scholar 
or  the  learned  divine.  But,  though  desti;tute  of  the 
ordinary  features  of  literary  or  religious  biography, 
there  is  a  moral  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Drew,  which 
the  thoughtful  reader  cannot  overlook. 

To  the  numerous  individuals  of  rank  and  respect- 
ability, whose  names,  as  Subscribers,  are  appended 
to  this  volume,  and  especially  to  those,  who,  by  their 
communications  and  loan  of  letters,  have  aided  his 
undertaking,  the  biographer  feels  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  his  obligations.  Nor  can  he  with- 
hold  a  tribute  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Austell, 
who  have  publicly  recorded  their  high  regard  for  his. 
father's  memory.  To  them,  without  the  parade  of  a 
formal  dedication,  this  narrative  of  their  townsman^ 
life  is  respectfully  and  gratefully  dedicated,  by  his, 
son, 

Jacob  Halls  Drew^ 

St.  Amtell,  February,  1834^ 
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*•*  Althoagh  this  volume  has  been  extended  beyond  its  porposed 
limits,  mach  valuable  correspondence  of  Mr.  Drew*8  has  been  unavoidably 
excluded.  The  letters  thus  omitted,  with  any  others  with  which  the  bio- 
ftapher  may  yet  be  favoured,  (and  which  he  respectfully  solicits)  he 
purposes  incorporating  in  another  octavo  volume*  This  supplementary 
volume  is  intended  to  contain,  besides  Mr.  Drew*s  Letters,  —  his  Ser« 
mons  which  have  already  appeared  in  print,  with  others  from  the  notes  of 
friends,  —  some  of  his  Skeleton  or  Outline  Discourses,  —  and  a  selection 
from  his  Anonymous  and  Uupublished  Papers. 

His  h'jssay  on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  the  Deity,  first  published  in 
two  volumeii,  it  is  intended  to  reprint  in  one  compact  volume. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Samuel  Drew  will  thus  be  rendered  a  uniform 
trries;   any  volume  of  which  may  be  obtained  separately. 

Si.  JusteU^  March,  1831. 
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SECTION  I. 

Preliminary  Rtmarks, 

Whoever  teads  attentively  the  page  of  History  ^nd 
the  book  of  Human  Life,  will  perceive  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  and  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  man. --a 
connexion  so  intimate>  as  to  authorize  him  in  placing 
Christian  Principles  and  Human  Happiness  in  the 
relation  of  caose  and  effect, 

Though>  with  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
femily,  judgment  and  inclination  are  at  variance; 
though  immediate  gratification,  at  whatever  hazard, 
is  commonly  preferred  to  tature  advantage,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  present  life  are  suffered  to  outweigh 
the  considerations  of  eternity ;  yet,  if  our  temi)oral 
welfare  be  so  closely  allied  to  our  religious  belief, 
and  this  belief  involve  our  final  destiny,  whatever 
tends  to  confirm  and  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity must  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind* 
and  be  entitled  to  their  highest  gratitude. 
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Tlie  secret  promptings  of  every  man  s  spirit  indi- 
cate, that  his  existence  Is  not  limited  to  the  duration 
of  a  few  years ;  yet  such  is  the  antipathy  of  many  to 
the  restraints  of  religion,  that  they  seek  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  and  will- 
ingly disbelieve  that  future  retribution^  which  is  the 
foundation  of  every  religious  system,  and  every  effi- 
cient moral  code.  Even  in  minds  rightly  disposed, 
doubts  possibly  mingle,  at  times,  with  the  belief  of  a 
future  state ;  and  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
difficulties  not  unfrequently  occur,  which,  in  a  matter 
so  momentous,  must  occasion  mental  inquietude. 

To  dispel  those  doubts  —  to  remove  such  difficul- 
ties —  to  shew  the  coincidence  between  Reason  and 
Hervelation  ■^-*  to  examine  the  evidences  on  which  out 
expectations  of  eternal  happiness  rest — to  place  them 
in  the  clearest  and  most  commanding  light  —  to 
point  the  way  from  probability  to  '  a  sure  and  certain 
hope'  —  and  to  enforce,  by  powerful  appeals  to  the 
tmderstanding  and  the  conscience,  those  practical 
results  which  should  follow  from  such  premises  • — 
is  a  work  of  incalcidable  utility ;  and  he  who  per- 
forms it  successfully,  presents  a  less  questionable 
claim  to  the  approbation  of  his  species,  than  the 
greatest  conqueror  that  has  lived,  from  Nimrod  to 
Napoleon. 

Whether  the  individual  whose  life  we  are  about  to 
narrate  be  entitled  to  share  in  such  high  praise,  the 
reader  of  the  following  pages  will  determine.  But 
•whatever,  in  this  respect,  may  be  the  sentiments  of 
him  who  writes,  or  of  him  who  reads,  it  is  neither  to 
rear  a  monument  to  departed  excellence,  nor  to  grar 
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tify  the  craving  appetite  of  excited  curiosity,  that  the 
.biographer  should  undertake  his  task.  The  utility 
of  his  labours,  and  the  probable  influence  of  the 
character  he  attempts  to  portray,  are  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  gaining  for  his  subject  or  his 
performance  the  breath  of  human  {^pplause. 

The  words  of  inspiration  attest,  that '  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,  and  ho  man  dieth  to  himself/ 
-Every  man  s  conduct  is  either  beneficial  or  pernicious 
while  he  lives,  and  his  name  becomes  a  guiding  ligl\t 
or  a  warning  beacon  to  posterity.  The  eflfects  of  his 
example  may  be  confined  to  the  domestic  circle,  or 
felt  throughout  a  nation  ;  but  in  either  case  it  will 
follow,  that  'the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but 
the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' 

Faithful  biography  is  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
what  a  series  of  exj^eriments  is  to  the  student  of 
physical  science.  Each  is  a  register  of  facts  from 
which  important  principles  may  be  deduced.  From 
•the  one  we  infer  the  properties  of  matter,  and  from 
the  other  we  acquire  an  insight  into  the  operations 
of  mind. 

But,  though  all  biographical  writings  tend  thus 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  there 
are  some  memoirs  which  furnish  more  valuable  facts 
and  more  delicate  tests  th^n  others.  Where,  for 
instance,  the  mental  powers  have  been  called  into 
exercise  at  a  late  period  of  life,  and  under  circum- 
stances singularly  unpropitious  to  their  developement, 
—  where  obstacles  apparently  insuperable  have  been 
vanquished  by  resolution  and  perseverance, —  and 
Hrhere,  in  a  moral. aspect,  the  commencement  of  life 
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ptescBte  a  rignal  eontrast  to  its  istoicqfiii  Ic&nv — 
man  impotUait  knowkdlge  maj  perinp  be  guaedL 
tlian  from  the  memoin  of  tliose  who  hsve  catcnd  en 
their  csiecr,  and  pmsDed  their  esnae^  under  a  aura 
brooFabie  ooneiineiice  of  erents. 

The  ^biloeophy  of  mind  is  not  less  indrhted  to 
the  jni^^#  than  to  the  mummer  in  which  it  mmy  be 
presented  to  our  notice.  A  fimdness  tar  adventuraos 
esploit,  and  a  love  of  the  marvelloos,  kad  ibe  ma- 
jorit J  of  readers  to  attach  valne  to  those  Utos  only 
whieh  consist 

'Of  aionflf  aecideaU  hj  Sood  aad  field, 

'Of  hair'breadth  'seapes  V  the  imminaiit  deadly  bfeadu* 

Extraordinary  erents  alone  claim  their  attention: 
those  minor  circmnstances  which  chiefly  exhibit  the 
character  are  either  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

But  are  the  great  and  prominent  occurrences  of  a 
mans  life  necessarily  the  most  instructive?  May 
not  a  more  valuable  lesson  frequently  be  gathered 
from  facts  which^  though  essential  to  a  right  appre- 
hension o{  the  subject^  are  in  themselves  aj^arently 
insignificant?  When  an  individual  has  attained 
distinction^  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  conspicuous 
stages  by  which  he  rose  to  elevation.  If  we  would  be 
fully  benefited  by  the  history  of  his  life,  we  should 
mark  the  successive  steps  which  conducted  him  from 
one  stage  to  another,  and  trace,  if  possible,  every 
motive  and  every  movement. 

The  finished  painting  of  a  master  s  hand  may  ex« 
cite  universal  admiration :  but  he  who  aims  at  equal 
excellence  looks  not  merely  at  the  result,  but  at  the 
process  which  led  on  to  perfection.    The  preparation 
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canvas  and  the  colours,  the  distrihution  of 
light  and  shade,  the  numberless  touches  and  erasures 
of  which  the  superficial  observer  knows  nothing,  are 
to  him  mattere  of  engrossing  interest ;  while  to  him 
who  studies  the  science  of  mind,  tlie  creative  power, 
the  glowing  conceptions,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
anxieties,  and  the  varied  feelings  of  the  artist,  during 
the  progress  of  his  work,  are  of  higher  value  than 
the  final  display  of  his  skill,  or  the  manner  of  its 
execution. 

The  great  end  of  biography  is  to  excite  emulation, 

—  to  call  forth  the  latent  or  dormant  energies  of  the 
mind, — to  shew  that  what  man  has  done,  man  may 
do, —  that  the  field  of  honourable  labour  is  open,  and 
the  reward  offered,  to  all  who  will  exert  themselves  ; 

—  in  short,  to  lead  to  the  practical  application  of  that 
pithy  exhortation,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

Example,  to  be  useful,  must  be  capable  of  imita- 
tion. A  brilliant  career,  resulting  chiefly  from  an 
unusual  train  of  events,  may  dazzle  and  astonish,  but 
lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  To  imitate  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  success,  our  circumstances  slioiUd  not 
be  less  favourable  than  those  in  which  the  object  of 
our  emulation  was  placed.  The  lives,  therefore,  of 
those  individuals  who,  from  a  condition  common  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  unajipalled  by  difliculties,and, 
destitute  of  ordinary  advantages,  have,  in  humble 
dependance  on  a  gracious  Providence, put  forth  their 
mental  energies,  and,  by  persevering  efforts,  become 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  great  good  to  others,  arc  the  most  useful, 
and  perhaps  the  mo«t  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
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There  are  many  persons  who  profess  to  admit  the 
historic  truth  of  Christianity,  and  yet  pour  contempt 
upon  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  cross.  '  Evan- 
gelical Religion'  is  a  phrase  at  which  they  take 
offence ;  and  that  change  of  the  will  and  affections 
which  it  is  understood  to  imply,  they  are  less  ready 
to  seek  than  to  call  in  question.  Not  having  felt 
'  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come/  and  being  indis- 
posed to  make  the  inquiry  with  the  docile  spirit  of  a 
disciple,  they  would  fain  persuade  themselves  that 
these  things  are  but  enthusiastic  dreams,  and  not 
the  sober  realities  which  every  genuine  follower  of 
Christ  may  and  must  experience.  To  such  persons, 
no  argument  will  be  so  conclusive,  and  no  appeal  so 
forcible,  as  the  fact,  that  individuals  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  have  avowed  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  such  a  supernatural  change,  and  evinced  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  by  a  dejwrtment  challenging 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny. 

In  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  have  such  an 
instance.  Though  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
capacity,  yet,  for  its  developement  and  direction,  he 
was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  to  the  work  of 
divine  grace  upon  his  heart.  The  faculties  of  his 
mind  were  thus  roused  into  activity,  and  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  his  God  and  his  neighbour.  It  is  in 
connexion  with  his  acknowledged  mental  superiority, 
that  his  religious  profession  and  practice  are  deemed 
of  public  importance ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  his 
religious  life,  and  his  humble  origin,  that  his  literary 
progress  is  chiefly  interesting.  There  are,  we  believe, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  can  testify  as 
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• 

explicitly  as  he, '  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins/  and  who  have  exemplified  as 
fully '  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;'  but  there  are  few  of  the 
professors  of  this  '  vital  power  of  godliness/  whose 
clear-sightedness  and  habits  of  close  thinking  more 
completely  exempt  them  from  the  suspicion  of  enthu- 
siasm and  self-delusion. 

The  memoirs  of  a  merely  literary  man,  daily  pur- 
suing the  same  or  similar  occupations,  and  secluded 
in  his  study  from  the  changeful  scenery  of  human 
life,  exhibit  few  of  those  incidents  that  awaken 
general  interest.  But  where  an  individual  has  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  superior  intelligence, —  has 
boldly  grappled,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  with  the 
evils  of  ignorance  and  poverty, —  has  struggled  suc- 
cessfully against  the  opposing  current  of  circum-> 
stances,  and  won  for  himself  honourable  renown  ;^^ 
and  all  this  commenced  in  the  ardour  of  religious 
feeling,  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and 
prosecuted  throughout  in  sincere  and  faithful  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being  to  whom  all  his  abilities 
and  successes  were  ascribed ;  —  not  only  is  our  curi- 
osity gratified,  and  our  admiration  raised,  but  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  exalted  in  our  estimation,  and, 
through  the  feelings  induced  by  such  an  example,  our 
hearts  are  made  better. 

Among  those  who  know  little  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity but  from  the  caricatures  which  its  enemies 
have  drawn,  and  of  which  its  thoughtless  friends 
sometimes  furnish  the  originals,  an  opinion  is  very 
prevalent,  that  it  is  inimical  to  scientific  pursuits. 
This,  however,    is  an  opinion  entirely  destitute  of 
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foundation:  and  whatever  tends  to  undeceive  in  a 
matter  so  important>  must  be  valuable  to  every  friend 
of  religion^  and  every  lover  of  truth.  If  those  views 
of  Christianity>  to  which  reference  has  been  madcj 
have  anjf  influence  on  the  pursuit  and  application  of 
knowledge>  its  influence  tnust  be  henefickd.  It  can^ 
Hot  be  suppOsed>  that  those  convictions  of  the  justice> 
goodness,  and  mercy  of  Gt)d>  which  &sten  on  the 
mind  of  the  pious  believer>  will  indispose  him  to 
trace  out  the  wisdom  and  the  power  displayed  in  all 
the  works  of  Deity*  It  cannot  be  credited,  that  the 
energetic  principle  which  regulates  our  passions^ 
controls  our  temper,  smd  harmonizes  our  moral  system, 
will  incapacitate  us  for  mental  exercise  or  intellectual 
enjoyment.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  thought,  that 
the  fiiith  which  supplies  a  purer  motive,  and  promisea 
a  more  glorious  reward>  than  wealth  or  fame,  will 
furnish  a  less  powerful  incentive  to  honourable 
exertion. 

Without  yielding  the  truth  of  a  proposition>  which 
we  believe  may  be  satisfactorily  established  upon 
abstract  principles,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue,  we  may  confi«> 
dently  leave  it  to  the  evidence  of  fisu^ts.  The  accu- 
mulation and  comparison  of  these  will  lead  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  religion  of  the  heart  is  favourable 
to  the  highest  displays  of  the  intellect,  and  confirm 
the  scriptural  declaration,  that  *  godliness  is  profit- 
able for  all  things.'  Each  succeeding  generation  has 
furnished  evidence  that  this  proposition  is  true  ;  and 
our  own  days  are  not  without  brilliant  examples. 
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Family  Cannexions  and  Parentage. 

^The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Drew  have  been  represented  as 
respectable  and  affluent ;  but  the  elderly  female^  in 
whose  memory  the  family  archives  were  chiefly 
deposited,  having  been  several  years  deceased,  with 
her  are  gone  the  proofs  of  ancient  gentility.  His 
great  grandfather  came  from  Exeter  into  some  part 
of  Cornwall,  where,  he  kept  a  tavern ;  and  a  son  of 
his,  named  Benjamin>  followed  the  father  s  occupation 
in  St.  Austell.,  He  married  a  person  of  considerable 
property ;  but  assuming  the  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent gentleman,  and  plunging  into  dissipation  and 
extravagance>  he  squandered  his  substance,  and 
brought  himself  and  family  into  difficulties.  Nine 
of  his  children,  seven  of  whom  were  females,  lived  to 
maturity.  Benjamin,  the  elder  son>  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  fishing  town  of  Mevagissey,  where  the 
junior  branches  of  his  family  still  reside.  The 
descendants  of  the  married  daughters  are  now  found 
in  the  Cornish  families  of  Osier,  May,  Bayley, 
Julyan,  and  Hockins. 

The  attention  of  Joseph,  the  second  son,  the  father 
of  Samuel  Drew,  was  first  directed  ta  the  Tvelfare  of 
his  soul,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  a  seimon  of 
the  Reverend  George  Whitefield.       With  some  of 
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his  youthful  companions,  he  attended  the  out-door 
preaching  in  a  neighbouring  village,  as  a  matter  of 
frolic ;  but>  like  many  who  were  attracted  in  those 
days  by  its  novelty,  though  he  '  went  to  scoff,'  he 
*  remained  to  pray.'  The  tniths  of  religion  were  set 
forth  in  a  manner  so  new  and  so  convincing,  main- 
tained by  arguments  so  powerful,  and  enforced  by  elo- 
quence so  resistless,  that  he  was  struck  to  the  heart. 
He  returned  to  his  fathers  house;  but  finding  its 
scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation  perfectly  uncongenial 
with  his  newly-acquired  feelings,  he  withdrew  from 
the  company  of  his  old  associates ;  sought  opportu- 
nities for  secret  prayer ;  and  diligently  attended  the 
ministry  of  Messrs.  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  the  early 
assistants  of  their  itinerant  labours. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  alteration  in  his 
deportment  passed  unregarded  by  his  irreligious 
relatives.  In  his  case,  the  prediction  of  Christ 
respecting  the  treatment  of  his  followers,  that  'a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household,'  was 
literally  verified.  A  storm  of  persecution  was  raised 
against  him,  and  '  all  manner  of  evil  was  said  of  him 
falsely'  by  his  nearest  relatives.  But  he  sought 
divine  aid,  received  it,  and  stood  unmoved. 

A  further  and  a  severer  trial,  however,  awaited 
him.  From  all  the  family  his  serious  deportment 
had  (Subjected  him  to  acts  of  unkindness ;  but  from 
his  father  he  experienced  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
Unrelenting  severity  was  exercised  towards  him, 
with  the  expectation  of  overcoming  his  resolution ; 
and,  ere  long,  he  was  subjected  to  the  painful 
alternative,   of  giving  up  his  religious  duties  and 
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connexions,  or  quitting  the  paternal  roof.  Brought 
up  to  no  business,  and  accustomed  to  a  life  of  indo* 
lence  and  indulgence,  the  trial  to  him  was  most 
})ainful.  Like  Moses,  however,  he  chose  'rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.' 

An  outcast  from  his  father  s  house,  and  spumed 
by  his  nearest  kindred,  the  dissevering  of  the  ties 
of  relationship  caused  the  bonds  of  religious  union 
to  be  the  more  closely  drawn..  He  now  became  a 
member  of  the  society  formed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  in  St.  Austell,  and  continued  in  that  con- 
nexion  to  his  dying  day.  His  worldly  prospects 
being  thus  sacrificed,  for  '  peace  and  a  good  con* 
science,'  he  sought  a  means  of  livelihood  suited  to 
his  circumstances.  To  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour 
he  cheerfully  submitted ;  and  in  '  the  sweat  of  his 
&ce  he  ate  bread,'  until  a  late  period  of  life. 

In  the  year  1736,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  Joseph  Drew  married  Susanna  Hooper,  who  died 
childless  before  the  end  of  three  years.  His  cir* 
cumstances  could  not,  at  this  time,  have  been  more 
favourable  than  when  he  was  driven  from  his  father's 
door ;  for  he  was  considered  exceedingly  fortunate, 
and  raised  beyond  his  just  expectations,  in  marrying 
a  person  who,  had  she  outlived  her  parents,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  property  of  the  value  of  twenty 
.pounds. 

An  incident  connected  with  his  first  wife's  death, 
proves  how  relentless  were  his  persecutors  and 
slanderers.  Before  he  became  the  subject  of  those 
religious  convictions  which  so  influenced  his  futui-e 
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lifCf  he  one  day,  in  a  festive  party,  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  snuff-box,  on  the  singular 
condition  of  paying  two  guineas  upon  the  birth  of  his 
first  child;  and  a  formal  instrument  to  that  effect 
being  drawn  up  and  executed,  was  witnessed  by  all 
the  company.  Ten  years  after  this  transaction,  his 
wife  dying  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  a  report  was 
industriously  circulated,  by  some  of  his  former 
companions,  that  he  had  poisoned  her  to  avoid 
paying  the  money.  So  willing,  too,  were  the 
public,  at  that  period,  to  believe  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  a  Methodist,  that  this  most  groundless 
and  injurious  allegation  was  very  extensively  cre- 
dited, and  years  elapsed  before  the  prejudice  excited 
against  its  blameless  subject  was  entirely  removed. 

That  the  religion  of  this  worthy  man  was  genuine, 
and  the  result  of  the  deepest  conviction,  is  sufficiently 
evident,  from  the  finnness  with  which  he  maintained 
its  profession.  In  one  part  of  a  diary  which  he  kept, 
he  uses  these  words  :  "  O  !  how  gladly  would  I  fly  into 
the  arms  of  death,  or  to  the  fiery  stake,  to  go  home  to 
Jesus !"  Yet,  though  undaunted  in  the  cause  of  that 
faith  which  he  had  espoused,  his  mental  powers  were 
not  above  the  ordinary  standard.  He  was  naturally 
timid  and  diffident ;  and,  without  referring  to  the 
grace  of  God,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  decision  of  character  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  religious  course.  For  his  situation  in  life,  he, 
like  his  brother  and  sister^  had  been  well  educated  ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  of  rarer 
attainment  than  in  the  present  day,  he  was  said  to 
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he  the  hest  scribe  in  his  neighbourhood.  Among 
the  religious  society  with  which  he  was  connected, 
this  superior  education  gave  him  a  degree  of  influence 
which  his  personal  piety  confirmed  and  sustained. 
He  was  early  employed  as  a  religious  teacher,  both 
in  the  capacity  of  Class  Leader  and  Local  Preacher;* 
and  his  instructions  were  rendered  a  blessing  to 
manv  souls. 


*  To  those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  Methodism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  private 
meetings  for  religious  instruction  form  one  of  its  distinguishing 
features.  Usually  from  ten  to  twenty  individuals  of  the  society 
associate  in  what  is  called  a  '  Class/  under  the  direction 
of  a  senior  member,  who  is  nominated  to  the  office  by  the 
superintending  minister.  This  person  is  the  '  Class-Leader/ 
The  individuals  under  his  charge  are  expected  to  meet 
together  once  a  week,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place;  and  it 
becomes  his  duty,  after  a  short  introductory  prayer,  to  ask 
each  such  questions,  and  give  such  advice,  as  he  thinks  will 
promote  personal  piety.  These  '  class  meetings*  are  generally 
limited  to  an  hour,  and  are  concluded,  as  they  are  begun, 
with  singing  and  prayer.  According  to  method istic  discipline, 
every  member  of  the  Methodists'  society  must  belong  to  a  class ; 
and  every  class  must  be  visited  once  a  quarter  by  the  '  Travel- 
ling Preacher,'  who,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the  fitness  of 
each  individual,  by  personal  inquiry,  gives  him  or  her  a  note 
or  ticket,  as  a  token  of  membership.  The  class-leaders  are 
diemselves  subject  to  the  preachers'  frequent  supervision,  with 
reference  to  their  personal  conduct,  and  that  of  the  individuals 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Among  the  Methodists,  a  local  preacher  is  not  especially 
set  apart  for  the  ministerial  ofiice,  so  as  to  devote  to  it  his 
whole  time  and  attenlion ;  but  is  employed  as  an  occasional 
teacher,  on  the  sabbath.  His  labours  are  generally  confined 
to  the  circuit,  or  near  neighbourhood  of  the  place  wlicre  ht 
resides;  and  as  he  is  supposed  to  follow  his  secular  occupa- 
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Thomasin,  his  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Samuel 
Drew,  he  married  in  1763.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Osborne.  Her  father  was  a  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mevagissey,  where  her  paternal 
grandfather  had  settled  in  early  life  in  the  same 
business^  —  having  come  from  Somersetshire,  his 
native  county.  She,  also,  was  a  Methodist ;  and 
though  she  died  of  consumption  before  her  son 
Samuel  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  describes  her,  from 
his  recollections,  as  a  woman  of  strong,  masculine 
understanding;  'of  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  God,  which  nothing  could  damp;  and  ready  to 
brave  every  hardship  that  the  discharge  of  duty 
might  render  necessary.'  She  was,  indeed,  a  rer 
markable  woman.  Bom  of  parents  who  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  procure  for  their  children  and 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  her  education  had 
been  greatly,  if  not  totally,  neglected.  When,  in 
early  womanhood,  her  heart  was  first  affected  by  the 
truths  of  religion,  through  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  it  is  uncertain  whether  she  could  read,  and 
it  is  known  that  she  could  not  write.  She  applied 
all  the  energies  of  her  mind  to  overcome  these 
obstructions  to  knowledge;  and  it  is  said,  that  in 
both  reading  and  writing  she  was  entirely  self-taught. 
Nor  was  it  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  that 
she  acquired.      The   specimen   of  her  penmanship 


tion,  he  receives  no  remuneration  for  his  ministerial  services. 
In  sonir  rircuits  the  local  preachers  pa}  their  own  unavoid- 
able travelling  expenses.  No  class  of  ministers  can  he  more 
disinterested  than  this. 
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which  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  seen,  is  appa- 
rently the  firm,  bold  character  of  a  practised  hand ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  of  her  s 
proves  that  she  must  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

"  '  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate^ 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive 
you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty/ 
—  Here  is  a  privilege  I  would  not  barter  for  a 
world  ! — to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe !  If  I  am  his  child,  adopted  into  his 
family,  by  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  all  his  attri- 
butes are  at  work  for  my  good.  His  grace  is  mine, 
his  wisdom  is  mine,  his  power  is  mine ;  for  he  is. 
made  unto  me,  '  vnsdom,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion.' He  hath  promised  that  'all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good^  to  them  that  love  him.'  His  cross 
is  mine,  his  crown  is  mine,  his  peace  is  mine,  his 
patience  is  mine,  his  heaven  is  mme.' 

"  '  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen/ — Of  thee, 

0  eternal  Benefactor !    I  had  this  hand  with  which. 

1  am  now  writing ;  thou  gavest  me  my  eyes,  to  look 
on  all  thy  wondrous  works ;  all  my  senses  are  thine : 
assist  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  vnll  employ  them  to  thy 
glory.  As  I  have  heretofore  '  yielded  my  members 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,'  so,  for  the 
time  to  come,  I  will  (through  thy  grace)  '  yield  my 
members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness/ 
that  my  end  may  be  '  everlasting  life.'  What  small 
degree  of  knowledge  I  have  is  thine,  and  shall  be 
employed  for  thee.  What  learning  thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  me,  shall  not  henceforth  be  prostituted  to 
Satan,  as  it  has  in  times  past.  If  I  have  any  wisdom, 
it  is  thine,  and  shall  be  used  for  thee.  My  memory, 
0  Lord,  do  thou  sanctify ;  that  it  may  retain  nothing 
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but  what  shall  be  profitable  for  me,  and  help  me  on* 
ward  in  the  way  to  thy  kmgdom.  Thou  hast  given 
me  a  voice ;  and  to  sing  thy  praises  it  shall  be  devoted. 
All  that  I  have  and  am  is  thine.  Take  me,  O  Lord, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit;  mould  me  into  thine  own 
glorious  likeness ;  make  me  '  a  vessel  to  honour,  meet 
for  the  Master  s  use  ;*  and  then  appoint  me  labour, 
or  toil,  or  suflFering,  or  death,  if  it  seem  good  in  thy 
sight.  Only  give  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  I  will 
gladly  '  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  thee/ 

"  '  To  you  that  believe  he  is  precious/ —  Oh !  my 
eternal  Friend  and  Lover>  thou  art  precious  to  my 
soul !  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir !  the 
pearls  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  thee  in  my  esteem. 
Thou  art  that  wisdom  that  stood  "by  God,  at  his  right 
hand,  when  he  made  the  world,  and  all  that  is 
therein.  O  !  make  me  a  possessor  of  thyself,  the 
only  ti-ue  wisdom,  the  life  divine,  the  pearl  of  great 
price  ! 

"  '  ITiey  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' — 
Grant  me  this  portion,  O  my  God!  and  deny  me 
what  else  thou  pleasest.  I  appeal  to  thee,  that  I  bow 
not  my  knees  for  any  temporal  good  ;  I  desire  not  a 
portion  with  the  great ;  I  only  ask  thy  grace  to  keep 
me  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  to  fit  and  prepare 
me  for  thy  kingdom.     Amen." 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Samuel  Drew.  Hid 
mother^s  abilities  he  appears  to  have  especially  in- 
herited:— in  the  other  children,  the  qualities  of  both 
father  and  mother  were  blended.  Their  piety,  not 
being  a  natural  property,  could  not  be  transmitted  ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  children  were  made 
partakers  of  that  salvation  which  their  parents  so 
fully  experienced. 


SECTION    III. 

I 

Birth  of  Samtiel  Drew  — Poverty  of  hU  parents  — Anecdotes 
of  hii  childhood  —  Hit  education  —  Bis  mother*s  death  — 
Employed  ai  a  stamping  mill  —  Moral  debasement ^  and 
its  cause. 


In  a  solitary  cottage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  and 
rather  more  than  a  mile  eastward  from  the  town» 
resided  the  pious  couple  whom  we  have  just  described. 
Their  dwelling  was  very  mean,  containing  a  single 
ground-room  and  two  bed*rooms ;  and  at  one  end  of  it 
was  a  mill,  used  to  break  lumps  of  ore^*  once  known 
by  the  name  of  Penhale's  mill,  but  no  longer  existing 
as  such,  having  been  converted,  several  years  since, 
into  a  habitation.  About  half  an  acre  of  enclosed 
ground  belonged  to  the  cottage,  with  which,  and  the 
pasturage  of  the  adjoining  conmion,  they  managed  to 
keep  a  cow.  In  this  residence  they  had  four  chil- 
dren. Their  second  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  bom  on  the  third  of  March,  1765,  and  baptized 
in  the  parish  church,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  name  of  Samuel.  Jabez,  the 
eldest,  who  was  two  years  Samuel's  senior,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  the  third  child,  Ephraim, 
in  infancy.      Thomasin,  the  youngest,  is  the  only 

*  Described  at  page  2.i. 
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survivor ;  and  to  her  recollections  the  writer  is  in- 
debted^ for  many  of  the  facts  relating  to  her  brother's 
early  life. 

At  this  period^  the  father's  occupation  fluctuated 
between  that  of  husbandman,  and  what,  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  is  called, '  streaming  for  tin :'  that 
is,  searching  the  soil  and  subsoil,  examining  the 
deposits  of  mountain  streams,  and  selecting,  by 
the  process  of  washing  and  pulverizing,  such  parts 
as  are  valuable.  By  diligence  and  care,  he  was 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  little  money ;  and  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  youngest  child,  he  took  a  better  house, 
with  two  or  three  fields,  at  Femissick,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  old  habitation.  Here,  with  his  scanty 
capital,  he  procured  a  cart  and  horses,  and  with  them 
fbund  employment  as  a  carrier.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  venerable  Quaker,  whose  son 
had  lately  established  a  malthouse  and  brewery  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  being  engaged  by  the  latter 
to  carry  out  his  malt  and  beer,  was  fully  occupied. 
For  some  time,  the  business  in  this  establishment 
looked  very  imposing;  but  the  breWer  regarding 
pleasure  more  than  traffic,  insolvency  soon  followed. 
Several  pounds  were  due  to  the  poor  carrier,  which 
could  not  be  obtained;  and  he  was  left,  without 
fodder  for  his  cattle,  or  food  for  his  childreUi  to  mourn 
his  loss,  and  seek  for  himself  and  tebm  some  other 
employment. 

Although  the  parents  were  extretoely  poor,  they 
inade  every  eflFort  to  give  their  children  a  little  edu- 
cation. For  a  while,  the  two  boys  were  sent  daily  to 
St.  Austell,  to  a  school,  where  the  charge  for  pupils 
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in  reading  (mly,  was^  we  believe^  a  penny  a  week. 
Jabez  took  great  delight  in  learning,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  considerable  proficiency  in  writing 
and  arithmetic;  but  Samuel's  mind  se&Ened. to  liaise 
been  formed  in  a  different  mould.  Book  learning 
had  no  charms  for  him ;  and  he  was  more  disposed 
to  play  truant  than  attend  school*.  With  this  dispo- 
sition^ he  was  not  likely  to  exceL  had  the  opportunity 
been  aflEorded  him.  Yet  he  frequently  exhibited  a 
considerable  degree  of  shrewdness  and  resolution^ 
instances  of  whicL  are  yet  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  knew  him  in  childhood. 

One  of  his  juvenile  performances,  related .  by 
himself^  indicates,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  habit  of 
perseverance.  It  had  not,  indeed,  the  character  of 
utility ;  but  of  that  he  was  then  too  young  to  judge. 
"  When  I  was  about  six  years  old,.  I  felt  much  inter- 
ested in  the  different  parts  of  the  process  of  mining* 
and  was  very  ambitious  of  sinking  a  shaft.  I  pre- 
vailed on  my  brother  and  another  boy  to  join  me,  and 
we  commenced  operations  somewhere  near  our  house. 
I,  though  the  youngest,  was  captain;  and  having 
procured  a  board  and  rope,  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
one  drew  up  with  the  rope  what  the  others  dug 
out.  We  must  have  followed  our  task  a  consider- 
able time,  and  sunk  our  shaft  several  feet,  when  my 
&ther  put  an  end  to  our  mining  operations.  A  hand- 
ful of  earth  being  thrown  into  the  pit  while  I  was  at 
work,  I  could  not,  on  account  of  its  depth,  discover 
the  aggressor;  but  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  my 
comrades,  I  ordered  him  to  desist,  and,  on  its  being 
repeated,  I,  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  captain,   threat- 
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ened  him  with  correction.  To  my  great  mortifica- 
tion^my  father  then  discovered  himself  ordered  me 
to  ascend,  pointed  out  how  dangerous  the  pit  would 
be  to  the  cattle,  and>  as  a  punishment  for  our  clan- 
destine proceeding,  assigned  us  the  task  of  filling  it 
in  again."* 

Possessing  exuberant  animal  spirits,  Sanrael 
often  annoyed  his  parents  by  his  pranks.  For  some 
mischief  which  he  had  done,  his  father  threatened 
him  with  punishment,  but  did  not  inform  him  when 
or  how  it  was  to  be  inflicted.  The  next  morning,  on 
going  to  school,  he  was  furnished  with  a  note  to  his 
master,  which,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  was  found  not 
to  have  been  delivered.  On  being  asked  what  he  had 
done  with  the  note,  he  confessed  that  he  had  destroyed 
it,  because  he  suspected  it  to  contain  an  order  for 
punishment.  His  craftiness  was  not  always  so  in- 
noxious as  this.  At  one  time,  having  incurred  his 
&ther's  displeasure,  he  was  threatened  with  chastises 
ment ;  a  sentence  which,  when  once  passed,  he  knew 

*  Dr.  Franklin,  in  narrating  his  boyish  adventures,  allades  to 
an  incident,  as  an  early  indication  of  the  same  valuable  quality 
of  perseverance,  and  that  disposition  to  promote  works  of 
public  utility,  which  so  remarkably  characterized  him  in  after 
life.  Finding  the  place  where  they  were  accustoined  to  take 
their  station  for  fishing  sometimes  inaccessible  at  flood-tide, 
he  prevailed  on  his  companions  to  join  him  in  constructing  a 
wharf;  and,  though  they  bad  many  obstacles,  they  persevered, 
and  accomplished  their  object  *'  Yet,"  he  remarks, ''  we  did 
it  at  the  expense  of  honesty ;  for  we  9tole  our  materials,  which 
we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  restore ;  —  not  exactly  com- 
prehending then,  what  my  father  endeavoured  to  shew  us,  that 
utility  may  be  compromised  by  the  absence  of  justice." 
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was  sure  to  be  executed,  and  which  was  commonly 
inflicted  on  the  culprit  in  bed.  Apprehensive  of 
such  a  visit,  Samuel  prevailed  on  his  unsuspecting 
brother  to  exchange  places  with  him  for  the  night ; 
and  the  stripes  were  thus  transferred  from  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent. 

By  his  vivacious  disposition,  he  seemed  altogether 
unfitted  to  receive  instruction  through  the  ordinary 
channel.  This  his  invaluable  mother  soon  perceived, 
and,  therefore,  took  him  under  her  own  charge. 
From  her,  principally,  he  acquired  the  ability  to  read, 
and  to  her  and  his  brother  he  was  indebted  for  the 
little  knowledge  of  writing  which  he  attained  in 
childhood. 

But  there  was  a  more  important  species  of  instruc>- 
tion  which  this  excellent  woman  was  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  her  children.  Their  moral  cultivation 
she  justly  regarded  as  of  higher  moment  than  even  the 
most  necessary  parts  of  human  learning,  especially 
in  the  early  dawning  of  reason.  Scientific  knowledge 
may  be  more  or  less  advantfigeous  in  after  life, 
according  to  situation  and  circumstances;  but  all 
men  are  responsible  as  moral  agents ;  and  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  God  and  man, 
whether  they  have  the  means  of  imparting  other 
instruction  or  not.  The  knowledge  thatrelates  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  may  be  forgotten :  —  correct 
principles,  once  infused  into  the  mind,  and  clearly 
apprehended  there,  can  never  be  eradicated.  They 
may  be  neglected, —  they  may  be  perverted ;  but  the 
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consciousness  of  their  truth  will  remain:  for  the 
judgment  recognizes^  and  the  conscience  appraves^ 
what  the  will  too  ofiten  disavows.  The  seeds  of  some 
plants  retain  their  vital  principle  to  an  unknown 
period.  For  years  they  may  remain  buried  in  the 
soil^  at  a  depth  unfavourable  to  vegetation^  and  shew 
no  sign  of  vitality  or  corruption.  But  let  them  be 
placed  within  the  influence  c^  fertilizing  showers 
and  the  solar  rays,- their  germinating  power  wiU 
be  called  forth^  and  they  will  presently  spring  up  into 
Hght  and  life. 

With  what  success  the  labours  of  Mr.  Drew's  mother 
were  attended^  was  not  immediately^  nor  for  many 
years^  seen ;  but  when  her  son  attained  to  manhood, 
the  fruits  of  her  teaching  became  evident.  How  deep 
was  the  impression  made  on  his  mmd  at  the  tender 
£^e  in  which  she  became  his  teacher,  careless  and 
thoughtless  as  he  seemed  to  be,  will  best  appear  in 
the  intense  feeling  with  which  his  recollections  of 
her  were  always  imbued. 

''  I  well  remember,"  he  said,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  decease,  "  in  my  early  days,  when  my  mother  was 
alive,  that  she  invariably  took  my  brother  and  me  by 
the  hand,  and  led  us  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Her 
^d  advice  and  instruction  were  unremitting ;  and 
even  when  death  had  closed  her  eyes  in  darkness,  the 
impression  remained  long  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
sighed  for  a  companion  to  accompany  me  thither. 
On  one  occasion,  I  well  recollect,  we  were  returning 
£rom  the  chapel,  at  St.  Austell,  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  starlight  night,  when  my  mother  pointed 
out  the  stars  as  the  work  of  an  Almighty  Parent,  to 
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whom  we  were  indebted  for  every  blessing.  Struck 
with  her  representation^  I  felt  a  degree  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  which  no  language  could  express^ 
and  through  nearly  all  the  night  enjoyed  inefiSftble 
rapture.** 

It  was  the  will  of  a  mysterious  Providence^  in 
October^  1774^  to  remove  this  affectionate  parent^  by 
consumption^  from  her  sorrowing  family.  She  was 
then^  according  to  a  memorandum  of  her  husband^ 
about  forty-four  years  of  age>  and  her  son  Samuel 
nine>*  Though  of  a  rude  and  reckless  disposition^ 
he  was  not  without  experiencing  the  utmost  anguish 
at  his  mother's  death.  His  sensations  on  this  event 
he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten ;  and  in  his  first 
metrical  attempt  which  now  exists^  the  poignancy  of 
his  grief  found  a  vent. 

**  These  eyes  have  seen  a  tender  mother  torn 
From  three  small  babes  she  left  behind  to  mourn. 
One  infant  son  retired  from  life  before ; 
Next  followed  she,  whose  loss  I  now  deplore. 
This  throbbing  breast  has  heaved  the  heartfelt  sigh. 
And  breathed  afflictions  where  her  ashes  lie. 
Relentless  death !  to  rob  my  yonnger  years 
Of  soft  indulgence  and  a  mother's  cares ; 
Just  brought  to  life,  then  left  without  a  guide, 
To  wade  through  time,  and  grapple  with  the  tide ! 


•  Mr.  D.  once  said  to  a  friend, "  When  we  were  following  my 
mother  to  the  grave,  I  well  recollect  a  woman  observing  as  we 
passed, '  Poor  little  things !  they  little  know  the  loss  they  have 
sustained.'"  This  shews  how  deeply  minute  circumstances, 
relative  to  his  bereavement,  were  impressed  on  his  childish 
memory. 
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Several  years  after  composing  the  preceding  lines, 
he  says>  in  a  letter  to  a  literary  gentleman^  who 
had  kindly  interested  himself  in  his  wel&re,  and 
wished  to  know  the  history  of  his  early  life,  "  On 
visiting  my  mother's  grave,  with  one  of  my  children, 
I  wrote  the  following.  The  first  couplet  i»  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  the  child. 

"  *  Why  looks  my  father  on  that  lettered  stone/ 
And  seems  to  sigh  with  sorrows  not  his  own?' 
'That  stone,  my  dear,  conceals  from  human  eyes 
The  peaceful  mansion  where  my  mother  lies. 
Beneath  this  stone  (my  infant,  do  not  weep !) 
The  shrivelled  muscles  of  my  mother  sleep ; 
And  soon,  my  babe,  the  awful  hour  must  be 
When  thy  sad  soul  will  heave  a  sigh  for  me. 
And  say,  with  grief,  amidst  thy  sister's  cries, 
*  Beneath  this  stone  our  lifeleu  parent  lies/ 
Should'st  thou,  my  dear,  survive  thy  father's  doom, 
And  wander  pensive  near  his  silent  tomb. 
Think  thy  survivors  will  perform  for  thee. 
What  /  do  now,  and  thou  wilt  then,  for  me.' " 

*'  *  Sione  is  a  mere  poetical  figure.  My  motlier's  grave  bat  no  racb  oma- 
nenl.  My  father*8  circumstaoccs  would  not  allow  it,  if  be  had  been  in- 
clined to  erect  one. —  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  art,  and  the 
orderly  methods  of  composition.  I  wrote  these  lines  from  the  impalsei  of 
my  own  feelings  and  the  dictates  of  nature.*' 

That  one  who,  like  this  pious  female^  had  lived 
the  life,  would  'die  the  death,  of  the  righteous/ 
every  reader  will  naturally  anticipate.  Her  trust  in 
the  atonement  was  firm  —  the  evidence  of  her  ac- 
ceptance clear — her  death  triumphant.  She  departed 
this  life  in  the  fiill  assurance  of  faith,  leaving  to  her 
children,  as  a  legacy,  her  christian  example. 
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Rather  more  than  a  year  before  the  mother's  death, 
the  parents  found  it  necessary  to  take  their  boys  from 
school,  that,  by  manual  labonr,  they  might  assist  in 
their  own  maintenance ;  Jabez  helped  his  father 
in  their  little  farm,  and  Samuel  was  employed  at  a 
neighbonring  stamping  mill,  probably  that  attached 
to  the  house  where  he  first  drew  breath. 

For  Cornish  readers  it  is  needless  to  describe  the 
process  of  cleansing  tin  ores ;  but  for  others,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

The  mineral,  as  it  is  found  below  the  surface,  is 
imbedded  in,  or  combined  with,  other  substances 
of  no  value ;  the  proportion  of  refuse  far  exceeding 
the  ore.  The  stony  mass  in  which  it  is  commonly 
lodged,  when  broken  by  hammer.-!  to  a  convenient 
size,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stamping  mill, 
where  it  is  pulverized.  This  machine  is  of  very 
simple  construction.  Heavy  iron  weights,  termed 
stamp-heads,  are  attached  to  perj)cndicular  beams  of 
wood,  which  are  kept  in  their  position  by  a  strong 
frame.  These  beams  are  lifted  successively  by  the 
revolution  of  a  water  wheel;  and  by  their  weight, 
and  the  momentum  of  their  fall,  the  substance  below 
is  reduced  to  powder.  The  pulverized  material  is 
then  carried  by  a  small  stream  of  water  into  shallow 
pits  prepared  for  its  recej)tion,  where  tht;  gravity  of 
the  mineral  causes  it  to  sink,  while  the  sandy  parti- 
cles pass  off  with  the  stream.  This,  however,  does 
not  produce  a  sufficient  separation.  Children  are 
employed  to  stir  up  the  deposit  in  the  pits,  and  keep 
it  in  agitation,  until  this  part  of  the  separating  process 
is  complete.      These  pits  are  called  buddies;   and 
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they  give  name  to  the  occupation  of  the  children 
who  labour  at  them  4 

At  the  tender  age  of  eighty  Samuel  Drew  began 
to  work  as  a  btiddle  boy 4  For  his  services^  his  father 
was  to  receive  three  half-pence  a  day ;  but  when  the 
wages  of  eight  weeks  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  employer^  he  became  insolvent^  and  the  poor 
boy's  first  earnings  were  lost.  The  mill  being  now 
occupied  by  another  person^  the  wages  were  raised  to 
two-pence  a  day^  the  highest  sum  Samuel  realized  in 
that  employment^  though  he  continued  to  work  at  it 
more  than  two  years. 

"  I  well  remember/  he  once  said,  ''  how  much  I 
and  the  other  boys  were  elated  at  this  advance  of 
wages.  Not  that  we  were  personally  benefited^  as 
our  friends  received  the  money;  but  it  added,  in 
thought,  to  our  importance.  One  of  my  companions, 
very  little  older  than  myself,  lived  with  an  aunt,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  parents,  had  kindly  brought  him 
up.  The  additional  hal^nny  a  day  so  elevated  him 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  he  very  gravely  went  home, 
and  gave  his  aunt  notice,  that,  as  soon  as  his  wages 
became  due,  he  should  seek  new  lodgings,  and  board 
himself.  By  the  timely  application  of  the  rod»  she 
convinced  him  that  the  season  of  independence  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  he  returned  to  his  labour  rather 
crest-fallen.  For  myself,  my  ambition  prompted  me 
to  aspire  to  the  rack  (another  part  of  the  refining 
process),  but  to  that  dignity  I  never  was  promoted.'' 
Associated  in  this  occupation  with  wicked  children, 
he  suffered  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  con- 
versation and  example.    While  his  mother  lived,  she 
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laboured  to  counteract  the  moral  contagion  (o  which 
she  saw  her  child  thus  unavoidably  exposed ;  but  on 
her  death,  its  deteriorating  effects  received  but  little 
check.  "It  may  be  asked,"  observes  Mr.  Drew,  in 
a  short  sketch  of  his  early  life  which  he  dictated  to 
one  of  his  children  just  before  his  last  illness,  "  as 
my  father  was  a  serious  man,  why  did  he  not  step 
forth,  on  ray  mother's  death,  to  supply  her  place  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious,  though  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Being  employed  as  a  local  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  every  Sunday  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil 
his  appointments,  while  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  his  children  was  comparatively  neglected. 
This  system,  of  employing  persons  to  preach  on  the 
sabbath,  who  have  very  little  time  to  instruct  their 
families  during  the  week,  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  eviL 
and  one  that  needs  especial  correction.  Such  being 
my  father's  case,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
any  serious  impressions  resulting  from  my  mothers 
instructions  soon  vanished.  I  had  no  one  to  take  me 
by  the  hand ;  and  with  precept  and  example  I  was 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted." 

The  moral  injury  which  Mr.  Drew  thus  sus- 
tained, he  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  others.  That  Christians  are  to  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves,  and  to  promote  their  welfare,  is 
unquestionable.  Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  he  who 
possesses  a  thorough  and  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  ability  of 
communicating  them  to  others,  should  embrace  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  imparting  this  know- 
ledge.   But  let  him  consider  well  what  these  oppor- 
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tunities  are,  and  to  what  extent  his  duty  to  the  public 
is  to  take  precedence  of  that  which  he  owes  to  his 
immediate  connexions.  Let  him  remember,  that 
there  are  frequently  conflicting  duties,  the  relative 
claims  of  which  it  requires  much  thought,  and  much 
of  the  Divine  guidance,  satisfactorily  to  determine. 
Neither  should  he  forget  the  apostolic  declaration, 
''  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  (instruction  as  well  as  food 
and  raiment)  he  hath  denied  the  fitith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel." 

The  proper  government  and  instruction  of  his 
family  is  a  Christian  parent's  first  duty,  and  can 
never  be  superseded.  A  conviction  that  this  duty 
is  imperative,  and  a  recollection  of  the  injury  he 
sustained  from  his  father  s  inattention  to  it,  led  Mr. 
Drew,  when  his  own  children  were  growing  up,  to 
refuse  any  appointment,  as  a  preacher,  that  would  not 
leave  him  every  third  sabbath  at  his  entire  disposal. 

The  evil  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks  we  do 
not  charge  on  the  Wesleyan  system  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  or  a  common  defect.  Yet  it  is  a  false 
movement  to  which  this  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Methodism  is  liable,  without  the  constant  vigilance 
of  those  to  whom  its  direction  is  confided. 
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Sawmert  temper  in  boyhood — AppretUieed  to  a  shoetnaker — 
Hank  mage — Eml  kaUU  —  Anecdotes  and  inddenti-^ 
AbieaMdt  from  ku  maeter^e  ierviee — Conteqnent  kardikipe 
— Reimrm  to  kis  frther*$  house. 


The  happy  art  of  securing  the  attachment  of  his 
children,  and  governing  them  by  affection,  Mn 
Drew  s  fether  appears  not  to  have  possessed.  He 
displayed  more  of  paternal  authority  than  parental 
love.  To  the  latter,  which  was  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  mother's  character,  Samuel  had  always 
yielded;  to  the  former  he  was  not  sufficiently  disposed 
to  submit.  Though  affectionate,  tender-hearted,  and 
gonerous,.  where  a  similar  disposition  was  manifested 
towiids  him,  he  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  against  his  father's  government.  "  His 
mind," says liis sister,  ''always  seemed  above  control; 
for  while  my  eldest  brother  and  I  trembled  at  our 
father's  voice,  he  would  deride  our  weakness;  and 
more  than  once  has  said  to  us,  '  You  almost  worship 
father,  as  if  he  were  a  little  deity.' "  To  this  fearless 
temper,  was  added  a  vein  of  sarcasm  unusual  in  one 
so  young.  Grieved  as  his  father  often  was,  at  his 
wayward  conduct,  the  lively  sallies  of  the  child 
amused  him ;  and  he  obberved  one  day  to  his  other 
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children^  ''That  boy^  ungovernable  as  he  is^  has 
more  sense  than  all  of  us." 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife^  Samuel  s 
father  had  an  elderly  widow^  named  Bate^  as  his 
housekeeper;  in  which  capacity  she  served  him 
Mthfully^  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  children.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  widowhood  he  married  her;  and 
though^  as  a  servant^  the  children  and  she  were  on 
the  most  friendly  terms^  yet  into  the  station  of  mother 
and  mistress  they  seemed  to  think  her  an  intruder. 
Jabez^  the  elder^  refused  to  address  her  by  her  new 
appellation;  and  Samuel^  though  she  treated  them 
all  with  the  utmost  kindness,  contrived^  in  various 
ways^  to  shew  his  spleen.  About  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  some  female  acquaintances  visiting  her, 
Samuel  provided  himself  with  a  syringe  and  vessel 
of  water  secretly,  and  having  made  a  gimlet  hole 
through  the  partition  of  the  room,  he  discharged  his 
artillery  among  the  company  at  their  tea.  This  was 
more  than  his  mother-in-law  could  brook.  Though 
kind,  she  was  a  woman  of  violent  temper ;  and  this, 
added  to  other  annoyances  which  she  had  received 
from  him>  led  shortly  to  his  removal  from  his  &ther*8 
house. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  and  a  half,  Samuel  Drew 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  named  Baker,  at 
Tregrehan  mill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Blazey,  and 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Austell  town.  His  term 
of  apprenticeship  was  nine  years;  but  he  did  not 
remain  till  its  expiration.    The  master's  house  was 
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aelightfully  Bituated,  in  a  fertile  valley,  adjoiniug 
the  mausion  and  grounds  of  the  wealthy  family 
of  the  Carlyons.  It  was,  however,  too  secluded  a 
spot  for  business  ;  and  a  boy  of  uncultivated  mind 
has  little  taste  tor  the  beautiful  or  the  picturesque. 
When  he  was  first  apprenticed,  his  father  lived  at 
Parr,  in  St.  Blazey  ;  but  removing  soon  after,  to  the 
tenement  of  Polpea,  in  Tywardreath,  the  poor  lad's 
intercourse  with  his  relatives  was  suspended,  and  he 
felt  all  the  loneliness  of  his  situation. 

In  the  short  narrative  from  which  a  quotation  has 
already  been  made,  Mr.  Drew  says,  "  My  new  abode 
at  St.  Blazey,  and  new  engagements,  were  far  from 
being  pleasing.  To  any  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life  I  was  an  entire  stranger;  and  by 
every  member  of  the  family  was  viewed  as  an 
onderhng,  come  thither  to  subserve  their  wishes,  or 
obey  their  mandates.  To  his  trade  of  shoemaker  my 
master  added  that  of  farmer.  He  had  a  few  acres  of 
^ound  under  his  care,  and  was  a  sober,  industrious 
man :  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  nearly  one  half  of 
my  time  was  taken  up  in  agricultural  pursuits.  On 
this  account,  I  made  no  proficiency  in  my  business, 
and  felt  no  solicitude  to  rise  above  the  farmers'  boys 
with  whom  I  daily  associated.  While  in  this  place, 
I  suffered,  many  hardships.  When,  after  ha\ing 
been  in  the  fields  all  day,  I  came  home  with  cold 
feet,  and  damp  and  dirty  stockings,  if  the  oven  had 
been  heated  during  the  day,  I  was  permitted  to  throw 
my  stockings  into  it,  that  they  might  diy  against  the 
following  morning;  but  frequently  have  I  had  to  put 
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th^OD  on  in  precisely  the  same  state  in  which  I 
had  left  them  the  preceding  evening.  To  mend  my 
stockings  I  had  no  one ;  and  frequently  have  I  wept 
at  the  holes  which  I  could  not  conceal;  though^ 
when  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  stocking-needle 
and  some  worsted^  I  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  the 
hole  together,  and  made  what  I  thought  a  tolerable 
job. 

"  During  my  apprenticeship,  many  bickerings  and 
unpleasant  occurrences  took  place.  Some  of  these 
preyed  with  so  much  severity  on  my  mind,  that 
several  times  I  had  determined  to  run  away,  and 
either  enlist  on  board  of  a  privateer,  or  a  man-of-war. 
A  kind  and  gracious  Providence,  however,  invariably 
defeated  my  purpose,  and  threw  unexpected  obstacles 
in  the  way,  at  the  moment  when  my  schemes  were 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment. 

*'  In  some  part  of  my  servitude,  a  few  numbers  of 
the  Weekly  Entertainer  were  brought  to  my  master's 
house.  This  little  publication,  which  was  then 
extensively  circulated  in  the  West  of  England,  con- 
tained many  tales  and  anecdotes  which  greatly 
interested  me.  Into  the  narratives  of  adventures 
connected  with  the  then  American  war,  I  entered 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  partizan  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans.  The  history  of  Paul  Jones,  the  Serapis, 
and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  by  frequent  reading, 
and  daily  dwelling  upon  them  in  the  almost  solitary 
chamber  of  my  thoughts,  grew  up  into  a  lively  image 
in  my  fancy ;  and  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  join  myself 
to  a  pirate  ship ;  but  as  I  had  no  money,  and  scarcely 
any  clothes,  the  idea  and  scheme  were  vain.   Besides 
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these  Entertainers^  the  only  book  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  house^  was  an  odd  nnmber  of  the 
History  of  England^  about  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth.* With  the  reading  of  this  I  was  at  first 
much  pleased^  but  when^  by  frequent  perusal,  I  had 
nearly  learnt  it  by  hearty  it  became  monotonous,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  thrown  aside.  With  this  I 
lost  not  only  a  disposition  for  reading,  but  almost  an 
abUity  to  read.  The  clamour  of  my  companions  and 
others  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  my  attention, 
and,  so  far  as  my  slender  means  would  allow,  carried 
me  onward  towards  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 

''One  circumstance  I  must  not  omit  to  notice, 
during  this  period  of  my  life,  as  it  strikingly  maiios 
the  superintending  providence  of  God.  I  was  sent 
one  day  to  a  neighbouring  common,  bordering  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  see  that  my  master's  sheep  were  safe 
and  together.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  I  looked 
towards  the  sea,  which,  I  presume,  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  below  me.  I  saw  the  sea-birds 
busily  employed,  providing  for  their  young,  flying 
about  midway  between  the  sea  and  the  elevation  on 
which  I  stood*  when  I  was  seized  with  a  strange  reso- 
lution to  descend  the  cliff,  and  make  my  way  to  the 
place  where  they  had  built  their  nests.  It  was  a 
desperate  and  dangerous  attempt ;  but  I  determined 
to  persevere.  My  danger  increased  at  every  step; 
and  at  length  I  found  that  a  projecting  rock  prohibited 
my  further  progress.      I  then  attempted  to  retreat ; 

*  There  was  a  Bible  in  the  house ;  but  to  the  reading  of 
this,  because  it  was  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  master  on 
Saodajs,  he  seems  to  have  contracted  a  dislike. 
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but  found  the  task  more  difficult  and  hazardous  than 
that  I  had  already  encountered,  I  was  now  perched 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock>  about  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  cliffy  and  nearly  the  same 
height  above  the  ocean.  To  turn  myself  round  I 
found  to  be  impossible :  there  was  no  hand  to  help^ 
no  eye  to  pity,  no  voice  to  soothe.  My  spirits  began 
to  fail.  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  inevitable 
destruction,  and  dreaded  the  moment  when  I  should 
be  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below.  At 
length,  by  creeping  backward  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  at  a  step,  I  reached  a  nook  where  I  was  able 
to  turn,  and  happily  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
destruction  which  I  had  dreaded." 

The  hazards  into  which  his  adventurous  disposi- 
tion often  led  him,  are  well  remembered  by  one  of  the 
surviving  companions  of  his  bojdsh  days.  "Though," 
says  he,  '*  I  was  younger  than  long-legged  Sam,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  I  frequently  went  out  with 
him;  and  the  horror  I  have  felt  at  the  dangerous 
places  in  which  he  and  some  of  the  big  boys  used 
to  go,  has  been  often  so  great  as  to  keep  me  from 
sleeping  at  night.  In  all  such  exploits  he  was  the 
leader.  He  seemed  to  fear  nothing,  and  care  for 
nobody;  but  he  was  a  good-tempered  boy,  and  a 
favourite  with  us  all." 

The  shrewdness  and  cunning  which  were  shewn 
in  his  early  childhood  were  called  into  exercise 
during  his  apprenticeship.  His  recollections  of 
harsh  treatment,  and  his  being  compelled  to  menial 
offices,  have  less  reference  to  his  master  than  his 
mistress.     She  wass  disposed  to  make  him  a  'hewer 
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of  wood  and  drawer  of  water;'  and,  as  be  knew  re- 
monstrance would  he  unavailing,  he  hit  upon  a  prac- 
tical argument.  It  was  remarked,  after  some  time, 
that  whenever  Samuel  was  sent  for  water,  against 
his  inclination,  gome  accident  was  sure  to  bcfal  the 
pitcher.  There  was.  at  all  times,  a  plausible  reason 
assigned,  so  as  to  avert  punishment ;  but  the  true 
cause  began  to  be  suspected;  and  his  mistress  at 
length  judged  it  exiiedicnt  to  issue  a  standing  order, 
that  he  should  never  be  sent  for  water,  unless  he 
evinced  a  perfect  willingness  to  go. 

In  the  stale  of  moral  debasement  in  which  he 
describes  himself  to  have  been,  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  contracted  many  of 
the  pernicious  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  mingled, 
or  that  some  of  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  orchards 
were  reported  to  have  suffered  from  the  looseness  of 
bis  morals.  Though  he  generally  manned  to  evade 
detection  and  punishment,  there  Js  reason  to  believe, 
that,  in  various  instances,  be  was  more  indebted 
to  adroitness  than  to  innocence.  Having  ventured 
one  day,  with  no  honest  intention,  into  the  Tregrehan 
grounds,  he  was  detectetl,  by  the  proprietor,  in  the  act 
of  trespass.  By  a  display  of  craftiness  and  agility, 
he  escaped  instant  punishment;  but  the  gentleman 
immediately  apprized  the  master,  that,  as  the  boy's 
depredations  had  become  notorious,  unless  measures 
were  taken  to  restrain  or  remove  him,  he,  as  a  magis- 
trate, should  consider  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  county  gaol ;  —  a  threat  which  was 
not  executed,  since  Samuel  very  shortly  removed 
himself. 
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Smuggling,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Draw's  appmntioe- 
sfaip^  was  more  common  in  Cornwall  than  it  is  in  the 
present  day.  Veiy  few  esteemed  it  a  breach  of  ttorai 
duty ;  and  to  engage  in  it  was  not  considered  die- 
honourable.  The  ingenuity  frequently  displayed^  in 
baffling  pursmt^  and  evading  detection^  gained  the 
applause  of  the  public^  who  regarded  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  as  enemies  of  the  common  good.  TMs 
was  an  occupation  quite  congenial  with  Samuel's 
adventurous  spirit  and  it  pleased  his  excited  fiiiiey 
after  reading  '  Paid  Jones/  He  had  formed  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  some  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  smu^lers ; '  and^  without  his  master's 
knowledge  or  consent^  was  frequently  absent  on 
their  nocturnal  expeditions.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  a  smuggling  or  poaching  affair^  not  fistir  from  his 
master's  house,  that  an  incident  occurred,  which  he 
frequently  related,  as  having  made  a  very  deep  im* 
pression  on  his  memory. 

''  There  were  several  of  us,  boys  and  men,  out  about 
twelve  o'clock,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night.  What 
we  were  engaged  about,  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber. I  think  we  were  poaching ;  but  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  not  bear  investigation.  The  party 
were  in  a  field,  adjoining  the  road  leading  from 
my  masters  to  St.  Austell,  imd  I  was  stati<med 
outside  the  hedge,  to  watch  and  give  the  alarm,  if 
any  intruder  should  appear.  While  thus  occupied, 
I  heard  what  appeared  to  be  the  sound  of  a  hoise, 
approaching  from  the  tocwn,  and  i  gave  a  signal. 
My  canq)anion6  paused,  and  came  to  the  hedge  wh^e 
I  was,  to  see  the  passenger.   They  looked  through  t^ 
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bushen,  and  I  drew  myself  close  to  the  hedge,  that 
I  might  not  be  observed.  The  sound  increased,  and 
the  supposed  horseman  seemed  drawing  near.  The 
datter  of  the  hoofs  became  more  and  more  distinct. 
We  all  looked  to  see  who  and  what  it  was  ;  and  I 
was  seised  with  a  strange,  indefinable  feeling  of 
dre&d,  when,  instead  of  a  horse,  there  appeared 
coming  towards  us,  at  an  easy  pace,  but  with  the 
same  sound  which  first  caught  my  ear,  a  creature, 
about  the  height  of  a  large  dog.  It  went  close  by 
me :  and,  as  it  passed,  it  turned  upon  me  and  my 
companions  huge  fiery  eyes,  that  struck  terror  to  all 
onr  hearts.  The  road  where  I  stood,  branched  off 
in  two  directions,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  gate 
across.  Towards  this  gate  it  moved ;  and,  without 
any  apparent  obstruction,  went  on  at  its  regular 
trot,  which  we  heard  several  minutes  after  it  had 
disappeared.  Whatever  it  was,  it  put  an  end  to  our 
occupation,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home. 

"  I  have  often  endeavoured,  in  later  years,  but 
without  success,  to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for 
what  I  then  heard  and  saw.  As  to  the  fact,  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  deception.  It  was  a  night  of 
unusual  brightness,  occasioned  by  a  cloudless  full 
moMi.  How  many  of  us  were  together  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  distinctly,  at  this  time,  recollect  who 
the  men  were.  Matthew  Pascoe,  one  of  my  intimate 
boyish  acquaintances,  was  of  the  party ;  but  he  is 
dead,  and  so  probably  are  the  others.  The  creature 
was  unlike  any  animal  I  had  then  seen  ;  but,  from  ray 
present  recollections,  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
bear,  with  a  dark,  shaggy  coat.    Had  it  not  been  for 
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the  unearthly  lustre  of  its  eyes^  and  its  passing  through 
the  gate  as  it  did^  there  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  any  thing  more  than  an  animal,  perhaps  escaped 
from  some  menagerie.  That  it  did  pass  through  the 
gate^  without  pause  or  hesitation,  I  am  perfectly  clear. 
Indeed,  we  all  saw  it,  and  saw  that  the  gate  was  shutj 
from  which  we  were  not  distant  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards.  The  bars  were  too  close  to  admit  the 
passage  of  on  animal  of  half  its  apparent  bulk ;  yet 
this  creature  went  through,  without  effort  or  yariation 
of  its  pace.  Whenever  I  have  read  the  passage  about 
the  'lubber  fiend,'  in  Milton's  UAUegro,  or  heard 
the  description  given  of  the  '  brownie,'  in  the  legends 
of  other  days,  I  have  always  identified  these  beings» 
real  or  imaginary,  with  what  I,  on  this  occasion, 
witnessed. 

''  How  such  a  beings  if  immaterial,  could  become 
an  object  of  sight,  or  how  it  could  affect  my  organs 
of  hearing.  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  account  for  a  supemaiurul  occurrence  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science;  for  could  we  succeed,  it 
would  be  no  longer  supernatural.  If  it  be  inquired, 
fox  what  purpose  such  a  creature  was  sent,  or 
pennitted  to  appear  to  us,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
answer.  With  reference  to  myselC  I  might  observe, 
that  I  was  at  this  time  forming  acquaintances,  and 
contracting  habits,  of  the  most  pernicious  kind#  such 
as(»  if  persevered  in,  might  have  brought  me  to  an 
untimely  and  a  disgraceful  end»  This  ni§^*s  adven- 
ture, though  it  produced  no  radical  change  in  my 
conduct,  was  not  forgotten.    It  prevented  me^  while 
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I  continued  with  my  master,  from  engaging  in  any 
further  expeditions  of  the  kind ;  and  it  was  a  means 
of  withdrawing  me  from  the  company  of  those  who 
were  leading  me  to  ruin.  In  many  circumstances  of 
my  [last  life,  I  can  distinguish  the  kind  hand  of  God 
stretched  out  to  save  me,  as  'a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning : '  and  this  appears  to  he  one.  Whether 
the  same  end  might  have  been  effected  by  ordinary 
agency,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Probably  it  might. 
But  then  other  objects  of  greater  importance  in  the 
moral  government  of  God  might  have  remained 
unaccomplished, 

"  For  man  nlio  here  seems  principul  ulone. 
Perhaps  acta  sei;oDii  to  some  spherB  uiikuown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  lo  some  goal ; 
'Til  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole." 

The  preceding  relation,  marked  as  being  Mr. 
Drew's  words,  was  made  by  him  to  the  writer,  a  few 
years  since,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  circumstance 
occurred.  The  narrative,  and  the  observations  upon 
it,  are  given,  as  far  as  memory  can  be  depended  on, 
without  variation  of  language  ;  and,  to  ensure  accu- 
racy, they  have  been  collated  with  the  recollections 
of  several  individuals  who  have  heard  Mr.  Drew's 
statement.  His  own  remarks  supersede  any  which 
we  might  be  tempted  to  offer  upon  this  singular 
occurrence.  We  live  in  an  era  of  the  world's  history 
in  which  the  arcana  of  nature  are  daily  laid  open ; 
and  yet 

"There  are  more  Ihings  in  faeavca  and  enrlh 
Than  are  dreamt  of  iu  our  pbilosophj." 
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Although  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  Mr.  D.'s 
conduct  was  any  thing  but  blameless^  during  his 
apprenticeship^  yet  he  was^  to  quote  his  own  expres- 
sion^ ''  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow  ;"  and,  amidst  the 
utter  absence  of  that  reciprocity  of  kindness  and 
good-will  so  necessary  to  improvement,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  made  little  proficiency  in  his  business. 
He  felt  conscious,  at  the  outset,  that  his  master  and 
mistress  wished  to  degrade  by  him  the  most  menial 
offices  :  ^—  his  shoulders  spumed  the  yoke ;  and  the 
indignities  offered  him  furnished  a  constant  source 
of  dissatisfaction . 

One  of  his  youthful  companions,  who  still  survives 
him,  says,  ''  I  believe  Sam  was  a  difficult  boy  to 
manage;  but  he  was  made  worse  by  the  treatment 
he  received.  I  was  once  in  the  shop,  when,  for  a 
very  small  offence,  his  master  struck  him  violently 
with  a  last,  and  maimed  him  for  a  time.  Such  usage 
only  made  him  sturdy,  and  caused  him  to  dislike  his 
master  and  his  work."  The  result  was,  that,  when 
about  seventeen,  he  absconded.  The  circumstances 
are  thus  related  by  his  sister. 

''  At  the  time  my  brother  Samuel  was  an  appi^- 
tice,  my  father  was  chiefly  employed  in  what  was 
called  riding  Sherborne.  There  was  scarcely  a 
bookseller  at  that  time  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  only 
newspaper  known  among  the  common  people,  was 
the  Sherborne  Mercury,  published  weekly  by  Goadby 
and  Go.,  the  same  persons  that  issued  the  Weekly 
Entertainer.  The  papers  were  not  sent  by  post, 
but  by  private  messengers,  who  were  termed  Sher- 
borne  men.     My  father  was  one  of  these.     Between 
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Plymouth  and  Penzance,  there  were  two  stages  on 
the  main  road,  each  about  forty  miles ;  and  there 
were  branch  riders,  in  different  directions,  who  held 
a  regular  communication  \rith  each  other,  and  with 
the  estalilishment  in  Sherborne.  Their  business  was 
to  deliver  the  newspapers.  Entertainers,  and  any 
books  that  had  been  onlered ;  to  collect  the  money, 
and  take  fresh  orders.  Almost  the  whole  county  of 
Cornwall  was  supplied  with  hooks  and  papers  in  this 
way.  My  father's  stage  was  from  St,  Austell  to 
Plymouth.  He  always  set  off  on  his  journey  early 
on  Monday  morning,  and  returned  on  Wednesday. 

"  One  Monday  night,  in  the  hay  season,  after  my 
mother-in-law  and  I  were  in  bed,  my  father  being 
absent  on  his  journey,  we  were  awakened  by  my 
brother  Samuel,  who  had  then  come  from  his  master's, 
in  St.  Blazey.  He  said  to  our  mother-in-law,  *I 
am  going  away,  and  want  some  money.  Will  you 
give  me  some  ?'  She  inquired  what  he  meant  by 
'going  away,'  and  whether  he  had  then  any  money 
about  him.  His  reply  was,  '  I  am  going  to  run 
away.  I  have  now  sixteen  pence  halfpenny;  and 
if  you  will  not  give  me-  more,  I  will  go  with 
that,  ami  never  return  to  my  master's  house.' 
She  felt  herself  in  a  dilemma.  To  refuse  appeared 
cruel ;  and  to  comply  with  his  request  would  be 
assisting  him  to  do  wrong.  She  therefore  told  him, 
that  he  must  go  to  bed,  and  wait  his  father's  return. 
Bat  his  resolution  was  fixed ;  for  though  we  con- 
cluded he  would  not  execute  his  intentions  without 
(iirther  supplies,  when  morning  came,  he  was  gone. 
Knowing  his  resolute  temper,  and  that  he  had  more 
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than  once  threatened  to  enter  on  board  a  man-of-wafi 
we  were  greatly  alarmed^  especially  as  mj  father  was 
absent^  lest  he  should  take  some  decisive  step  before 
any  thing  conld  be  done  to  prevent  it.  We  sent 
messengers  about  the  neighbourhood,  but  could  get 
no  intelligence  of  him,  until  my  father  letumed. 
My  brother  B  adventures,  after  leaving  our  house, 
I  have  heard  him  thus  describe. 

"When  I  came  to  Folpea,  to  ask  for  money,  I 
had  not  fiilly  determined  whither  to  go.  I  thoaght 
of  travelling  to  Pljrmouth,  to  seek  a  berth  on  board 
a  king's  ship.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  t^e 
short  road,  where  I  feared  my  father  might  &11  in 
with  me,  I  went  on  towards  liskeard,  through  the 
night,  and  feeling  fatigued,  went  into  a  hay-field  and 
slept.  My  luggage  was  no  incumbrance;  as  the 
whole  of  my  property,  besides  the  clothes  I  wore,  waa 
contained  in  a  small  handkerchief.  Not  knowing 
how  long  I  should  have  to  depend  upon  my  slender 
stock  of  cash,  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Having  to  pass  over  either  a 
feny  or  toll*bridge,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  a  half- 
penny, feeling  my  present  situation,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  my  future  prospects,  this  small  call  upon 
my  fimds  distressed  me.  I  wept  as  I  went  on  my 
way ;  and,  even  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  a  pang 
when  I  recollect  the  circumstance.  The  exertion  of 
walking,  and  the  fresh  morning  air,  gave  me  a  keener 
appetite  than  I  thought  it  prudent  to  indulge.  I, 
however,  bought  a  penny  loaf,  at  the  first  place  I 
passed  where  bread  was  sold,  and,  with  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  milk,  in  a  fiuiner's  house,  ate  half  of  my 
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loaf  for  breakfast.     In  passing  through  liskeard^  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  shoemaker's  shop^  in  the 
door  of  which  a  respectable  looking  man»  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  the  master,  was  standing.    Without 
any  intration  of  seeking  employment  in  this  place^ 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  work;  and  he;  taking 
compassion^   I  suppose,   on  my  sorry  appearance, 
promised  to  employ  me  the  next  morning.    Before 
I  could  go  to  work,  tools  were  necessary ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  out  a  shilling  on  these.    Dinner,  under 
sudi  circumstances,  was  out  of  the  question :    for 
supper  I  bought  another  halfpenny-worth .  of  milkj 
ate  the  remainder  of  my  loaf,  and^  for  a  lodging, 
again  had  recourse  to  the  fields.     The  next  morn- 
ing I  purchased  another  penny  loaf,  .and  resumed 
my  labour.     My  employer  soon  found  that  I  was  a 
miserable  tool ;  yet  he  treated  me  kindly ;  and  his 
son  took  me  beside  him  in  the  shop,  and  gave  me 
instruction.     I  had  now  but  one   penny  left;  and 
this  I  wished  to  husband  till  my  labour  brought  a 
supply :  so  for  dinner,  I  tied  my  apron-string  tighter, 
and  went  on  with  my  work.     My  abstinence  sub- 
jected me  to  the  jeers  of  my  shopmates ;  thus  ren- 
dering the  pangs  of  hunger  doubly  bitter.    One  of 
them,  I  remember,   said  to  another,  'Where  does 
our  shopmate  dine  V  and  the  response  was,  '  Oh !  he 
always  dines  at  the  sign  of  the  mouth.'    Half  of  the 
penny  loaf  which  I  took  with  me  in  the  morning,  I 
had  allotted  for  my  supper ;  but,  before  night  came, 
I  had  pinched  it  nearly  all  away  in  mouthfuls,  through 
mere  hunger.     Very  reluctantly,  I  laid  out  my  last 
penny,  and,  with  no  enviable  feelings,  sought  my 
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former  lodging  in  the  open  air.  With  no  other 
breakfast  than  the  fragments  of  my  last  loaf^  I  again 
sat  down  to  work.  At  dinner  time«  looking*  no 
doubts  very  mnch  famished^  my  master  kindly  said^ 
'  If  you  wish^  I  will  let  you  have  a  little  money,  on 
account/ — an  oflfer  which  I  very  joyfully  tccepbed^ 
This  was,  however,  my  last  day's  employment  here. 
Discovering  that  I  was  a  runaway  apprenti^,  my 
new  master  dismissed  me,  with  a  reconmiendation  to 
return  to  the  old  one;  and  while  he  was  taUdmg^ 
my  brother  came  to  the  door,  with  a  horse,  to  t^lra 
me  home. 

Samuel's  place  of  abode  was  ascertained  by  his 
friends,  through  what  would  ordinarily  be  termed 
mere  accident.  As  his  father  passed  a  toll*gate,  on 
his  return  from  Plymouth,  the  name  '  Drew,'  uttered 
by  a  person  in  conversation  with  the  gate-keeper, 
caught  his  ear.  He  knew  nothing,  then,  of  his 
son's  absence ;  but,  few  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  so  called,  he  was  led  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
the  speaker,  who  informed  him,  that  a  young  shoe- 
maker, named  Drew,  was  then  working  in  Liskeard. 
When,  on  arriving  home,  he  learnt  that  Samuel  was 
gone,  he  immediately  identified  him  with  the  'young 
ishoemaker,'  and  despatched  his  eldest  son  Jabes  in 
pursuit. 

Upon  receiving  a  positive  assurance^  that  he 
was  not  to  go  back  to  his  former  masterj,  Samndl 
returned  with  his  brother,  to  his  fiEtther^s  faoow* 
at  Polpea.  Compensation  being  made  his  master 
his  indenture  was  cancelled,  and  he  remained  4it 
Polpea  about  four  months,  either  working  at.hia 
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fansittcss,  or  assisting  his  father  and  brother  on  the 
iarni. 

The  guiding  and  over-ruling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  events  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Drew,  in  after  years, 
was  accustomed  to  trace  with  feelings  of  grateful 
adoration.  To  his  children,  and  those  with  whom 
he  was  ia  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse,  he  would 
point  out,  as  connected  with  the  period  we  have  been 
describing,  and  in  his  more  mature  years,  occasions 
on  which  his  future  destiny  quivered  in  the  beam,  and 
apparently  trivial  circumstances  were  the  means  of 
rescuing  him  from  destruction,  and  opening  before 
him  a  more  honourable  career.  He  would  thus  lead 
them  to  reflect  on  the  moral  government  of  Gwl,  and 
His  watchfiil  guardianship,  as  extending  even  to  the 
'imjust'and'imthankful;'  shewing  them,  that.how- 
ever  we  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  '  devices 
and  desires  of  our  hearts,'  He  does  not  cease,  though 
by  methods  nnperceived,  to  direct,  to  influence,  or  to 
restrain ;  and  that 

"  There  is  a  Providence  that  ihapes  our  endi, 
Rougb-bew  them  as  we  will." 

May  not  this  Divine  direction  be  traced,  in  the 
circumstances  which  mark  his  flight  to  Liskeard  ? 
If,  instead  of  pausing  there,  he  had  followed  uj) 
his  intention  of  going  to  Plymouth,  the  state  of  his 
finances  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  him  to 
enter  the  king's  service  before  his  friends  could  have 
interfered.  It  was  then  a  time  of  war  ;  and  had  he 
taken  his  intended  step,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  become  a  subject   for  ihe  biographer.     The 
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haidships  he  endured  taught  him  an  important  lesson. 
He  found  that  the  romance  of  life«  which  his  ima^ 
gination  had  depicted,  was  sorrowfully  contrasted  by 
its  reality;  that  the  evils  over  which  he  had  brooded, 
while  an  apprentice,  were  inferior  to  those  to  which 
he  had  voluntarily  exposed  himself;  and  that  the 
freedom  for  which  he  had  sighed  was  more  burden- 
some than  his  chains. 

Under  the  protection  of  his  fother's  rod^  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  may,  for  a  season,  remain, 
while  the  reader  s  attention  is  directed  to  his  iiune* 
diate  relatives. 


SECTION  V. 

BtM  Broiker^i  character  —  Family  anecdoie$ — Bii  Si$iev^$ 
Biromg  affection  for  him -^  Her  remarkable  deliverance  from 
dangir. 

PoLPEA^  the  residence  of  Samuels  father,  was  at 
this  tim^  a  spot  of  remarkable  beauty.  Its  acres 
though  few,  were  fertile ;  and  the  humble  dwelling 
was  half  hidden  by  a  productive  orchard.  Situated 
in  a  sheltered  recess,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  a  spacious  bay,  to  which  the  parish  of  St.  Austell 
(whose  shores  it  chiefly  washes)  has  given  a  name ; 
commanding  a  view  of  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Parr,  since  fEtUen  into  decay,  but  again  rising  into 
importance  as  a  harbour,  few  spots  in  Cornwall 
exceeded  it,  for  picturesque  scenery  and  quiet  love- 
liness. By  unremitting  industry,  and  the  good 
management  of  his  wife,  the  father  had  freed  himself 
from  the  difficulties,  with  which,  in  early  life,  he  had 
to  struggle ;  and^  though  not  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  labour,  he  watf  now  placed,  by  a  kind 
Providence,  above  the  pressure  of  want.  In  the  con- 
cerns of  his  farm,  he  was  assisted  by  his  elder  son 
Jabez,  whose  disposition  presented  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  brother.  While  Samuel,  by  his 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  was  often  nmning  into 
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danger^  and  causing  his  parent  much  anxiety^  Jabes 
exhibited  so  much  fondness  for  reading  and  study, 
that  his  father  sometimes  fotmd  it  necessary  to  chide 
him  for  indulging  in  these  employments,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  ordinary  occupations.  Every  leisure  hour,  and 
frequently  hours  which  should  have  been  alotted  to 
repose,  he  devoted  to  such  literary  pursuits  as  his 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  follow.  The  Veekly 
Entertainer,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  persons  in  humble  life  to 
mental  exercise,  consisted  partly  of  questions  pro- 
posed, and  replies  given,  on  various  subjects,  by  c«r- 
respondents.  Enigmas,  mathematical  queries,  ani 
metrical  compositions,  also  found  place  in  the  pub- 
lication ;  and  in  each  of  these  departments,  Jabes 
Drew  was  a  regular  and  an  acceptable  contributor. 
He  also  wrote  many  poetical  pieces,  which  never 
appeared  in  print.  His  sister  says,  ''  I  remember 
having  seen  in  my  eldest  brother  s  room  a  great  many 
books,  of  which  I  then  knew  not  the  use ;  and  he 
was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman,  who  kept  a  boarding  school  not  far 
from  us ;  where  he  often  remained  till  past  midnight, 
indulging  his  thirst  for  knowledge."  By  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  he  was 
known,  and  highly  esteei&ed,  as  a  young  man  of  at- 
tainments beyond  his  station.  In  a  subsequent  page, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  his  death  was  a  prime  cause  of 
his  brother  Samuel's  conversion. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  father's  time 
was  partly  occupied  in  conveying  the  Sherborne 
newspapers,  and  other  publications  sent  into  Com* 
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wall  by  that  eslahlishment.  He  was  also  a  fonlrac- 
tor  for  carrying  the  mail  between  St.  Austell  anti 
Bodmin.  In  this,  the  eldest  son  was  commonly 
employed,  and  Samuel,  during  his  temporary  resi- 
dence with  his  father,  occaBioaaily  rendered  bis 
assistaace.  Once,  while  he  was  an  apprentice,  his 
brother  being  ill,  he  was  called  on  to  i>erform  the 
daty.  His  adventure,  on  that  occasion,  be  thus 
related  to  a  friend. 

"  At  one  time,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  was  bor- 
rowed to  supply  my  brother's  place,  in  carrying  the 
nuui ;  and  I  had  to  travel  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
through  frost  and  snow,  a  dreary  journey,  out  ami 
borne,  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Being  over- 
powered with  fatigue,  1  fell  asleep  on  tlie  horse's 
Deck,  and  when  I  awoke,  discovered  that  1  liad  lost 
my  hat.  The  wind  was  keen  and  piercing,  and  1  was 
bitterly  cold.  I  stopped  the  horse,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  out  where  I  was :  but  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  hedges  on  each  side  of 
the  road ;  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
long  I  had  been  asleep,  or  how  far  I  had  travelled. 
(  then  dismounted,  and  lookwl  around  for  my  hat ; 
but  seeing  nothing  of  it,  I  turned  back,  leading  the 
horse,  determined  to  find  it,  if  possible;  for  the  loss 
of  a  hat  was  to  me  a  matter  of  serious  coiisequeuce ; 
and  my  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  consideration. 
that  if  it  were  not  recovered,  I  should  probably 
have  to  wait  a  long  while  for  another.  Shivering 
with  cold,  I  pursued  my  solitary  way,  scrutinizing 
the  road  at  every  step,  until  I  had  walked  about  two 
miles,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  search. 
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If  hen  I  came  to  a  receiving  honseip  where  I  ought  to 
have  delivered  a  packet  of  lettiers^  but  had  passed  it 
srtien  asleep.  To  this  place  the  post  usually  canw 
about  cme  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  qia- 
tomary  to  leave  a  window  un£EU5tened«  except  hj  a 
large  stone  outsidoj  that  the  family  might  not  be 
disturbed  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour.  I  imme- 
diately put  my  letter-bag  through  the  window,  and 
having  replaced  the  stone^  was  turning  round  to  my 
borse^  when  I  perceived  niy  hat  lying  close  to  my 
feet.  I  suppose^  that  the  hdrse^  knowing  the  flace, 
must  have  stopped  at  the  window^  for  me  to  deliver 
my  charge;  but^  having  waited  until  his  patience  was 
exhausted^  had  pursued  his  way  to  the  next  place. 
My  hat  must  have  been  shaken  off  by  his  impatient 
movements^  or  endeavours  to  awaken  me :  but  how 
long  he  waited^  I  cannot  tell.  Though  blind*  that 
horse  had  more  sense,  and  needed  less  guidance,  than 
any  one  I  ever  rode." 

By  all  the  family  this  sagacious  and  valuable 
animal  was  much  prised ;  but  Samuel's  father  felt 
for  it  an  especial  r^^ard ;  and  the  attachment  between 
the  master  and  his  fidthful  servant  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance>  mutual.  Many  years  before,  the  poor  beast»  in 
a  wretehed  ccmdition,  from  starvatum  and  ill  usage, 
was  turned  out  on  a  common  to  die.  The  owner 
willingly  sold  it  for  little  more  than  the  value  of  the 
skin ;  and  his  new  possessor,  having,  by  care  and 
kindness,  restored  it  to  strength,  soon  found  that  he 
had  made  a  most  advantageous  bargain.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  and  his  blind  companion  tra- 
velled the  road  together;  and  many  were  the  proofe 
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of  its  intelligence  and  attachment.  After  the  horse 
was  past  labour,  it  was  kept  in  the  orchard,  and 
attended  with  almost  parental  care.  Latterly  it  had 
become  unable  to  bite  the  grass ;  and  the  old  man 
regularly  fed  it  with  bread  soaked  in  milk.  "  I 
remember,"  says  the  present  survivor  of  the  family, 
"  that  when  the  sagacious  creature  would,  early  in 
the  morning,  pnt  his  head  over  the  orchard  railing, 
towards  his  master's  bed-room,  and  give  its  usual 
neigb,  my  father  would  jump  out  of  bed,  open  the 
window,  and  call  to  the  horse,  saying,  '  My  poor  old 
fellow,  I  will  be  with  thee  soon."  And  when  the 
animal  died,  he  would  not  allow  its  skin  or  shoes  to 
be  taken  off;  but  had  the  carcase  buried  entire." 

The  ro^l  by  which  the  old  Mr.  Drew  was 
accustomed  to  travel,  to  and  from  Plymouth,  passed 
along  a  very  dangerous  place,  known  by  the  name  of 
Battem  Cliffs ;  where,  for  about  half  a  mile,  a  few 
false  steps  might  cause  the  traveller  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  or  plunge  him,  from  a  dizzy 
height,  into  the  surges  of  the  foaming  ocean.  Here, 
on  his  return  from  Plymouth,  he  was  once  assaulted 
by  two  horsenaen,  who  commanded  him  to  deliver 
his  money,  His  horse  being  heavily  laden,  escape 
was  hopeless ;  yet  he  resisted  their  demand.  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  men  presented  a  pistol,  threatening 
to  shoot  and  throw  bim  over  the  cliff;  and  both  of 
them,  laying  hold  of  him,  attempted  to  execute  the 
latter  part  of  the  threat.  He  called  for  help;  and 
the  sound  of  approaching  horses  caused  the  robbers. 
before  they  had  executed  their  intention,  to  gallop 
off  by  a  cross  road.     Presently,  two  young  men,  who 
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had  heard  bis  cry,  came  up.  and  learning  how  he 
had  Ijeen  attacked,  urged  him,  by  way  of  mutual 
protection,  to  turn,  and  accompany  tbem  to  Ply- 
mouth. This  he  declined,  being  not  far  from  Looe, 
his  usual  resting-place.  His  horse,  however,  was 
missing ;  and  he  feared,  that,  being  blind,  it  might 
have  fallen  over  the  clilT,  during  the  scuffle  with  his 
assailfints.  He  sought  for  it  for  some  time,  in  vain ; 
when,  calling  it  loudly  by  name,  he  was  answered  by 
its  welcome  neigh,  and  following  the  sound,  found 
the  careful  animal  securely  lodged  in  a  recess  of 
the  road,  whither  it  had  instinctively  retreated.* 

*  After  ibe  good  man  bat]  been  tints  in  jeopardy,  be,  at  tbe 
reconimendiilkin  of  bis  family,  procured  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
to  bo  die  companion  of  bis  junrnc^s ;  for  nrms  be  would  not 
carrj.  Of  tliis  dog,  and  a  smaller  ono  Ibat  bad  been  bred 
in  the  iiouse,  Mr.  Drew  ased  to  relate  tbc  following  singnlftr 
■tory.  The  circnmslBDce  occnrred  while  bu  wat  tbus  living  al 
Polpea,  and  was  witnensed  \iy  himself, 

"  Our  dxry  was  nndur  a  room  whicli  was  nsed  occasiondly 
as  a  bam  and  appte-cliambn-,  into  which  tho  fowls  soiiielimes 
found  their  way,  and,  in  scratching  awong  ibe  chaff,  scattered 
the  dust  on  the  pans  of  milk  below,  to  tbc  great  annoyance  of 
my  mother-in-law.  In  Ibis,  a  favunrilc  cock  of  lieTH  was  the 
chief  transgressor.  One  day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy, 
fDlIowed  by  the  little  dog;  uid  finiling  ilnst  again  ihrnwa  on 
her  milk-pans,  she  exclaimed,  '  I  wUh  that  cock  were  ilead.' 
^ot  long  after,  she  being  with  ns  in  (be  harvest  fitlil,  we 
observed  the  little  dog  dragging  along  tlie  cock,  just  killcil, 
-wliich,  with  an  air  of  trinmph,  he  laid  at  my  mollier-in-law'a 
feel.  She  was  dreadfiUly  exasperated  at  tlte  hiera)  rulfllnicnl 
of  her  hastily  ottered  wish,  and,  snalcliing  a  stick  from  the 
hedge,  attempted  tu  give  tbc  luiklcss  dog  a  beating.  Tbc  dug, 
seeing  the  rcceptiou  be  was  likely  lo  meet  with,  whcie  be 
expected  marks  of  approbation,  left  iho  bird,  ami  ran  olT;  fiho 
braadishiiig  bcr  stiok,   and  saying,  in  a  lovd,  angry   toamt 
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Between  Samuel  and  his  sister,  there  was,  from  an 
early  date,  a  very  strong  attachment,  which,  ijisteatl 
of  diminishing  as  they  advanced  to  maturity,  and 
when  their  distinct  connexions  caused  a  separation 
of  interests, 

"  Grew  with  Iheir  gronib,  and  artagihtu'i  nith  IMt  itrengtb," 

With  him,  almost  the  last  object  of  his  solicitude 
was,  the  welfare  of  that  *  dear  woman,  who  had 
home  with  him  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;' 
and  her  earliest  anxiety  appears  to  have  been  for  the 


'  I'll  pay  iLee  for  this  by  and  by.'  In  the  evening,  she  was 
aliout  to  put  her  threat  mto  execution,  wlien  she  fouDc]  the 
liltl«  dog  established  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  tho  targe 
one  standing  before  it.  Endeavonring  to  fulfil  her  intention, 
by  lirEt  driving  oif  the  large  dog,  he  gave  her  plainly  to  under- 
stand, that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  relinquish  his  post. 
Aho  then  sought  to  get  at  the  flmall  dog  behind  the  other ;  but 
the  threatening  gesture  and  fiercer  growl  of  ihe  large  one 
sufHcieiilly  indicated  that  the  attempt  woald  be  not  a  little 
perilous.  The  result  was,  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
her  design.  In  killing  the  cock,  I  can  scarcely  think  that 
Ihc  dog  understood  the  precise  import  of  my  step-molher's 
wish,  aa  hia  immediate  execution  of  it  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  cock  was  a  more  recent  favourile,  and  had  received  some 
attentions  which  had  previously  been  bestowed  upon  himself. 
This.  I  think,  had  led  him  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  binl.  which  he  did  not  presume  to  indulge,  until  my 
mother's  tone  and  manner  indicated  that  the  cock  was  no 
longer  under  her  protection.  In  the  power  of  communicating 
wilb  each  other,  which  these  dogs  evidently  possessed,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  displayed  by  other  species 
of  animals,  a  faculty  seeins  to  bo  developed,  of  which  we  know 
tery  little.  On  tho  whole,  I  neterremember  to  have  met  with 
a  case  in  which,  to  human  appearance,  there  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  moral  perception,  than  b  that  of  my  father's  two 
dogi." 
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happiness  of  him,  whom  she  used  to  calL  'her  dear 
Sammy.'  Young  as  she  was,  at  the  period  we  now 
record,  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  felt  most  Acutely 
on  his  account ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  rude  and 
thoughtless  boy,  who  was  prone  to  make  a  J66t  of 
serious  things,  she  often  prayed,  that  God  would  saye 
her  brother  Samuel.  ''One  night,"  she  observes, 
^'  I  was  thinking  about  him  in  bed,  and  praying  for 
him,  when  I  fell  asleep,  and  my  young  mind  received 
great  comfort  from  a  dream.  I  thought  I  was  in  the 
garden  with  my  brother,  mourning  over  his  state. 
While  in  this  situation,  some  one  informed  me,  that 
Samuel  must  lay  himself  down  by  the  hedge,  and  if 
I  saw  the  sun  shine  on  him,  he  would  be  saved. 
He  lay  dovm,  as  I  thought,  and  remained  a  long  time 
enveloped  in  shade.  At  length,  the  sun  shone  upon 
him  in  its  brightness,  and  caused  me  to  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy."  She  felt  assured,  from  this  time, 
that  he  would  not  'taste  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 
death ;'  and,  though  some  years  elapsed  before  her 
brother  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  he  eventually 
became  her  most  valued  preceptor  in  the  ways  pf 
righteousness. 

Of  this  beloved  relative,  little  can  be  said.  For 
where  praise  would  give  pain,  truth  must  remain 
silent.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  noticingj^ 
that,  besides  their  natural  affection,  there  existed 
between  Mr.  Drew  and  herself  a  true  congeniality 
of  sentiment.  Possessed  of  a  disciplined  understand- 
ing, refined  sensibilities,  and  unaffected  piety,  she 
was  the  constant  object  of  her  brother  s  affection ; 
and  he  seldom  indulged  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
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uster,  but  he  concluded  by  repeating,  with  much 
feeling, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blusb  nnseeo. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desect  air." 

The  reader  will  wish  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of 
the  following  remarkable  deliverance  from  danger, 
of  which  she  was  the  subject. 

"  I  think,"  she  relates,  "  it  was  some  time  in  the 
month  of  November,  1796,  when  I  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  that  I  met  with  the  following  occur- 
rence. I  had  been  at  St.  Austell,  and  was  returning 
to  my  father's  house,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. To  shorten  my  journey,  the  weather  being  cold 
and  boisterous,  I  crossed  a  river,  near  the  sea,  and 
travelled  over  a  sandy  beach.  This  was  the  usual 
route  when  the  tide  permitted ;  but  at  its  further 
extremity  I  had  to  pass  under  a  cliff,  which,  at  high 
water,  the  influx  of  the  waves  renders  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  impracticable.  On  approaching  this 
place,  I  found  that  the  tide  had  advanced  further 
than  I  had  anticipated;  yet,  thinking  myself  safe, 
being  within  half  a  mile  of  my  home,  I  entered  the 
water  without  any  apprehension ;  but  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  before  I  found  it  much  deeper  than  1 
expected. 

"  Having  discovered  my  error,  the  cliff  being  on 
my  left  hand,  and  the  turbulent  sea  on  my  right, 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  my  horse,  aud  retreat;  but, 
in  doing  this,  the  poor  animal  fell  over  a  projecting 
rock.  By  this  fall,  I  was  thrown  from  him  on  the 
Kide  next  the  sea,  and,  in  an  instant,  was  burieii 
in  Ihe  waves.     I,  however,  retained  my  senaes,  and. 
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aware  of  my  danger,  held  &8t  by  the  horse^  which» 
after  some  struggling,  drew  me  safely  on  the  beach* 

'^  But  although  I  had  thus  fiu:  escaped  the  violence 
of  the  surt  my  situation  was  dreadfully  insecure. 
I  now  found  mysdf  hemmed  in  between  two  project- 
ing point8>  with,  scarcely  the  possilnlity  of  getting 
around  either.  The  tide  was  also  encroaching  rapidly 
on  me^  and  the  cliff  it  was  impossible  to  scalt.  The 
wind,,  which  Jiad  been  blowing  in  an  angiy  manner, 
oawincreased  its  fury;  Thunder  began  to  roll;  and 
the  Yivid  lightning,  gleaming  on  the  sui&ce  of  the 
water,  just  interrupted  the  surrounding  darkness,  to 
ahem  me  the  horror,  of  my.  situation.  This  was 
accompanied  with  tremendous  showers  of  hail,  from 
the  violence  df  which  I  could  find  no  shelter.  Thus 
circumstanced,  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  remount 
my  horsei  resolving  to  pass  one  of  the  projecting 
points,  as  my  conly  chance  of  safety,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt ;  but  all  my  efforts  proved  imsuccessfiil,  and 
to  this  inability  it  is  probable  that  I  owe  my  life. 
.  ''The. tide  gaining  fast  upon  me,  the  poor  animal 
instinctively  mounted  a  rock ;  and  I,  with  difficulty, 
followed. the  example.  In  this  forlorn  condition,  I 
again  made  another  ineffectual  effort  to  remount> 
without  duly  considering  the  inevitable  destnu^on 
that  awaited  me,  in  case  I  had  succeeded. 

''  The  waves,  urged  on  Jl>y  the  tempest,  to  the  whole 
rigour  of  which  I  stood  exposed,  soon  told  me  that 
my  retreat  was  unsafe.  The  rock  on  which  myself 
and  hoKse  stood,  was  soon  covered  with  the  rising 
tide,  and  at  times,  we  were  so  nearly  overwhelmed, 
that  I  could  literally  say, '  Thy  waves  and  thy  billows 
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are  gone  over  me.'  Surrounded  thus  by  water,  my 
horse  made  another  desperate  effort,  and  happily 
gained  a  still  more  elevated  crag.  I  followed,  but 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  and,  as  all  further  as- 
cent appeared  impracticable,  in  this  place  I  expected 
to  meet  my  (ate. 

"  Under  this  impression,  with  *  but  a  step  between 
me  and  death,'  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
solemnities  and  near  approach  of  eternity,  into  which, 
l>erhaps,  a  few  minutes  might  hurry  my  disembodied 
spirit.  In  these  awful  moments,  I  can  truly  say, 
'  I  cried,  by  reason  of  mine  affliction,  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  heard  me.'  In  the  midst  of  the  watero,  I 
knelt  on  a  rock,  and  commended  my  soul  to  Him  who 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  well  knowing 
that  he  was  able  to  say  to  the  turbulent  ocean, 
'Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,'  At  one  time,  I 
felt  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but  this  was  speedily  destroyed 
by  the  increasing  waters,  which,  still  gaining  upon  us, 
convinced  me  that  the  tide  had  not  yet  reached  its 
height. 

"Conceiving  my  own  deliverance  to  be  scarcely 
possible,  I  felt  anxious  for  tlie  escape  of  my  horse, 
and,  with  this  view,  endeavoured  to  disencumber  him 
of  the  bridle  and  saddle,  that,  in  attempting  to  swim, 
he  might  find  no  impediment  to  prevent  his  reachiuj^ 
the  shore.  But.  while  I  was  thus  engaged,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  by  a  violent  exertion,  the  horse 
partially  ascended  another  crag,  so  as  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  water.  I  was  not  long  in  attempting 
a  similar  efiFort,  in  which  I  happily  succeeded.     This. 
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horwover,  was  our  last  retreat ;  for  jufit  over  my  head 
projected  a  large  shelving  rock«  ahoye  which  it  was 
impossible  to  ascend.  Here  I  sat  down^  with  a 
niind  somewhat  composed^  to  wait  the  event. 

''  After  remaining  in  this  situation  for  some  time, 
I  began  to  hope  that  the  tide  had  reached  its  height ; 
and  in  this  I  was  at  length  confirmed  by  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon»  which^  gleaming  on  the  rocks, 
shewed,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  that  the  water  had 
actually  begun  to  subside.  I  was  now  convinced, 
that  if  we  could  retain  our  position  until  the  water 
had  retired,  and  I  could  survive  the  cold,  we  might 
both  be  preserved ;  but  this  was  exceedingly  doubtful. 
The  posture  in  which  my  horse  stood  was  nearly 
perpendicular ;  and  I  was  cherished  by  the  warmth 
which  proceeded  from  his  breath,  as  I  kept  his  head 
near  my  bosom,  and  derived  from  it  a  ben^  which 
experience  only  can  explain. 

*'  As  the  tide  retired,  and  the  moon  rose,  I  dis- 
covered^  by  its  increasing  light,  to  what  a  fearful 
height  we  had  ascended;  and  that  to  descend  in 
safety  was  not  less  difficult,  than  the  means  of  getting 
up  had  been  extraordinary.  This^  however,  was  at 
last  effected,  without  any  material  accident.  On 
reaching  the  beach,  from  which  the  waves  had  now 
retired,  I  endeavoured  to  walk  towards  my  home,  but 
found  myself  so  benumbed,  that  I  was  unable ;  and 
my  voice  was  so  nearly  gone,  that  I  could  not  call 
fw  help,  although  I  was  not  fiu:  from  my  fathers 
house,  and  near  many  kind  neighbours,  who  would 
)AVe  risked  their  lives  to  render  me  assistance,  if  they 
hid  kuown  of  my  situation. 
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''Being  unable  to  i)roeeed,  I  seated  myself  upon  a 
Toci,  and  expected^  from  the  intense  eold>  that  I 
must  perish^  although  I  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  and  the  drenching  of  the  waves.  How  long 
I  remained^here^  I  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but, 
when  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  I 
was  providentially  discovered  in  this  position,  by  my 
Other's  servant^  who  had  been  sent  out  to  search  for 
me;  as,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  family  had 
anticipated  some  misfortune,  and  become  alarmed. 

''I  had  been  in  the  water  about  three  or  four 
hours,  and  exposed  to  the  disasters  .of  the  tempest 
from  about  five  in  the  evening  to  half  past  eleven  at 
night.  I  then  reached  my  comfortable  dwelling  much 
exhausted*  but  to  the  great  joy  of  my  afifectionate 
parent,  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  been  offering  up 
petitions  in  my  behalf,  to  Him  who  hears  the  prayen^ 
that  are  presented  to  Hint  in  sincerity. 

^^  For  tiiis  preservation,  I  desire  to  thspak  my  God ; 
but  my  words  are  poor,  and  insufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. May  all  my  actions  praise  him,  and  may  my 
lengthened  life  be  devoted-  to  his  glory ! " 


SECTION    VI. 

Smmmel  is  employed  in  the  neighbtmrhood  of  Plymouth  —  Hie 
eharaeter  at  that  time  —  Periloui  emuggling  adventmre. 

Having  remained  with  his  father's  family  from  about 
Midsummer,  1782,  xmtil  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
a  situation  was  found  for  Samuel,  at  Millbrook,  on 
the  Cornish  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  To 
this  place  he  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  who, 
fearing  he  might  still  be  disposed  to  indulge  his  love 
of  adventure^  recommended  him  to  the  especial  charge 
of  his  employer,  a  respectable  man,  named  Williams. 
The  harbour  of  Hamoaze  exhibited  all  the  buMle 
inddent  to  a  great  naval  station  in  time  of  war.  Of 
this^  Millbrook,  near  which  the  King's  breweiy  at 
South  Down  is  situated^  partook.  These  things  had 
great  charms  for  Samuel.  Besides  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  it  was  exactly  adapted  to  gratify  his  active  and 
enterprising  disposition.  He  was  placed,  too,  in  a 
shop  where  there  were  many  persons  employed, 
and  where  business  was  done  in  a  more  skilful 
manner,  and  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  than  he 
had  before  witnessed.  He  therefore  went  willingly 
to  work,  and  in  the  intervals,  sought  for  information 
respecting  surrounding  objects.  Being  now  cast 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise 
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industry  and  economy.  He  used  to  describe  himself 
as  '  a  wretched  tool  at  the  trade/  unable,  in  ordinaiy 
hoars,  to  earn  more  than  eight  shillings  a  week.  On 
one  occasion,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary pressure  of  business,  the  men  had  worked  many 
hours  a  day,  and  the  master  paid  him  half-a-gniuea 
at  the  week's  end,  he  was  perfectly  astounded.  "It 
was,"  he  said,  "  a  coin  I  had  never  handled,  and  a 
sum  so  much  greater  than  I  had  ever  possessed,  that 
I  scarcely  knew  how  to  bestow  it,"  Of  his  domestic 
economy,  at  this  first  entrance  upon  life,  he  used 
frequently  to  quote  instances  in  later  years,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  his  apprentices,  ser- 
vants, and  children ;  tcUing  them,  that  Liskeard  was 
not  the  only  place  where  he  had '  tied  his  apron-string 
tighter  for  a  dinner.' 

Thrown  into  collision  with  many  shopmates,  and 
subject  to  their  jokes,  on  account  of  his  uncouth 
appearance,  and  ignorance  of  business,  his  faculties 
were  roused  in  self-defence  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  be 
displayed  such  quickness  at  repartee,  as  to  gain  him 
the  general  respect  of  his  comrades,  few  of  whom, 
dreading  his  wit,  chose  to  be  his  assailants.  His 
argumentative  powers,  too,  were  now  beginning  to 
develope  themselves,  upon  such  matters  as  were 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  uneducated  me- 
chanics. "  I  very  well  remember,"  says  a  person 
who  was  then  an  apprentice  in  the  same  shop,  "that 
in  our  disputes,  those  who  could  get  Sam  Drew  on 
their  side,  always  made  sure  of  victory  ;  and  he  bad 
so  much  good  humour  and  drollery,  that  we  all  liked 
him,  and  were  very  sorry  when  he  went  away." 
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After  having  been  about  a  year  iu  Millbrook,  work 
;  scauty,  aud  he,  with  some  others,  was  dis- 
He  then  obtained  employment  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  King-sand  and  Cawsand.  How 
long  he  remained  in  this  place  is  uncertain;  but 
while  here,  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  other 
than  intellectual  contests.  A  small  silver  horse, 
won  by  him  as  the  prize  of  victory  in  cudgel  playing, 
was  kept  as  a  trophy,  until,  from  his  altered  views  of 
such  matters,  lie  became  ashamed  of  its  exhibition. 
We  may  mention,  too,  incidentally,  that  be  was  aii 
excellent  swimmer, — an  art  which  one  of  his  juvenile 
companions  says,  he  acquired,  while  an  apprentice, 
by  making  voyages  on  a  mill-pond  in  a  long  washing 
tub,  or  tray,  which  frequently  upset. 

His  next  residence  was  at  Crafthole.  a  village 
about  six  miles  west  of  his  late  abode,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  noted  smuggling  spot.  Port  Wrinkle. 
Here  he  very  nearly  terminated  his  life  and  ad- 
ventures. 

We  have  seen,  that,  during  bis  apprenticeship,  he 
more  than  once  joined  parties  who  were  engird 
in  smu^ling  transactions,  and  that  no  dishonour 
was  attached  to  the  occupation.  In  Kingsand  and 
Cawsand,  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  secret 
business  of  the  place ;  and,  from  his  propensity  to 
engage  iu  any  exploit,  it  is  very  probable  that  while 
resident  there,  he  felt  no  reluctance  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance when  called  upon.  Such  services  too,  were 
liberally  compensated,  in  consideration  of  the  risk 
and  personal  exposure ;  and  this  was  no  trifling 
inducement  to  a  youth  who  had  to  maintain  himself 
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uftoB  'eight  shillings  a  week.'  The  same  natura] 
disj)osition,  ami  prospect  of  reward,  rendered  him 
equally  willing  to  take  part  in  such  affairs  in  his 
new  place  ef  abode,  where  also  the  few  inhabitants 
depended  chiefly  upon  smuggling  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

Port  Wrinkle,  which  Crafthole  adjoins,  lies  about 
the  middle  of  the  very  extensive  bay  reaching  from 
Looe  Island  to  the  Rame  Head.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  fissure  among  the  rocks  which  guard  the  long  line 
of  coast ;  and  being  exposed  to  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence of  the  prevailing  winds,  affords  a  very  precarious 
shelter.  Notice  was  given  throughout  Crafthole,  one 
evening,  about  the  month  of  December,  1784,  that 
a  vessel,  latlen  with  contraband  goods,  was  on  the 
coast,  and  would  be  ready  that  night  to  discharge 
her  cargo.  At  nightfall,  Samuel  Drew,  with  the  rest 
of  the  male  population,  made  towards  the  port.  One 
party  remained  on  the  rocks,  to  make  signals,  and 
dispose  of  the  goods  when  landed;  the  other,  of 
which  he  was  one,  manned  the  boats.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark  ;  and  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  dischai^ing  the  vessel's  cat^o,  when  the  wind 
rose,  with  a  heavy  sea.  To  prevent  their  vessel  from 
being  driven  od  the  rocks,  the  seamen  found  it  neces- 
sary to  stand  off  from  the  port,  and  thus  increased  the 
hazard  of  the  boatmen.  Unfavourable  as  these  cir- 
cumstances were,  all  seemed  resolved  to  persevere ; 
and  several  trips  were  made  between  the  vessel  and 
the  shore.  The  wind  continuing  to  increase,  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  boat  in  which  Samuel  sat 
bad  his  hat  blown  off,  and  in  striving  to  recover  it. 
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upset  the  boat,  and  three  of  the  men  were  imme- 
diately drowned.     Samuel  and  two  or  three  others 
clung  to  the  boat  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  finding 
that  it  was  drifting  from  the  port,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  and  sustain  themselves  by  swimming. 
They  were  now  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
the  darkness  prevented  them  from  ascertaining  its 
direction.      Samuel  had  given  himself  up  as  lost, 
when  he  laid  hold  of  a  mass  of  floating  sea-weed, 
which  afforded  him  a  temporary  support.    At  length 
he  approached  some  rocks  near  the  shore,  upon  which 
he  and  two  of  the  men,  the  only  survivors  of  seven, 
succeeded  in  getting;   but  they  were  so  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  so  much  exhausted  with  their  exertion 
in  swinmiing,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  could  maintain  their  position  against  the  force 
of  the  sea  which  sometimes  broke  over  them.    Their 
perilous  situation  was  not  unperceived  by  their  com- 
rades ;  yet  their  calls  for  help,  if  heard,  were  for  a 
long  time  disregarded.    When  the  vessel  had  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  put  to  sea,  a  boat  was  despatched  to 
take  them  off;   and  now,  finding  in  what  condition 
Samuel  and  his  wrecked  companions  were,  after  hav- 
ing been  three  hours  in  the  water,  and  half  of  that 
time  swimming  about,  the  others  endeavoured  to 
compensatCi  by  a  show  of  kindness,  for  their  previous 
inhumanity.     Life  being  nearly  extinct,  the  sufferers 
were  carried  to  a  neighbouring  farm  house,  and  the 
inmates  compelled  by  threats  to  admit  them,     A  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and  fresh  &ggots  piled  on 
it,  while  the  half-drowned  men,  who  were  placed  in 
a  recess  of  the  chimney,  unable  tp  relieve  themselves. 
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were  compelled  lo  endure  the  excessive  lieal  which 
their  ignorant  companions  thought  necessary  to  restore 
animation.  One  of  the  party,  too,  supposing  that 
fire  within  would  not  be  less  efficacious  than  fire 
without,  and  believing  brandy  to  be  a  universal 
remedy,  brought  a  keg  of  it  from  the  cargo  landed, 
and,  with  the  characteristic  recklessness  of  a  sailor 
and  a  smuggler,  knocking  in  the  head  with  a  hatchet, 
presented  them  with  a  bowlful.  "  Whether,"  observed 
Mr.  Drew,  on  relating  this  most  perilous  adventure, 
"  we  drank  of  it,  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  recommended,  or  I  should  not  now 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale.  My  first  sensation  was 
that  of  extreme  cold.  Although  half-roasted,  it  was 
a  long  while  before  I  felt  the  fire,  though  its  ef- 
fects are  still  visible  ou  my  legs,  which  were  burnt 
in  several  places.  The  wounds  continued  open  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  marks  I  shall  carry  to  my 
grave.  After  leaving  the  farm  house,  1  had  lo  walk 
about  two  miles  through  deep  snow,  to  my  lodgings. 
When  I  think  of  the  complicated  perils  of  that  night, 
I  am  astonished  that  I  ever  survived  them." 

On  hearing  of  his  son's  narrow  escape  from  an 
untimely  death,  the  father,  in  the  bitterness  of  hi.s 
soul,  exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  what  will  be  the  end  of  my 
poor  unhappy  boy  ?"  He  felt  extremely  desirous  of 
withdrawing  Samuel  from  a  neighbourhood  that 
offered  him  so  many  inducements  to  run  into  danger, 
and  wished  to  place  him  where  he  would  be  under 
his  own  inspection,  or  that  of  his  friends.  Prose- 
cuting his  inqniries  with  this  view,  he  learnt,  that  a 
young  man,  who  had  lately  begun    business  as  a 
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saddler,  in  St.  AiistelL  ^as  about  to  commence  shoe- 
making  also ;  and  on  making  application^  ascertained 
his  willingness  td  employ  Samuel  as  his  principal  in 
that  department.  This  being  what  the  parent  wanted, 
he  communicated  with  his  son^  and  found  him  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  proposition.  SamueL  therefore, 
after  spending  the  Christmas  in  his  father  s  house, 
took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Austell. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Samuel  Drew  as  the 
lively^  self-willed,  intractable  child;  as  the  wild, 
thoughtless,  fearless  boy;  as  the  daring,  resolute, 
enterprizing  youth  ;•"— exhibiting  in  these  succes- 
sive stages,  indications  of  that  mental  vigour  which 
would  lead  its  posses6(»r,  however  circumstanced, 
to  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Debarred 
by  his  parents'  poverty,  and  his  own  disposition, 
from  the  advantages  of  education,  we  have  seen 
him  exposed,  almost  from  in&ncy,  to  hardship  and 
privation.  We  have  seen  him,  in  the  first  dawning 
of  reason,  after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in 
his  moral  duties  by  a  gifted  and  affectionate  mother, 
prematurely  deprived  of  her  precepts  and  her  ex- 
ample. Though  preserved,  by  her  timely  instmetion 
and  the  general  decorum  of  his  fietther  s  house,  from 
profone  language  and  gross  immorality,  yet,  for  v^ant 
of  suitable  control,  we  have  seen  him  the  associate 
of  vicious  companions,  and  the  participator  of  their 
follies.  And  we  have  seen  him,  in  his  more  advanced 
growth,  still  unrestrained  by  parental  authority,  and 
destitute  of  any  cherished  moral  or  religious  feeling, 
yielding  to  the  promptings  of  an  adventurous  spirit. 
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and   brought^  in  consequence^  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction. 

Hereafter  he  will  appear  before  us  in  a  more 
matured  stage  of  existence,  and  under  a  more 
pleasing  character.  Arrived  at  manhood,  we  shaU 
find  him  awaking  from  the  dream  of  life  to  its  reality, 
and  opening  his  eyes  to  receive  divine  illumination. 
Feelii^  his  ignorance  of  natural  science,  and  of 
spiritual  things,  and  resolving,  in  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  to  redeem  the  time,  and  retrieve  the 
past,  we  shall  find  him  putting  forth  his  energies, — 
surmounting  the  obstacles  of  obscure  birth,  poverty, 
and  want  of  education, — boldly  venturing  into  untried 
regions  of  thought, —  rising  to  an  honourable  station 
in  literature, —  and  acquiring  just  renown.  To  what 
cause  is  such  a  change  to  be  attributed?  Those 
who  peruse  this  narrative,  will,  we  think,  feel  no 
difiiculty  in  ascribing  it  wholly  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  communicated 
through  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


« 


So  Ljcidas  sunk  low,  but  monnted  high. 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked  the  waves.* 


SECTION  VII. 

Meikodism  iu  Si»  AwsteU — Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  appoUUmeni 
and  labours  there  —  Death  of  JabezDrew — Its  effect  oh 
Samuel  —  He  becomes  decidedfy  religious,  and  joins  the 
Methodists^  society. 

When  Samuel  Drew  went  to  reside  in  St.  Anstell, 
Wesleyan  Methodism  was  exciting  attention*  The 
Tilde  manners  of  the  population,  which  had  led  simie 
to  call  Cornwall,  ^  West  Barbary,''  were  fest  yielding 
to  the  benign  influences  of  that  gospel,  which  had 
been  so  faithfcdly  and  zealously  promulgated  among 
its  inhabitants,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors.*  The  ^  refnroach  of  the  cross'  had  not* 
however,  ceased.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
Methodists'  society,  subjected  the  individual  to  con- 

*  *'  I  am  assured,"  jon  add,  **  that  MeUiodism  has,  firoBi 
ill  first  rise  to  its  present  state  of  insolent  boasting,  been  alarm- 
ingly injurious  to  the  conmunitj.''  This  is  a  most  pregnaat 
falsehood.  It  has  been  amasbgly  beneficial.  It  has  turned 
the  wretched  heathens  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  thousands  of 
heathens  as  wretched,  in  the  eoUieries  all  oyer  the  kingdom, 
together  with  the  profligate  rabble  of  all  our  great  towns,  into 
sober,  serious,  professed,  and  practical  Christians.  And  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  my  own  parishioners  all  Methodists  at 
this  moment."  **  John  Whitaker." 

[Polwhck's  Memoirs  of  WhUaher,  p.  141.] 
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tumely,  and  sometimes  to  persecution ;  and  however 
willing  those  who  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  might  be,  to  acknowledge  the  general 
Ijenefit  which  had  accrued  to  Cornwall,  from  this 
kind  of  religious  teaching,  many  were  disposed  to 
regard  a  connexion  with  the  Methodists  as  a  proof  of 
mental  imbecility. 

Although  St.  Austell  was  not  visited  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  on  his  first  journey  into  this  county,  it  was 
a  place  where  he  was  afterwards  favourably  received, 
and  attentively  heard.  Here,  about  the  year  1748, 
a  small  society  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Drew's 
parents  were  members.  In  the  infancy  of  this  society, 
its  services  were  held  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
private  dwellings ;  but,  when  it  increased  in  numbers 
and  inflaence,  and  its  ministers  had  begun  to  attract 
many  hearers,  an  effort  was  made  to  erect  a  house 
for  worship.  In  what  year  this  was  built  is  now 
unknown.  Its  dimensions  were  very  small,  adapted 
merely  to  the  immethate  necessities  of  the  people ; 
bat  subsequently  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  gallery 
erected.  In  this  place  the  early  apostles  of  Metho- 
dism addressed  their  hearers,  until  the  year  1787; 
and  here  the  society  held  its  meetings  when  Mr. 
Drew  became  a  member.*  Through  the  respect- 
ability of  some  persons  who  had  joined  it,  and 
from  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
open  persecution  was  little  known ;  yet  those  who 
attended  the  Methodist  chaiMil  were  often  the  sub- 

•  AuotUer  chapel  was  erected  in  17B7;  and  a  iLin),  still 
more  Bpacious,  wu  completod  in  1820. 


I 
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jects  of  petty  annoyance.  But  this,  receiving  no 
countenance  from  the  influential  inhabitants,  was 
discontinued  ;  and  many  persons  respectably  circum- 
stanced in  life  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  attend  the 
Methodist  ministry,  which  was  gradually  rising  into 
notice,  and  making  its  way  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public. 

When  Methodism  became  more  fully  organized,  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  into  circuits,  Corn- 
wall was  comprised  within  two  such  divisions ;  and 
St.  Austell  was  made  the  central  station^  and  residence 
of  the  preachers,  of  the  eastern  circuit •  In  1784-5, 
the  time  in  which  our  narrative  now  places  us,  the 
appointed  ministers  were  Messrs.  Francis  Wrigley, 
William  Church,  and  Adam  Clarke,  each  of  whom 
is  gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  With  their  labours, 
especially  those  of  the  latter,  (whose  name  is  known 
wherever  Protestant  Christianity  prevails,  and,  while 
science,  erudition,  piety  and  philanthropy  command 
public  approbation,  will  never  be  forgotten),  this 
year  of  Samuel  Drew's  life,  is  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 

Next  to  the  personal  labours  of  Mr.  Wesley,  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  give  an  impulse  to  Methodism 
in  St.  Austell,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  vital  re- 
ligion through  its  agency  there,  as  the  appointment 
to  this  circuit  of  Mr.  Clarke,  then  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  eminently  useful  ministry.  His  colleagues 
were  pious,  zealous,  and  acceptable  preachers;  but 
Mr.  Clarke's  juvenile  appearance  excited  public  cu- 
riosity, and  he  was  made  instrumental  to  the  salvation 
of  many  souls.     The  year  of  his  appointment  to  the 
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St.  Austell  circuit  became  an  era  in  its  history.  In 
connexion  with  other  circumstances,  his  preaching 
was  the  meand  of  effecting  a  signal  change  in  Mr. 
Drew's  character.  His  reception,  and  the  results 
of  his  ministry,  were  thus  graphicaUy  described  by 
Mr.  D.  to  a  member  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  s  family. 

"  Though  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and,  as  far  as  religion  occupied  my 
thoughts,  was  an  Arminian  in  sentiment,  yet  I  had 
very  little  serious  feeling,  and  no  intention  of  joining 
the  Methodist  body.  But  just  then  a  thin,  active 
stripling  came  into  the  St.  Austell  circuit  as  a 
preacher,  of  the  name  of  Adam  Clarke.  Him  I  heard 
with  surprise  and  attention.  I  followed  his  preaching 
whenever  I  could ;  and  so  did  a  multitude  of  others. 
He  gave  us  no  dogmas,  he  forced  upon  us  no  doctrines ; 
but  he  set  us  a  thinking  and  reasoning,  because  he 
thought  and  reasoned  with  us  himself.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed wherever  he  went ;  and  his  word,  spirit,  and 
conduct,  were  severally  made  blessings  to  many,  while 
his  zeal  was  the  wonder  and  profit  of  multitudes. 
His  sermons  were  short,  numerous,  and  earnest ;  and, 
though  yoimg,  and  looking  even  younger  than  he 
reaUy  was,  yet  he  gained  and  maintained  an  influence 
and  respect  which  none  felt  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own. 
I  well  recollect  the  time,  when,  having  to  preach  in 
St.  Austell,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  get  into  the  chapel.  At  that  time,  the  males 
and  females  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house ;  and, 
that  on  which  the  women  were  being  nearest  the 
street,  he  got  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  was 
borne  along  upon  their  hands  and  heads,  till,  without 
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touching  the  floor^  he  was  safely  landed  in  the  pnlpit. 
An  elderly  member  of  the  society  once  said  to  me, 
'When  I  saw  Adam  Clarke  enter  onr  pnlpit  for  Ae 
first  tirne^  I  thought  within  myself.  Well,  what  does 
Mr.  Wesley  think  of  us,  to  send  us  sucha  boy  as  this  ? 
but  when  I  heard  him  preach,  I  was  astonished;  and 
heartily  glad  I  was  that  I  did  not  tell  my  thoughts,  at 
that  time,  to  any  other  person.'  During  Mr.  Clarke's 
stay  in  St.  Austell,  which  was  only  one  year,  he 
added  my  sister  and  me,  and  many  others,  to  the 

JILCUIUUIBU}     BUvivwjr  • 

The  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Drew  alludes  in  the  last 
sentence,  being  too  important  in  his  personal  history 
to  be  passed  by  with  a  mere  intimation,  we  venture 
to  state  it  circumstantially.  It  is  closely  c(mnected 
with  his  brother's  death,  the  particulars  oi  which 
SdUow  in  his  sister's  words. 

''In  the  month  of  May,  1785,  not  long  after  my 
brother  Samuel  had  gone  to  work  in  St.  Austell,  my 
elder  brother  Jabez  was  taken  ill.  He  had  just  then 
completed  his  twenty-second  year.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  only  a  violent  cold ;  but  it  terminated 
in  a  fever,  which  very  soon  proved  MaX.  He  resided 
with  my  &ther  at  Fo]pea»  and  I  had  been  for  some 
time  with  a  person  in  St.  Austell,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  needlework ;  but,  being  myself  unwell  a  little 
befi>re  his  illness,  I  was  then  at  my  &ther's  house. 
A  few  months  before,  Mr.  Wrigley,  when  preaching 
at  Tywardreath,  in  the  ardour  of  his  seal,  stre- 
nuously urged  upon  the  congregation,  and  especially 
the  young,  the  expediency  of  joining  the  Methodists' 
society.   Several  young  men  were  induced,  apparently 
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without  any  serious  feeling,  to  give  the  preacher  their 
names,  as  disposed  to  follow  his  atlvice ;  and  among 
them  my  brother  Jabez.  They  soon  cUscontinued 
their  attendance,  aud  some  of  Ihem  made  what  Ihey 
had  heard  at  class  meetings  a  matter  of  ridicule. 
My  brother  did  not  fall  into  this  error ;  for  lie  had 
always  shewn  an  outward  respect  for  religion,  while 
Samuel  did  not  scruple  to  scoff  at  serious  things.* 
But,  knowing  that  he  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the 
disposition  of  his  thoughtless  associates,  and  that  he 
was  far  from  such  a  state  of  conscious  acceptance 
with  God  as  he  felt  to  be  necessary  to  his  peace,  he 
esperienced,  when  taken  ill.  great  mental  anxiety, 
and  soon,  the  most  bitter  anguish.  At  first  he  was 
not  considered  to  be  in  danger ;  but  within  a  week 
his  disease  assumed  a  more  malignant  character. 

"  In  this  stage  of  my  brother's  illness,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  introduced  to  him  by  his  sorrowful  parents;  and 
he,  not  knowing  how  great  his  anguish  was,  and 
fearing  to  heal  the  wound  slightly,  probed  it  (as  my 
lather  expressed  it)  a  little  too  deep.  The  agony  of 
his  mind  was  extreme.  All  hope  appeared  to  for- 
sake him ;  and  despair,  for  a  season,  seized  him  as  its 
prey.  Our  mother-in-law  being  herself  a  stranger  to 
jiersonal  religion,  attributed  my  brothers  anguish 
wholly  to  Mr.  Clarke's  visit;  and,  from  a  mistaken 
affection,  now  forijad  Mr.  C,  or  any  other  Methodist 

*  Eitlier  on  Uiis,  or  on  some  previona  occasion,  Samuel  was 
pretent  at  one  of  Uicse  Class- me ctiugs ;  aod  «  ben  the  Leader 
addressed  Uini  porsonallj,  Le,  uUL  his  usual  reoklessuess  and 
liardiboud.  re|>U<^d.  "  This  may  bo  yojir  day  ol'  examination, 
but  it  is  nut  wiy  day  of  confession." 
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to  see  him ;  thus  keeping  £rom  him  those  who  might 
have  administered  consolation. 

'^  How  long  he  remained  in  this  fearful  condition, 
I  do  not  exactly  recollect.  My  father  afterwards  told 
me>  that  he  could  not  endure  to  enter  his  son's  apart* 
ment>  such  horror  appeared  on  his  countenance.  My 
fietther  would  retire  into  the  recesses  of  the  orchard  to 
pour  out  his  soul  to  God ;  and  frequently  was  he  sum- 
moned from  his  knees>  to  attend  upon  his  despairing 
child.  One  day,  when  thus  wrestling  in  prayer,  he 
was  called  to  come  instantly  to  Jabez.  Supposing 
him  to  be  either  dead  or  dying,  with  feelings  wrought 
up  to  intense  agony,  he  went  into  the  sick  chamber ; 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  joy,  instead  of  hearing 
his  son's  groans,  and  beholding  his  horror-stricken 
visage,  he  saw  a  radiant  smile  illuminating  his  pale 
countenance^  and  was  received  with  the  delightful 
salutation,  'Now,  my  dear  father,  all  is  well ;  I  have 
on  the  wedding  garment !  Return  thanks  to  God, 
dear  father.     I  am  going  to  glory !' 

"  In  this  delightfrd  frame  of  mind  my  brother  Jabez 
continued,  though  without  a  prospect  of  recovery. 
Apprehending  his  end  to  be  near,  he  wished  to  see  my 
brother  Samuel  and  myself;  (for  I  had  returned  a  few 
days  before  to  St.  Austell);  and  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  fetch  us.  Until  this  time,  Samuel,  contrary  to  his 
natural  tenderness  of  disposition,  had  shewn  much 
indifference  about  his  brother's  illness.  One  day  a 
report  reached  me  that  Jabez  was  dead ;  and  when, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  I  sought  Samuel,  instead  of 
evincing  concern,  he  ridiculed  my  griet  saying  to  me. 
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'  Why  Tammy,  what's  the  use  of  crying  ?    If  Jabez  is 

dead,  he  must  be  buried ; — ^that's  aU  I  know  about  it.' 

However,  when  the  messenger  came  with  horses  to 

fetch  us,  his  manner  altered ;  and  he  became  serious 

and  thoughtful.     My  feelings,  on  seeing  the  pale 

and  emaciated  but  happy  countenance  of  my  eldest 

brother,  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe.      With  his 

trembling  hand  he  strov^  to  wipe  the  tears  from  my 

bee,  saying,  ^  My  dear  sister,  do  not  mourn.  Whether 

I  live  or  die,  I  am  the  Lord's.'    What  passed  at  the 

interview  between  my  brothers,  I  do  not  know.    I 

can  only  judge  from  its  effects.    From  that  moment, 

Samuel  became  an  altered  character.    The  next  day, 

my  brother  Jabez  appeared  to  revive,  and  some  fSsiint 

hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  but  alas !  it 

was  only 

**  lake  tome  wax  taper  jiut  before  it  dies 
Swells  big  with  life,  an4  gives  a  fairer  ligbt. 
As  if  it  were  prophetic  of  its  end.** 

'^On  the  day  following,  which  was  Sunday,  he 
became  worse,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  that  uight,  with 
expressions  of  delightful  prospects  and  undiminished 
confidence,  he  died,  happy  in  the  Lord.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  my  brothers  death  ou  me,  that  I  became 
seriously  ill,  and  was  laid  up  several  weeks  at  my 
father's  house.  When  I  returned  to  St.  Austell,  I 
found  that  Samuel  had  joined  the  Methodists'  so- 
ciety, and  was  actively  engaged  in  labours  of  public 
usefulness." 

A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  day  of  Jabez 
Drew's  interment,  from  the  steps  of  his  father  s  bam. 
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by  Mr.  Adam  Clcurke,  to  a  very  great  concourse  of 
people.  His  text  was,  "We  must  needs  die^  and 
be  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
which  was  most  impressive,  and  rendered  a  blessing 
to  many,  he  took  occasion,  while  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  the  eternal  safety  of  Jabez  Drew  was 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  describe  the  nature,  trace  the 
progress,  and  enforce  the  necessity,  of  conversion  to 
Gtod.  This  sermon  Samuel  heard.  The  fellow 
ground  of  his  heart  had  been  just  broken  up  by  the 
interview  with  his  dying  brother ;  his  attention  was 
awakened  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  appears  to  have 
obtained  those  views  of  divine  truth  which  had  a 
saving  influence  on  himself^  and  were  afterwards 
maintained  by  him  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

A  Very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Drew,  whose  religious 
course  commenced  at  the  same  period,  says,  "Mr, 
Clarke's  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Jabez  Drew,  which 
I  attended,  and  the  serious  advice  of  a  good  man  oq 
the  way  home,  led  me  to  join  the  Methodists'  society, 
I  received  my  note  of  admission  on  the  88th  of  May^ 
within  a  week  of  the  funeral ;  and  I  think  Samuel 
received  his  not  more  than  a  month  aftierwards. 

^'  Two  circumstances  in  relation  to  him  I  very  well 
remember,  which  shew  that  he  must  have  joined  the 
Methodists  in  June,  1785.  One  Sunday  evening, 
after  I  had  become  a  member,  Mr,  Wr^ley^,  the 
superintendant,  gave  notice,  that,  after  the  service^ 
he  would  address  the  society.  Observing  two  or 
tlupee  persons,  not  members,  remaining  in  their  pews^ 
he  sfdd^  that  the  meeting  was  intended  for  the  society 
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onTy ;  l)ut  remarked,  as  these  individnals  were  going 
out,  that  he  ha<\  no  objection  for  any  seriously  disposed 
person  to  remain.  Upon  this,  a  female  present  said 
aloud.  'Sammy  Drew  wishes  to  stop;'  and  Mr. 
John  Rosevear,  the  good  man  who  persnaded  me 
to  join  the  society,  instantly  van  out  of  the  chapel, 
and  overtaking  him,  prevailed  on  him  to  return.  I 
have  heanl  Mr.  Drew,  when  referring  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, more  than  once  say,  '  I  felt  so  much,  on 
being  indirectly  ordered  to  leave  the  chapel,  that  but 
for  the  personal  and  pressing  invitation  of  the  old 
man,  I  believe  1  should  never  have  connected  myself 
with  the  Methodists."  The  Midsummer  quarterly 
meeting  was  not  then  held  in  St.  Austell,  but  at 
Medras,  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  Samuel 
and  I  attended,  and  both  remained  at  the  love- 
feast,*  as  members.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night ; 
and  on  returning,  with  several  other  young  people, 
I  recollect  how  much  we  were  all  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  repeated  that  beautiful  hymn 
of  Addison's, 

"  TUe  spacious  GnuBmeiit  on  liigli,"  &c. 
Between  the  Sunday  evening  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  this  evening,  he  must,  therefore,  have  joined  the 
society  ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  stated 
in  a  love-feast,  at  St.  Austell,  his  having  first  felt  that 


•  Lore-fessfs,  »o  termed  from  the  Agapan  of  tlic  antienl 
Cbriitians,  arc,  among  the  MetLodists,  meetings  of  Ihu  soeiclice, 
in  which  the  members  individually,  if  so  disposed,  relate  to  iho 
oiliers  their  past  retigious  condicts  and  delivemnces,  and  their 
present  feeling*  and  proipecis.  Considerable  niisappreheoeion 
relative  to  tbese  meetings  probably  rxista. 
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peace  of  miQd  which  arises  from  *  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,'  while  he  was  secretly  engaged  in  prayer 
under  a  tree." 

Mr.  Drew's  sister  says>  that  at  a  quarterly  love-feast 
soon  after  her  brother's  conversion^  (she  thinks  the 
Michaelmas  quarter,)  she  and  her  brother  attended. 
Their  father  had  spoken  in  the  meeting  very  feelingly ; 
and,  going  homeward,  Samuel  said  to  her,  "  Oh ! 
how  I  felt  the  words  of  that  hymn  which  fother  re* 
peated,  and  what  he  said  about  his  readiness  to  die  ! 
They  penetrated  my  very  soul !  I  believe  father  is  a 
good  man."  Though  either  at  this,  or  some  other 
early  period  of  his  religious  course,  he  observed  '^  I 
remember  how  vexed  I  used  formerly  to  be,  that 
fother  did  not  conduct  himself  like  many  irreligious 
parents." 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  this  part  of  our 
narrative,  because  it  recounts  what  we  think  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and  important 
epoch  of  Mr.  Drew's  life.  We  do  not  thus  designate 
it  because  of  his  connexion  at  this  time  with  a  par^ 
ticular  religious  body,  or  the  adoption  of  any  peculiar 
creed ;  but  because  a  period  had  now  arrived,  from 
which,  in  his  apprehension  of  religious  truth,  he 
could  say,  '*  Once  was  I  darkness,  but  now  am  I  light 
in  the  Lord/'  and,  with  reference  to  his  views^  and 
habits,  and  desires,  ^'  Old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold  all  things  are  become  new." 

This  period  especially  demands  attention,  because 
we  thence  perceive  a  direction  given  to  that  mental 
energy,  and  trace  the  full  developement  and  bene* 
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ficial  application  of  those  intellectual  powers,  which 
afterwards  raised  their  possessor  into  distinction. 
Nor  is  the  connexion  here  exhibited  between  a 
religious  life  and  great  mental  application  a  matter 
of  trivial  importance ;  for  every  such  instance  tends 
to  establish  the  position,  that  vital  religion  is  not 
opposed  to  the  exercise  of  intellect,  but  becomes  its 
powerful  auxiliary. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  period 
of  Ml:.  Drew's  life  is  of  more  than  usual  importance. 
Comparing  his  deportment  and  habits  previously 
and  subsequently,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  the  re- 
ligion  which  he  espoused  was  not  a  mere  theory, 
not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  something  experimental, 
influential,  and  practical,  —  something  capable  of 
changing  the  whole  current  of  the  thoughts  and 
purposes, —  something  to  be  known,  and  felt,  and 
enjoyed.  This  change  which  he  experienced,  and 
which,  in  its  effects,  was  seen  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  after  life,  is  properly  termed  eonversum.  It  is 
such  a  change  as  this,  reaching  to  the  very  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  which,  according  to  our 
apprehensions  of  Scripture,  every  fallen  child  of 
Adam  muH  experience,  or  'he  can  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 


SECTION    VIII. 

Mr.  Drew  begint  to  tcork  iu  Si.  Atutell  at  a  jaumeymau  # Aoe- 
maker — His  matter^ $  characier  —  His firU  literary  bia» — 
He  commences  business  for  himself — His  difficulties  and 
perseverance. 

That  those  circumstances  in  Mr.  Drew's  life,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  which  gave 
direction  to  his  future  pursuits,  might  be  noticed  in 
their  natural  connexion,  the  order  of  time  has  been  a 
little  anticipated  in  the  preceding  section.  So  inti- 
mate is  the  relationship  between  his  religious  and 
his  literary  life,  that  to  present  them  separately  to 
the  reader  would  be  impossible.  They  mutually 
affected  and  influenced  each  other.  Operating  upon 
a  mind  naturally  bold  and  independent,  religious  con- 
viction did  not  supersede  rational  inquiry,  nor  was 
assertion  mistaken  for  evidence.  Fully  sensible,  from 
what  he  had  himself  experienced,  of  the  supreme 
importance  and  general  truth  of  personal  religion, 
he  was  led  to  investigate  closely  the  various  parti- 
culars of  his  creed,  and  to  cultivate  his  mind,  that 
he  might  be  competent  to  the  investigation.  Those 
events  which  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  his 
mental  cultivation,  and  the  formation  of  his  character, 
have  been  thrown  into  one  view,  without  scrupulous 
regard  to  chronological  arrangement.  We  now  resume 
the  thread  of  our  narrative,  quoting  occasionally  Mr. 
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Drew's  own  words  from  two  short  auto-biographical 
sketches  which  have  already  appeared  in  print. 

Referring  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  his 
coming  to  St.  AustelL  he  says,  ''  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write.  Literature 
was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no  idea.  Gram- 
mar I  knew  not  the  meaning  of.  I  was  expert  at 
follies,  acute  in  trifles,  and  ingenious  about  nonsense.** 
This  description  accords  very  nearly  with  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  him.  Some  ability  to  write  he 
must,  however,  have  possessed  at  this  time;  because 
his  sister  had  received  more  than  one  letter  from  him. 
Tet,  that  his  performance  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  indifferent,  may  be  inferred  from  a  friend's 
comparing  his  writing,  after  several  years'  practice,  to 
the '  traces  of  a  spider  dipped  in  ink,  and  set  to  crawl 
on  paper.' 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  or  about 
January,  1785,  that  Mr.  Drew  entered  St.  Austell  as 
a  journeyman  shoemaker ;  not  having  then  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  This,  though  less  than  he  states 
his  age  to  be  in  his  auto-biography,  accords  with  the 
recollections  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  in  his  notice  of  Mr. 
Drew,  as  having  been  converted  under  his  ministry, 
represents  him  as  then> '  finishing  his  apprenticeship.' 

The  history  of  his  juvenile  years  proves  that  he 
possessed  great  decision  of  character.  This  mark 
of  a  vigorous  mind  was  frequently  shewn  in  after 
life.  When  brought  under  the  chastening  influence 
of  religion,  his  conduct  was  no  longer  chargeable 
with  folly  or  extravagance ;  yet  it  generally  in^cated 
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an  indepeadeni  sfnnU  His  present  CTi^y««  whom 
he  represento  as  intelligent,  though  eeoentni^  soon 
difcorered  in  the  joorneyman  a  disposition,  in  many 
teqiects,  like  his  own ;  and  in  c^mseqoenee  of  this 
kindred  temper,  and  a  similarity  of  age,  master  and 
sum  felt  a  mirtnal  reganL  The  on^  as  Mr.  Drew 
expresses  it,  was  '  Hndibras/  and  the  other '  Ralph  ;* 
and  in  most  matters,  Hndibras  made  Balph  his  c<m- 
fidant.  In  the  house  where  Samuel  lodged  there  was 
a  female  servant  to  whom  his  master  was  attached. 
Concluding  that  the  alliance  would  not  be  approved 
by  his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  igno> 
ranee ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed.  His  &ther, 
understanding  that  Samuel  was  in  the  secret,  applied 
to  him  for  information ;  but  he  was  mute.  That  the 
old  gentleman  might  not  be  displeased  or  grieved, 
he  at  length  promised  to  communicate  all  he  might 
know  of  the  matter  for  the  future.  He  then  related 
to  his  master  the  conversation,  and  added,  ''Now 
keep  your  own  counsel;  —  tell  me  none  of  your 
secrets,  and  I  cannot  repeat  them.  But  depend  upon 
it^  if  you  forget,  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word  to 
your  fether."  His  master  thanked  him  for  his  can- 
dour, and  said  he  would  follow  his  advice.  Not 
long  after,  feeling  that  'untold  pleasure  wanted 
half  its  charms/  he  again  spoke  to  Samuel,  on  the 
subject;  and  he  in  fulfilment  of  his  engagement, 
communicated  what  he  had  heard  to  the  parents. 
The  incident,  though  trivial,  shews  his  plain  dealing 
and  fixedness  of  purpose. 

The  character  of  his  employer,  the  drcumstanoes 
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in  which  he  now  found  himself>  his  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  acqnire  knowledge^  his  method  of  stndy^ 
the  facilities  afforded  him>  and  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  overcome,  cannot  be  so  well  described  as  in 
his  own  words. 

"  My  master  was  by  trade  a  saddler,  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  bookbinding,  and  hired  me  to  cany 
on  the  shoemaking  for  him.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  wUl  live  any^where,  but  will  get  rich  no- 
where. His  shop  was  frequented  by  persons  of  a 
more  respectable  class  than  those  with  whom  I  had 
previously  associated,  and  various  topics  became  alter- 
nately the  subjects  of  conversation,  I  listened  with 
all  that  attention  which  my  labour  and  good  man- 
ners would  permit,  and  obtained  among  them  some 
little  knowledge.  About  this  time,  disputes  ran  high 
in  St.  Austell  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
and  our  shop  afforded  a  considerable  scene  of  action. 
In  cases  of  uncertain  issue,  I  was  sometimes  appealed 
to,  to  decide  upon  a  doubtful  point.  This,  perhaps 
flattering  my  vanity,  became  a  new  stimulus  to  action. 
I  examined  dictionaries,  picked  up  many  words,  and» 
from  an  attachment  which  I  felt  to  books  which 
were  occasionally  brought  to  the  shop  to  be  bound, 
I  began  to  have  some  view  of  the  various  theories 
with  which  they  abcomded.  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  felt  my  own  ignorance ;  and  the  more  I  felt 
my  ignorance,  the  more  invincible  became  my  energy 
to  surmount  it.  Every  leisure  moment  was  now 
employed  in  reading  one  thing  or  other.  Having, 
however,  to  support  myself  by  manual  labour,  my 
time  for  reading  was  but  littlcj^  and  to  overcome  this 
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duuidvaotage^  my  uisoai  method  was  to  place  a  book 
before  me  while  at  mea^  and  at  evesj  r^ast  I  md 
five  or  six  pages.  Althoo^  the  providenoe  of  God 
has  raised  me  above  this  incessant  toil,  when  I  oovld 
'barely  earn  enough  to  make  life  strogg^*] 
become  so  habitual,  that  the  custom  has  nol 
me  at  the  present  moment. 

"After  having  worked  with  this  master  sevenl 
months^  I  well  recollect,  a  neighbouring  gentkfman 
brought  '  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing* to  be  bound.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  this 
work  before.  I  took  an  occasion  to  look  into  it» 
and  I  thought  his  mode  of  reasoning  very  pleasing, 
and  his  arguments  exceedingly  strong.  I  watched 
all  opportunities  of  reading  for  myself,  and  would 
willingly  have  laboured  a  fortnight  to  have  the  bodis. 
I  had  then  no  conception  that  they  could  be  obtained 
for  money.  They  were  however,  soon  carried  away, 
and  with  them  all  my  future  improvement  by  their 
means.  The  close  and  decisive  manner  of  Mr. 
Locke's  reasoning  made  on  my  mind  an  impression  too 
deep  to  be  easily  effaced ;  and  though  I  did  not  see 
his  Essay  again  for  many  years,  yet  the  early  inq^res- 
sion  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  from  this  accidental 
circumstance  that  I  received  my  first  bias  for  abstruse 
subjects.** 

To  a  friend  he  observed,  "This  book  set  all  my 
soul  to  think;  to  fed  and  to  reason,  from  all  without 
and  from  all  within.  It  gave  the  first  metaphysical 
turn  to  my  mind :  and  I  cultivated  the  little  know- 
ledge of  writing  which  I  had  acquired,  in  order  to 
put  down  mv  reflections/'    He  elsewhere  remaibu 
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"It  awakened  me  from  my  stupon  and  induced  me 
to  fonn  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  grovelling  views 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  entertain.'' 

In  another  account  which  Mr.  Drew  gives  of  this 
period,  there  are  some  additional  &cts  noticed,  which 
we  present  to  the  reader. 

"  In  this  situation,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
books  of  various  descriptions,  and  felt  my  taste  for 
the  acquirement  of  information  return  vdth  renewed 
vigour,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
indulgence  which  were  now  placed  fully  within  my 
reach.  But  here  some  new  difficulties  occurred,  with 
which  I  found  it  painful  to  grapple.  My  knowledge 
of  the  import  of  words  was  as  contracted  as  my  ideas 
were  scanty ;  so  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
dictionaiy  continually  by  my  side  whilst  I  was  read- 
ing, to  which  I  was  compelled  constantly  to  refer. 
This  was  a  tedious  process.  But  in  a  little  time  the 
difficulty  wore  away,  and  my  horizon  of  knowledge 
became  enlarged.*' 

From  the  time  of  his  union  with  the  Methodists, 
Mr.  Drew  became  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually, 
'a  new  creature.'  He  no  longer  tolerated  indolence 
(^  body  or  mind.  Diligence  in  business  and  fervency 
of  spirit  were  happily  combined ;  and  his  consistent 
deportment,  elevated  sentiment,  and  unaffected  piety, 
gained  him  many  friends.  It  is  not  known  what 
course  of  reading  he  at  first  pursued.  Most  probably 
it  vras  desultoiy,  confined  chiefly,  if  not  wholly^  to 
the  books  brought  to  his  masters  shop;  nor  was 
any  specific  direction  given  to  his  inquiries,  until 
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Lodies  Essay  fell  into  his  hands.  One  book  he 
mentions,  as  having  highly  delighted  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  de^ened  his  reHgioos  impressions^ 
and  given  him  clearer  views  of  vital  Christianity. 
This  was  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of  John  Bunyan, — 

**  logenions  dreamery  in  whose  well  told  Ule 
Sweet  fietioii  and  plain  tmth  alike  prerail." 

It  was  the  first  book  he  conld  call  his  own,  and,  next 
to  the  Bible,  it  was  his  companion.  Throughout  his 
life  he  evinced  a  g^at  predilection  for  the  indirect 
mode  of  conveying  instmction  by  tale  and  apologue, 
which  may  be  traced  to  this  early  impression. 

Continuing  his  narrative,  Mr.  Drew  observes, 
'*  My  master  grovnng  inattentive  to  his  shoemaking, 
many  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  commence  business 
for  myself,  and  oflFered  me  money  for  that  purpose. 
I  accepted  the  oflFer,  started  accordingly,  and  by 
dint  of  application,  in  about  one  year  discharged  my 
debts,  and  stood  alone." 

The  history  of  this  year,  which  is  thus  compressed 
within  a  sentence,  would,  if  folly  known,  afford  many  a 
useful  lesson  to  young  tradesmen  vdth  small  capitals. 
A  few  particulars  are  yet  remembered,  which  may 
interest  if  they  do  not  benefit  the  reader. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  having  induced  him  to 
lay  out  in  books  such  money  as  he  could  save  from 
his  earnings  as  a  journeyman,  when  he  was  recom- 
mended to  begin  business  on  his  ovm  account,  four- 
teen shillings  was  the  total  of  his  cash.  To  his 
fother  he  applied  for  assistance;  but  the  old  man 
was  constitutionally  timid,  especially  about  secular 
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ondertakings ;  and,  to  prevent  his  son's  embarking 
in  business,  refused  to  aid  him.  A  millej*  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  then  a  serious  man,  was  par- 
ticularly urgent  for  him  to  commence.  Mr.  Drew 
stated  to  him  this  difficulty,  and  his  friend  replied, 
"That  shall  not  hinder  you  from  beginning.  I'll 
lend  you  five  pounds  upon  the  security  of  your  good 
character,  and  more  if  that's  not  enough;  and  I'll 
promise  not  to  demand  it  till  you  can  conveniently 
pay  me."    This  generous  offer  was  accepted. 

At  this  juncture.  Dr.  Franklin's  '  Way  to  Wealth' 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  pithy  and  excellent  advice 
of  *  Poor  Richard'  delighted  him.  He  placed  it  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  his  chamber,  and  resolved  to 
follow  its  maxims. 

*  Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore/ 

was  applied  to  a  practical  purpose  at  the  very  outset. 
He  took  part  of  a  small  house,  at  a  low  rent,  and 
'  cut  his  garment  according  to  the  cloth.^  '  It  is 
better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt,^  was 
another  maxim  upon  which  he  acted ;  and  he  took 
care  that  the  '  sound  of  his  hammer'  should  be  heard 
'  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.'  ''  Eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,"  he  has  since  said,  ''  did 
I  regularly  work,  and  sometimes  longer;  for  my 
friends  gave  me  plenty  of  employment ;  but  until  the 
bills  became  due,  I  had  no  means  of  i)aying  wages 
to  a  journeyman.  I  was  indefatigable;  and  at  the 
year's  end  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  the  five 
pounds  which  had  been  so  kindly  lent  me,  and  find- 
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ing  myselt  with  a  tolerable  stock  of  leather^  clear 
of  the  world.** 

Not  many  years  afterward,  the  miller  who  had 
shewn  so  much  kindness  to  Mr.  Drew  forgot  his 
God,  became  an  abandoned  drunkard,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  reduced  himself  and  his  &mily 
«'  to  want.  He  came  one  day  into  Mr.  D.*s  shop,  and 
said, ''  Sam,  I  want  you  to  lend  me  five  pounds."  ''  For 
some  time,**  said  Mr.  Drew,  *'  I  hesitated,  whether  I 
ought  to  let  him  have  it  or  not.  I  knew  very  well 
that  I  should  never  be  repaid;  but  this  was  not 
the  difficulty.  If  I  put  five  pounds  into  his  hands, 
I  thought,  it  will  be  but  tempting  him  to  commit  sin ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  my  duty  to  deny  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  considered, '  Here  stands  the  man  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  all  that  I  possess  in  the  world:  I 
know  he  is  poor,  and  his  family  wanting  necessaries. 
He  asks  me  to  return  the  &vour  he  once  conferred 
upon  me.  I  am  not  certain  that  he  will  misapply  the 
the  money ;  and  I  dare  not  refuse.'  I  had  not  the 
money  by  me ;  but  I  borrowed  it  of  a  friend,  in  order 
to  help  him,  to  whose  former  kindness  I  was  so 
deeply  indebted." 

According  to  the  date  of  an  old  account  book,  Mr. 
Drew  began  business  in  January,  1787.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  former  lodgings  a  few  months;  but 
having  an  apprentice  soon  after  his  conmiencement,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  economical 
to  live  on  his  own  premises.  He  then  made  applica- 
tion to  his  father,  and,  to  their  mutual  joy,  obtained 
permission  for  his  sister  to  live  with  him  as  house- 
keeper.    A  few  mean  articles  of  furniture  were  also 
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given  him  by  his  parent  who  now  found  that  oppo- 
sition was  unavailing. 

-  ''  Many,  observes  Mr.  Drew's  sister>  were  the  dis* 
tressing  privations  my  brother  and  I  underwent  the 
first  year.  His  resolution  to  'owe  no  man  any 
thing^  was  unconquerable ;  and  I  bore  every  thing 
eheeifidly  for  his  sake.  Our  &mily  connexions 
being  respectable,  no  one  suspected  our  poverty. 
Though  we  managed  to  give  the  apprentice  food 
enough,  we  often  went  with  a  scanty  allowance  our- 
selves. Sometimes  we  were  driven  to  great  straights 
for  want  of  money ;  but  my  brother  s  resolution  to 
k6q>  out  of  ddbt  continued  unshaken.  One  market 
day,  a  relation  called  on  us  from  a  distance.  I  wanted 
to  buy  provisions ;  but  neither  my  brother  nor  I  had 
any  money.  Not  liking,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
to  expose  our  poverty,  I  said  to  my  brother,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness,  '  Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  market. 
Have  you  any  silver  ?  I  have  none.'  On  his  reply- 
ing in  the  n^ative,  our  visitor  put  some  silver  into 
my  hand,  saying,  '  Take  this.  You  can  pay  me 
the  next  time  I  call.'  Necessity  compelled  us  to 
accept  this  seasonable  offer,  without  which  I  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done. 

''Through  the  kindness  and  influence  of  my 
brother's  friends,  he  obtained  a  great  many  genteel 
customers,  and  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  keep 
up  a  creditable  appearance.  This  frequently  added 
to  our  difficulties.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  business  increased  so  much^  that  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  a  journeyman.  He  could  not 
pay  him  board  wages,  and  therefore  the  man  was  to 
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live  with  1UL  We  had  two  rooms,  and  but  two  beds ; 
one  I  occapied,  and  in  the  other  my  brother  and  his 
apprentice  slept.  It  was  at  length,  allCT  miidiiefaic- 
taace  (m  my  brother  s  part,  agreed,  to  pboe  117  bed 
in  his  room  for  the  man,  and  snbstitnte  mme  by  a 
bundle  of  straw.  I  nsed  to  carry  on  a  little  business 
of  my  own  as  a  sempstress,  and  had  many  fiemale 
acquaintances  calling  to  see  me ;  but  afiw  gettii^ 
my  straw  bed,  I  would  never  admit  them  into  my 
room,  lest  they  should  discover  'the  nakedness  of 
the  land/  and  prgudice  my  brother^s  business. 

''Sometimes  my  spirits  would  fidl  me  imder  these 
toying  circumstances,  and  my  mind  would  sink  into 
a  state  of  gloom  and  despondency.  But  my  dear, 
aoble*mtnded  brother  was  just  the  spiritual  jveoeptor 
and  comforter  I  wanted.  When  he  saw  me  in  per- 
plexity, he  would  say,  '  Cheer  up  my  sister; — have 
fiiith  in  God ; — there  are  brighter  days  in  store/  And 
very  soon  the  clouds  began  to  pass  away." 

Un&voumble  to  mental  cultivation  as  was  the  state 
of  restless  anxiety  arising  from  Mr.  Drew's  pecuniary 
difficulties,  yet  his  thoughts  were  in  vigorous  exercise, 
and  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  increased.  But 
if,  in  the  midst  of  his  privations,  his  soul  ever  glowed 
with  the  anticipation  of  rising  from  obscurity,  he  might 
with  exquisite  propriety  have  exclaimed, 

*'  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  ii»  to  climb 
The  steep  where  fsane*^  proud  temple  shines  afar  ?" 


SECTION   IX. 

Uiemry  punuiis  —  Appointed  a  Local  Preachei'  and  Chn 
Leader — Dismiisal  from  office  —  luBtanccn  of  benevoient 
diMporitum  —  Suecees  in  busineat  —  He  abandons  poUiice. 

The  year  1788  opened,  in  some  respects,  auspi- 
ciously. With  reference  to  his  business,  Mr.  Drew 
had  now^  to  use  a  trite  but  expressive  phrase, '  broken 
the  neck  of  his  difficulties.'  His  incessant  toil  to 
achieve  independence  he  was  enabled  to  relax.  In- 
dustry afod  rigid  economy  were  still  indispensable; 
but  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  he  should  ^  go  to 
bed  supperless'  to  avoid  '  rising  in  debt'  His  ruling 
passion>  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  was,  in  a 
limited  degree,  enabled  to  gratify ;  and,  during  this 
and  several  succeeding  years,  every  spare  moment, 
and  all  the  hours  he  could  snatch  from  sleep,  were 
devoted  to  reading  such  books  as  he  could  procuie. 

"  By  unremitting  industry,  I  at  length  surmounted 
such  obstacles  as  were  of  a  pecuniary  nature :  this 
enabled  me  to  procure  assistance  in  my  labours,  and 
aflforded  me  the  common  relaxation  which  others 
enjoyed.  This  was  the  only  leisure  at  which  I  aimed. 
In  this  situation,  I  felt  an  internal  vigour  prompting 
me  to  exertion,  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  what 
direction  I  should  take.  The  sciences  lay  before  me. 
1  discovered  charms  in  each^  but  was  unable  to  em- 
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brace  them  all^  and  hesitated  in  making  a  selection. 
I  had  learned  that 

''  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 
So  vast  is  arty  so  narrow  haman  wit." 

"  At  first  I  felt  such  an  attachment  to  astronomy, 
that  I  resolved  to  confine  my  views  to  the  study  of 
that  science ;  but  I  soon  found  myself  too  defective 
in  arithmetic  to  make  any  proficiency.  Modem  his- 
tory was  my  next  object ;  but  I  quickly  discovered 
that  more  books  and  time  were  necessary  than  I  could 
either  purchase  or  spare,  and  on  this  account  his- 
tory was  abandoned.  In  the  region  of  metaphysics 
I  saw  neither  of  the  above  impediments.  It  never- 
theless appeared  to  be  a  thorny  path,  but  I  determined 
to  enter,  and  accordingly  began  to  tread  it.'' 

Referring  to  this  period  of  his  life,  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
intimate,  when  asked  whether  he  had  not  studied 
astronomy  in  his  time,  Mr.  Drew  remarked,  "  I  once 
had  a  very  great  desire  for  it,  for  I  thought  it  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  my  mind,  and  I  think  so  still ;  but  then 

f '  Chill  pennry  repressed  the  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  eorrent  of  the  soul.'' 

Dangers  and  difficulties  I  did  not  fear,  while  I  could 
bring  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
force  myself  a  passage.  To  metaphysics  I  then  ap- 
plied myself,  and  became  what  the  world  and  my  good 
iriend  Dr.  Clarke  call,  'A  metaphysician.'  '^ 

Connected  with  the  origin  of  Mr.  Drew's  meta- 
physical studies,  there  is  another  circumstance  in  the 
histoiy  of  1788  that  demands  attention.     We  have 
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already  seen,  that  his  religious  convictions  led  him,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  join  the  Methodists.  Ahout 
the  commencement  of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
became  a  Local  Preacher*  and  a  Class-Leader.  The 
responsible  duty  of  instructing  others  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  religion,  necessarily  led  him  to 
exercise  his  thoughts  as  a  moralist  and  a  divine.  He 
could  not  officiate  as  a  public  teacher,  without  be- 
coming presently  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency  on 
many  points  of  necessary  knowledge.  His  was  not 
the  temper  to  sit  quietly  down,  and  felicitate  himself 
upon  his  ignorance  of  'vain  philosophy.'  While  at 
his  shop-bench,  many  glimpses  of  truth  might  attract 
a  momentary  attention,  and  then  pass  away,  like  a 
vision,  from  before  his  eyes.  He  might  have  there 
contented  himself  with  a  vague  and  indistinct  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  or  &lsehood  of  particular  theories ; 
but  in  his  public  character  he  would  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  think  and  examine  closely.  As  a  private 
instructor  and  adviser  also,  cases  of  conscience  would 
sometimes  come  before  him,  which  he  would  have  to 
assist  in  determining.  On  some  occasions,  the 
individuals  under  his  charge  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  act ;  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  furnish 
them  with  rules  for  their  guidance.  Every  class 
leader  should  be  a  moral  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 

*  Mr.  Drew*8  first  attempt  at  preaching,  before  he  had  re- 
ceiYod  his  formal  appointment,  was  at  Tregorrick,  a  village 
aboat  a  mile  from  St.  Austell.  The  service  was  held  in  a 
dwelling-hoase ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  used  to 
sav,  '*  I  like  Sammy  Drew  very  well,  because  he  always  tells  a 
good  story." 
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pious  man.  Where  the  decision  lies  between  duties 
that  are  apparently  at  variance,  the  most  patient 
exercise  of  thought  is  necessary^  to  determine  the 
right  application  of  scripture  precept.  These  con- 
siderations combine  to  shew>  that  the  public  duties 
in  which  Mr.  Drew  was  now  engaged,  tended  to  give 
life,  vigour,  and  direction  to  his  mental  exertions. 

To  preserve  the  unity  of  our  subject,  we  pass  over 
an  interval  of  about  twelve  months.  Within  this 
period  an  exchange  of  the  itinerant  preachers  had 
taken  place,  and  there  was  raised  against  Mr.  D.  the 
cry  of  heresy.  He  was  accused  of  holding  calvinistic 
tenets.  The  truth  of  this  allegation  the  superin- 
tendant  preacher  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
substantiate  by  examination  or  evidence,  before  he 
gave  it  credit.  Without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
local  preachers*  meeting,  where  it  must  be  openly 
discussed,  a  short  method  was  adopted,  in  which 
authority  was  substituted  for  reason.  The  proceed- 
ing we  give  in  Mr.  Drew's  own  words. 

''  A  message  was  brought  to  my  shop,  that  Mr. 
M.,  the  preacher,  wanted  to  see  me  at  Mr.  F.'s,*  and 
that  I  must  bring  my  preacher's  plan  and  class-paper 
with  me.  I  attended  accordingly,  and  was  shewn 
into  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  M.  and  Mr.  F.  were 
sitting.  Mr.  F.,  on  my  entering,  said,  '  We  ve  sent 
for  thee,  Sam,  about  this  business  of  thine  in  preach- 
ing Calvinism.'  I  replied,  that  I  did  not  exactly  know 
what  were  the  charges  against  me, —  that  I  hekl  no 

*  An  influential  member  of  the  society. 
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doctrine  but  what  I  believed  was  found  in  Scripture, 
and  maintained  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself, — and  that,  if 
they  would  allow  me,  I  would  endeavour  to  prove  it 
to  them.  'No,  no,' answered  Mr.  F..  'we  know  all 
about  the  matter,  and  don't  want  any  explanation  of 
thine;  for  we  have  already  agreed,  that  we'll  have  no 
*lispute.'  I  then  said,  'If  you  mean  to  proceed  in 
this  summary  way,  and  will  not  allow  me  a  hearing, 
I  have  no  remedy  but  to  submit.'  At  the  desire  of 
Mr.  M.,  the  preacher,  who  did  not  say  much,  I  gave 
up  my  class-paper  and  my  plan,  and  then  inquired 
whether  they  wished  to  proceed  further,  and  disallow 
my  membership.  To  this  they  replied  in  the  nega^ 
1  ive ;  and  I  took  my  leave.  Had  they  demanded  my 
ticket  of  membership,  I  should  have  complied;  and 
should  not,  I  suppose,  have  been  a  Methodist  at  the 
present  time. 

"  When  the  matter  came  to  be  noised  abroad,  it 
caused  no  little  talk  in  our  society,  and  among  the 
local  preachers.  Many  of  them  were  persuaded  that 
my  theological  views  were  scriptural  and  methodist- 
ical,  and  others  who  were  unable  to  detennine  this 
point,  were  indignant  at  the  hasty  and  irregular 
proceeding  of  the  superintendant,  though  he  was 
well  received  as  a  preacher,  and  esteemed  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Mr.  F.'s  assumption  of  authority,  in  a  matter 
which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  was  also  a 
ground  of  complaint.  Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  M-, 
finding  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  nmch  odium 
on  this  account,  and  perhaps  doubting  whether  I 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  came  to  me  privately,  and 
wishetl  me  to  resume  my  offices.    I  said  to  him,  <  No 
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sir,  the  matter  is  quite  public.  You  have  put  me 
out  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  not  come  back  through 
the  key-hole.  Before  I  resume  my  plan^  I  must 
be  publicly  justified:  —  the  office  of.  class-leader,  I 
believe  I  shall  never  accept  while  I  live  in  St. 
Austell;  " 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Drew  was,  that  he  preached 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  How  he  held 
the  tenet,  the  superintendant  did  not  inquire.  No 
man  insisted  more  strenuously  than  Mr.  D.  that  the 
genuineness  of  faith  must  be  attested  by  a  holy  life : 
—  as  superseding  moral  obligation,  in  any  form,  he 
could  not,  therefore,  have  understood  it.  His  views 
then,  and  always,  were,  that  the  perfect  obedience 
or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour,  gave  an  infinite 
value  to  that  sacrifice  which,  appropriated  by  Uving 
faith,  forms  the  groimd  of  a  sinner  s  acceptance  with 
his  Maker.  Such,  unquestionably,  were  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  Drew  sometimes 
quoted  those  verses  in  his  collection  of  hymns : 

"  Jesus,  thy  Blood  and  Righteousness, 
My  beauty  arc,  my  richest  dress : 
Midst  (laming  worlds,  in  these  arrayed, 
With  joy  shall  1  lift  up  my  head." 

"  Thy  Righteousness  wearing,  and  cleansed  by  thy  blood. 
Bold  shall  they  appear  in  the  presence  of  God.** 

Mr.  Drew,  many  years  afterwards,  told  a  friend, 
that  the  substance  of  the  affair  was  as  follows :  — 
"  When  I  began  to  think,  I  foimd  that  many  words 
and  phrases  common  in  our  pulpits,  if  not  positively 
absurd,  would  not  bear  a  strict  investigation ;  I  there- 
fore discarded  them,  and  used  terms  suited  to  my 
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own  ulea^t.  Some  good  people,  to  whom  these  were 
entirely  new,  and  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider thera,  thought  they  must  be  erroneous,  because 
Ihey  were  not  iu  ordinary  use." 

An  Independent  congregation  had,  a  few  years 
previously,  been  established  in  St,  Austell.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  D.  had  refused  to  resume 
his  offices  among  the  Methodists,  application  wa.s 
made  to  him  to  become  either  their  pastor  or  their 
occasional  minister.  This  proposal  he  declined ; 
alleging  that,  though  supposed  to  hold  calviui&tic 
tenets,  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  sentiments 
than  some  of  the  doctrines  that  Calvin  taught. 

At  the  local  preachers'  meeting  which  followed  his 
dismissal,  the  subject  was  investigated;  his  views 
were  pronounced  correct ;  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
he  was  solicited  again  to  preach.  With  this  request, 
seconded  as  it  was  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people, 
he  complied,  and  continued  to  labour  acceptably  as 
a  preacher  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease. 
Though  he  was  repeatedly  requested  to  resume  the 
charge  of  a  class,  he  did  not  accept  the  office,  until 
some  years  after  his  removal  from  Cornwall.  In  lU- 
recting  the  affairs  of  the  society  he  still  assisted,  and, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  Methoilism,  was  desired 
always  to  attend  the  leaders'  meetings,  and  to  s^>eak 
and  vote  as  a  leader.  This  he  continued  lo  do, 
until,  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  was  lemiuded 
by  a  superintendant  preacher,  from  whose  opinion  on 
a  proposed  measure  he  dissental,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  s))eak  or  be  present. 

The  circumijtance  which  wc  have  oarrated  was  not 
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without  its  eflfect  in  forming  Mr.  Drew's  character. 
Towards  the  principals  in  the  business  he  felt  no 
resentment;  believing  their  intentions  to  be  good, 
however  injudicious  the  means  they  adopted.  It  was 
a  lesson  for  life.  Thenceforward  he  felt  a  settled 
dislike  to  the  exhibition  of  arbitrary  power. 

A  few  domestic  incidents  related  by  his  sister, 
place  the  softer  features  of  his  eharaeter  in  a  very 
pleasing  light. 

One  of  his  maxims  was,  '  Be  just  before  you  are 
generous/  This,  in  the  year  of  his  commencing 
business,  when  he  was  trading  on  a  borrowed  ca- 
pital, and  had  enough  to  do  'to  mal^e  life  struggle,* 
imposed  a  restraint  upon  his  benevolent  disposition 
which  he  at  one  time  thus  evaded.  Before  he  was 
formally  appointed  as  a  local  preacher,  he  officiated, 
as  is  common  among  the  Methodists,  at  rateetings  for 
prayer,  in  the  neighbouring  vills^es,  and  sometimes 
gave  an  exhortation.  After  attending  a  meeting  of 
this  kind,  he  said  to  his  sister,  "  The  people  at  the 
place  where  I  have  been,  very  kindly  invited  me  to 
dinner :  and  I  may  now  honestly  give  away  my  own. 
Bring  out  what  meat  you  have  left^  cut  from  it  as 
touch  as  you  think  I  should  have  eaten,  and  carry 

it  to  Alice  H ^,"  a  very  poor  woman,  for  whom  he 

had  a  great  respect. 

In  the  following  year,  when  he  was  free  of  the 
world  but  still  poor  enough,  owing  to  some  mis- 
tmderstanding  with  the  circuit  stewards,  one  of  the 
preachers  then  in  the  circuit  was  placed  in  very  try- 
ing  circumstances,  and  his  amiable  wife  and  family 
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wanted  necessaries.  One  market  day,  Mr.  Drew  saii! 
to  his  sister,  "  I  was  just  now  over  iu  the  market. 

and  saw  Mrs.  L ,  the  preachers  wife,  with  an 

empty  basket  on  one  arm,  and  a  child  on  the  other, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  butchers*  stalls.  I  guessed, 
from  her  manner,  that  she  had  no  money,  and  was 
ashamed  to  ask  credit ;  so,  as  I  passed  her,  I  put  half? 
a-crown  in  her  hand.  The  good  woman  was  so 
affected,  that  she  burst  into  tears;  and  I  could  not 
help  crj'ing  for  company." 

His  sister  relates,  that?  about  the  same  time,  the 
family  of  a  labouring  man  in  the  town  being  seized 
with  fever,  and  suffering  great  privation  in  conse- 
quence, he  desired  her  to  send  them  what  she  thought 
could  be  spared  from  his  cupboard,  but  on  no  account 
to  enter  the  house,  lest  she  should  take  the  infectiou. 
"I  ventured,"  she  says,  "on  this  point,  to  disobey; 
and  going  thither,  in  company  with  a  female  fi-iend, 
saw  such  a  scene  of  distress  as  I  could  scarcely  have 
imagined.  They  had  but  one  room,  and  one  bed. 
In  the  bed  were  Uie  mother  and  one  child,  ill ;  across 
the  foot  lay  a  bigger  boy,  just  recovering;  and  in  a 
washing  tray,  beside  the  bed,  was  another  —  dead. 
Not  being  parishioners,  they  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  without  attendance  (except  what  the 
father  could  give,  when  not  at  his  labour) —  without 
fire  —  and  almost  without  footl.  Having  informed 
my  brother  where  I  had  been,  and  what  I  saw,  he 
said  to  me,  '  Since  you  have  disobeyed  my  orders^ 
in  going,  you  shall,  as  a  punishment,  go  again,  and 
carry  the  family  every  thing  in  our  house  that  you 
^hink  they  can  want.      We'll  trust  Providence  for 
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a  supply.'  My  brother's  means  being  unequal  to  bis 
generous  intentions^  he  made  the  case  known  to  some 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  the  funily  was  relieved. 

^*  A  cousin  of  ours«  a  widow,  who  resided  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  St.  Austell,  was  much  reduced 
in  circumstances,  through  sickness.  She  wrote  to 
my  brother,  beefing  the.  loan  of  five  pounds ;  and 
stated  as  a  reason,  that,  if  he  could  part  with  such  a 
sum,  it  would  enable  her  to  begin  some  business 
which  she  mentioned,  and  maintain  her  family. 
'  Now,'  said  he  to  me,  '  What  can  I  do  ?  To  me  five 
pounds  is  a  serious  sum,  and  one  that  I  can  ill  spare; 
but,  perhaps,  if  I  refuse,  I  shall  deprive  my  relative 
of  tl^  only  opportunity  she  may  have  of  providing 
fiiMr  her  children.  It  will  never  be  in  her  power  to 
repay  me.  I  will  not  lend  har  five  pounds,  but  will 
give  her  the  money.' 

"My  brothers  sensibilities  were  not  confined  to 
his  oMm  species.  He  could  not  witness  suffering  in 
any  creature  without  seeking  its  relief.  A  poor,  half-r 
starved  dog  one  di^  presented  itself  at  our  door,  as  if 
knowing  instinctively  that  it  was  a  friend's  house. 
Seeing  the  Aog^  he  desired  me  to  give  it  some  meat, 
which  it  ate  n^ith  a  vorabious  appetite.  Where  it 
lodged  at  night  we  o(m)d  iHrt;  tell ;  but  for  a  long 
time  it  came  at  just  the  same  hour  for  its  daily  dole. 
We  had  missed  it  some  we^ks,  when  my  brother 
calling  me  to  the  door,  and  pbinting  at  a  fine,  sleek 
animal  that  was  passing  with  a  gentleman,  asked  me 
if  I  knew  it,  and  on  my  answering,''No,'  he  said,  with 
a  gesture  of  satisfaction,  'That's  the  very  dog  we 
relieved ;  and  he  h^  found  his  master.' 
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Mr.  Drew  has  heen  known,  at  this  periwl  of  his 
life,  when  in  the  ordinary  way  of  jmlj^ing.  he  could 
badly  afford  it,  frequently  to  give  half-a-guinea,  and 
sometimes  a  guinea,  to  a  family  in  distress.  Though 
he  always  examined  before  he  relieved,  and  often 
detected  imposture,  yet  from  a  tale  of  woe  he  never 
turned  away  with  indifference.  His  charity  knew  no 
other  limit  than  his  ability ;  and  he  haa  been  seen  to 
weep  when  he  had  nothing  to  bestow.  These  things 
are  not  related  for  the  purpose  of  eulogy,  but  to  justify 
the  opinion  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  that,  at  this 
early  period,  with  the  understanding  of  a  philosopher  ■ 
he  i>o8sessed  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

Business  continning  to  increase,  Mr.  D.  found 
his  premises  too  confined.  A  better  shop  became 
vacant,  but  his  prudential  maxims  made  him  hesitate 
to  take  it.  He  looked  at  the  premises,  and  made 
inquiries,  without  coming  to  a  decision.  A  very 
intimate  friend  came  one  evening  into  his  house, 
and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  said  to  his  sister, 
"  There  has  been  a  person  inquiring  about  yonder 
house :  — if  your  brother  wait  till  to-morrow,  he  may 
be  too  late."  Snatching  up  a  shoe,  he  ran  out,  and 
quickly  returned,  saying  that  he  had  secured  the  pre- 
mises for  his  friend.  When  Mr,  D.  learnt  what  had 
been  done,  he  expressed  his  fears  that  the  additional 
rent  might  embarrass  him,  and  hinted  something 
about  the  possibility  of  imprisonment.  "  Have  no 
fears  on  that  account,"  his  friend  replied.  •'  While 
Richard  Libhy  has  money  in  his  purse.  Samuel  Drew 
shall  never  go  to  prison  for  the  want  of  it." 
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Daring  the  American  war^  and  long  aflterwards, 
every  one  was  ^  politician.  According  to  his  own 
account  of  his  juvenile  days^  the  suhject  of  our 
narrative  was  quite  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
matter  had  hitherto  undergone  any  alteration.  The 
person  just  named  emigrated  to  America ;  and  air 
luding^  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Drew^  to  his  own 
suspected  character  of  repuhlican^  observes,  ''  You 
were  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  I  in  the  mire*^^  There 
was  a  danger,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  write, 
about  the  year  1789  or  1790,  of  political  discussion 
occupying  Mr.  Drew's  attention,  to  the  exclusion  or 
detriment  of  his  more  unportant  mental  occupations. 
From  this  hazard  he  was  preserved,  by  an  incident 
which  he  has  often  related. 

A  friend  one  day  remarked  to  him,  "  Mr.  Drew, 
more  than  once  I  have  heard  you  quote  that  expres- 
sion,*— 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  foUj  to  be  wise.^ 

"  You  quote  it  as  being  true ;  but  how  are  we  to 
understand  it  ?"  "  I  can  give  you,"  replied  Mr.  D., 
"  an  instance  from  my  own  experience.  When  I  began 
business,  I  was  a  great  politician.  My  master's  shop 
had  been  a  chosen  place  for  political  discussion ;  and 
there,  I  suppose,  I  acquired  my  fondness  for  such 
debates.  For  the  first  year,  I  had  too  much  to  do 
and  to  think  about,  to  indulge  my  propensity  for 
politics ;  but.  after  getting  a  little  ahead  in  the 
worid,  I  began  to  dip  into  these  matters  again.  Very 
soon,  I  entered  as  deeply  into  newspaper  argument 
as  if  my  livelihood  depended  on  it;  my  shop  wag 
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often  filled  with  loungers^  who  came  to  canvass  public 
measures ;  and  now  and  then  I  went  into  my  neigh- 
bours* houses  on  a  similar  errand.  This  encroached 
on  my  time ;  and  I  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
work  till  midnight^  to  make  up  for  the  hours  I  lost. 
One  nighty  after  my  shutters  were  closed^  and  I  was 
busily  employed^  some  little  urchin  who  was  passing 
the  street  put  his  mouth  to  the  key-hole  of  the  door> 
and,  with  a  shrill  pipe,  called  out,  '  Shoemaker ! 
shoemaker !  work  by  night,  and  run  about  by  day  !*  ** 
"  And  did  you,"  inquired  the  friend,  ''  pursue  the 
boy  with  your  stirrup,  to  chastise  him  for  his  inso- 
lence?*' "No,  no;"  replied  Mr.  Drew.  "Had  a 
pistol  been  fired  off  at  my  ear,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  dismayed  or  confounded.  I  dropped  my  work, 
saying  to  myself, '  True,  true  !  but  you  shall  never 
have  that  to  say  of  me  again !'  I  have  never  forgotten 
it ;  and,  while  I  recollect  any  thing,  I  never  shall. 
To  me  it  was  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  has  been  a 
word  in  season  throughout  my  life.  I  learned  from 
it,  not  to  leave  till  to-morrow  the  work  of  to-day, 
or  to  idle  when  I  ought  to  be  working.  From  that 
time  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I  ceased  to  venture 
on  the  restless  sea  of  politics,  or  trouble  myself  about 
matters  which  did  not  concern  me.  The  bliss  of 
ignorance  on  political  topics  I  often  experienced  in 
after  life ;  —  the  folly  of  being  wise  my  early  history 
shews." 

In  the  lives  of  good  men,  indications  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  are  frequently  discoverable.  The 
foregoing  incident,  we  think,  may  be  classed  among 
them.  That  it  gave  a  colouring  to  Mr.  Drew's  habits. 
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and  tended  to  the  formation  of  his  character^  he  ex- 
pressly asserts.  Its  eflCects  may  be  perceived  in  his 
future  history.  Frequently  has  he  qnoted,  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  sentiments^  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  Cowper, 


it 


Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  Ood  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life ; 
Besolying  a)l  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
An4  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme !" 


Though  all  the  circumstances  of  life  are  under 
the  Divine  direction^  and,  therefore;,  equally  pro- 
vidential; yet  there  are  some  occurrences  in  which 
this  direction  is  especially  apparent.  The  prospec- 
the  influence  of  events  is  beyond  our  knowledge :  — 
we  can  judge  of  them  only  by  comparison  with  the 
past.  Whether  we  stand  by  the  fountain  of  life^  or 
view  its  stream  flowing  onward  through  an  undis- 
covered region  towards  the  ocean  of  eternity,  the 
circumstances  which  may  determine  its  course  and 
its  magnitude  are  to  us  unknown ;  but^  in  passing 
from  its  estuary  to  its  source,  we  perceive  the  local- 
ities which  gave  direction  to  its  current,  and  the 
tributaries  which  augmented  the  volume  of  its  waters. 


SECTION  X. 

Traits  of  character — Mr.  Drew*$  method  of  wiructing  his 
worhmen,  Sfc. —  His  marriage  —  He  purposes  emigrating  to 
America. 

Having  happily  disentangled  himself  from  the 
meshes  of  political  debate,  Mr.  Drew  was  enabled, 
with  le$Q  interruption,  to  indulge  his  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  metaphysics.  As  he  could  devote  but  little 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  every  moment 
was  fully  occupied.  '  Drive  thy  business  —  do  not  let 
thy  business  drive  thee/  was  one  of  those  maxims  of 
Dr.  Franklin  to  which  Mr.  D.  adhered;  and  his 
example  shews,  that  literature  may  be  cultivated, 
and  piety  pursued,  without  prejudice  to  our  worldly 
interests. 

"  During  several  years,"  he  observes,  "  all  my 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  reading,  or  scribbling 
any  thing  which  happened  to  pass  my  mind ;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  ever  interrupted  my  business^ 
though  it  frequently  broke  in  upon  my  rest.  On 
my  labour  depended  my  livelihood  —  literary  pursuits 
were  only  my  amusement.  Common  prudence  had 
taught  me  the  lesson  which  Marmontel  has  so  happily 
expressed :  '  Secure  to  yourself  a  livelihood  indepen- 
dently of  literary  success,  and  put  into  this  lottery 
only  the  overplus  of  time.     Woe  to  him  who  depends 
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wholly  on  his  pen  !  Nothing  is  more  casual.  The 
man  whcr  makes  shoes  is  sure  of  his  wages — the  man 
who  writes  a  book  is  never  sure  of  any  thing.'  ** 

To  a  person  of  Mr,  Drew's  sensibility,  poetry  would 
present  many  charms.  The  poetical  works  of  Milton, 
Toung,  and  Cowper,  he  read  with  avidity;  —  and 
Pope's  Ethic  Epistles,  against  which  much  needless 
outcry  has  been  raised,  were,  early  and  late  in  life,  his 
favourites.  Goldsmith  was  another  of  his  admired 
writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  The  whole  of  the 
'  Deserted  Village'  was  committed  to  memory,  and 
some  of  those  traits  in  its  delightful  picture  of  the 
village  pastor,  he  perhaps  felt  to  be  not  inapplicable 
to  himself.    At  this  period 

**  His  honae  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train.** 

*'  It  was,"  says  his  sister,  ''  a  sort  of  asylum  for 
fisreigners.  To  the  itinerant  trader  and  the  wander- 
ing musician  my  brothers  doors  were  always  open. 
He  delighted  to  converse  with  them, — to  learn  their 
history^  —  and  to  gather  from  them  such  information 
as  they  could  famish  about  their  respective  countries. 
if  intelligent  and  well-behaved,  they  were  generally 
invited  to  sit  at  our  table,  and  partake  of  our  fare; 
and  frequently  has  the  Jew  or  the  Italian  left  his 
box  of  valuables  at  our  house  as  a  place  of  safety.^^ 

Though  but  a  yoimg  tradesman,  his  punctuality 
and  integrity  procured  him  general  respect;  much 
deference  was  paid  to  his  judgment;  and  he  was 
frequently  chosen  by  his  neighbours  an  arbitrator 
in  their  petty  quarrels.  In  this  office^  his  strict 
honesty  did  not  always  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
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isputant^.  Any  thing  which  hud  the  appearance 
ofmeaDneKR  or  duplicity  he  dctesled.  "Now  let  me 
know  the  truth,"  he  would  say,  —  "the  whole  Irutli. 
No  matter  what  it  is  ;  only  let  there  be  no  shuflling 
or  prevarication.  Be  open  and  candid  —  tell  plainly 
what  you  mean  —  unless  you  do,  I  will  uot  eyen  try 
to  understand  you." 

A  person  with  whom  he  had  been  very  friendly, 
became  embarrassed  in  his  circiunstances,  and  applied 
to  him  for  advice.  After  making  various  searching 
inquiries,  he  gave  some  directions  which  were  too 
Ktraightforward  to  suit  the  applicant,  who  hesitated, 
and  seemt'd  confused ;  Mr.  Drew  then  said,  "  I 
believe  I  understand  you  now.  In  plain  terms,  you 
want  me  to  advise  you  how  to  cheat  your  creditors. 
If  that  he  the  case,  I  have  done  with  you,  and  you 
may  leave  my  house." 

Though  thus  inflexible,  where  truth  and  honesty 
were  concerned,  he  sympathised  with  even  the 
imaginary  sorrows  of  those  who  wished  his  advice 
or  assistance,  and  was  frequently  at  considerable 
pains  to  mediate  between  contending  parties.  He 
belonged  to  a  benefit  society ;  and  it  used  to  be 
remarked  by  the  members,  that  when  Mr.  Drew 
attended  a  meeting,  it  was  always  orderly,  and  the 
business  soon  despatched. 

For  the  purpose  of  widening  the  road,  a  small 
portion  of  the  church-yard  at  St.  Austell  (the  surface 
of  which  stands  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street,)  was  removed,  and  a  new  burial  ground  con- 
Hecratetl.  A  poor  woman  came  one  day  into  Mr. 
Drew's  shop,  bitterly  crying,  and  apiwirently  in  great 
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agony  of  mind.  He  inquired  the  cause.  She  said> 
"  1  had  a  child  huried  in  the  church-yard ; — they  have 
carried  it  away ; — and  oh  !  sir,  I  have  heen  told,  that 
if  we  do  not  lie  in  the  same  ground,  we  shall  not  rise 
together  at  the  last  day/^  He  did  not  ridicule  her 
apprehensions,  but  endeavoured  to  shew  her  that  they 
were  groundless.  In  this  he  at  length  succeeded, 
and  the  poor  creature  went  away  soothed  and  satisfied. 

We  give  another  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  kind 
disposition.  A  parish  apprenticie  was  assigned  him, 
contrary  to  his  wishes.  Having  appealed  unsuc- 
cessfully against  the  order,  he  said,  ''Since  I  must 
have  the  boy,  I  will  do  as  well  for  him  as  I  can.  He 
shall  be  treated  as  my  other  apprentices ;  and,  if  he 
live  to  the  expiration  of  his  time,  it  shall  be  his  own 
£ftult  if  he  do  not  enter  the  world  in  much  better  cir- 
cumstances than  I  did.^^  The  boy  became  one  of  the 
best  workmen  in  St.  Austell,  iand  always  loved  and 
respected  his  master.* 

Mr.  Drew  never  inflicted  immediate  punishment 
on  his  apprentices,  however  culpable  their  conduct. 
One  of  them  having  acted  very  improperly  on  a  Sun- 
day, when  his  master  was  absent,  he  was  informed, 
on  his  return,  of  the  boy's  guilt,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  chastise  him  the  next  morning.  In  the 
morning,  his  sister,  supposing  that  he  had  forgoitten 
his  engagement,  reminded  him  of  it.  "  No,"  he 
replied,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  if  I  had,  your 
tenderness,  my  sister,  should  have  suffered  it  to  pass 

♦  Among  Mr.  Drew's  letters,  are  several  from  persons  who 
had  been  his  apprentices.  Nearly  all  of  them  begin  wiUi, 
**  My  dtar  old  ma$terJ^ 
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unnoticed ;  anil  I  do  not  thank  you  for  reminding  me. 
However,  let  the  boy  have  his  breakfast  before  I  cor- 
rect him,  or  he  will  perhaps  eat  none." 

Mr.  Drew's  shop  was  often  visited  by  persons  who 
were  partial  to  religious  or  literary  inquiries.  Among 
his  workmen  and  apprentices  also,  useful  conversation 
and  innocent  mirth  were  encouraged ;  but  the  smallest 
infringement  on  delicacy  was  checked,  whether  in 
workman  or  visitor.  Whatever  might  put  modesty 
to  the  blush  instantly  roused  his  indignation.  Philo- 
sophical discussion,  with  him,  had  now  taken  the 
place  of  political  debate.  When  the  conversation 
was  between  Mr.  Drew  and  his  visitors,  the  men  and 
boys  acquired  information  by  listening;  and  when 
the  visitors  were  gone,  he  would  frequently  ask  them 
questions  relative  to  the  points  discussed,  and  endea- 
Toor  to  explain  them  to  their  capacities. 

After  a  lecture  of  this  kind,  when  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding  had  been  the  text  book,  and 
the  particular  sulijeet,  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter,  one  of  the  workmen,  full  of  the 
importance  of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  and  longing 
for  an  opportimity  to  propagate  an  astounding  doc- 
trine, lasted  to  the  public  bakehouse,  as  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  an  audience.  Unhappily  for  hi.s 
fame  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  either  misapprehended 
or  foi^otten  the  proposition,  that  heat  is  not  a  quality 
of  fire,  but  a  sensation  or  effect  produced  by  it ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  blazing  faggots,  boldly  maintained 
that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  oven.  This  was  too 
heavy  a  demand  on  the  faith  or  even  patience  of  the 
listeners.    The  point  was  stoutly  maintained  by  liim 
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for  some  time ;  when  his  female  audience  proposed  to 
adopt  that  most  convincing  mode  of  reasonings  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  If  there  were  no  fire  in 
the  oven,  a  short  lodgment  there  could  do  him  no 
harm ;  and  such  an  experiment  would  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  to  both  parties.  The  man's  seal 
for  science  cooled  down^  and  he  evinced  a  disposition 
to' retreat — a  movement  which  was  resisted  by  his 
common-sense  listeners.  They  laid  hold  of  him, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  putting  him  in  the 
oven ;  when»  with  the  desperate  energy  of  terror^  he 
broke  from  thesm,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  shop^ 
perfectly  cured  of  his  philosophical  knightrcrrantiy. 

Having  in  his  sister  so  competent  a  housekeeper, 
and  one  who  identified  herself  so  completely  with  his 
interests,  no  disposition  had  been  evinced  by  Mr. 
Drew  to  change  his  situation  as  a  bachelor.  He 
was  constantly  employed,  and  had  not  felt  the  want 
of  other  society  than  that  of  his  books,  his  sister,  and 
his  friends.  Yet,  having  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  appears  that  though  he  had  not 
thought  on  matrimony,  others  had  thought  for  him ; 
as  the  following  anecdote  proves. 

One  market-day  a  country-woman  entered  his  shop, 
and,  having  completed  her  purchases,  remarked,  that 
she  thought  he  woidd  be  much  more  comfortable  if 
he  had  a  wife.  This  he  admitted ;  adding,  jocosely, 
'*  I  know  no  one  who  will  have  me/^  She  replied, 
that  she  could  very  soon  supply  him,  and  went  away. 
Next  week,  to  his  great  surprise,  she  came  again  into 
the  shop,  with  a  young  female,  and  said,  ''  I  have 
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brought  my  daughter,  sir,  for  you  lo  see  if  you'd  like 
her.'*  Mr.  Drew  disclaimed  all  intention  of  getting 
married  for  the  present,  and  added,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  young  woman  or  her  family ;  on  which 
the  girl,  thinking  it  incumbent  on  her  to  speak,  said, 
"  O  sir,  but  the  trial  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
He.  however,  declined  the  proposed  honour,  asserting 
that  he  would  much  rather  have  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing for  himself  in  such  a  matter.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, they  went  away,  apparently  much  disap]iointed. 

Whether  this  incident  led  Mr,  Drew  to  place  him- 
self in  a  new  relationship,  is  uncertain.  It  perhaps 
forced  the  subject  upon  his  consideration,  and  induced 
himtoseeka  wife.  On  the  I7tli  of  April,  1791,  when 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  married  Honour,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  grand-daughter  of  Thomas, 
Halls,  a  member  of  the  first  Methodist  society  of 
St.  Austell.  In  her  he  found  a  suitable  helpmate  — 
one  ready  to  second  all  his  exertions  —  and  an  effi- 
cient substitute  for  his  sister's  domestic  manage- 
ment. Their  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  second  child,  a  daughter,  died  when 
about  Beven  years  of  age :  the  other  children  have 
outlived  their  parents,  and  were  all  married  before 
Mr.  Drew"s  decease. 

His  wife's  immediate  fortune  was  ten  pounds  — 
a  sum  of  great  importance  at  that  time  to  him.  Three 
years  afterwards  it  was  increased  by  a  legacy  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  enabled  him  advantageously  to  ex- 
tend his  business.  He  was  now  the  respectable, 
intelligent  tradesman.  Authorship  was  far  from  his 
thoughts:  yet  he  was  known  to  hiii  neighbours  as  a 
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reading*  ifainkmg  maii>  jcapable  of  talking  upon  most 
ordinary  subjects ;  and  he  had  attained  a  degree  of 
local  popularity,  as  a  preacher. 

Soon  after  hi&  marriage,  several  of  his  acquaintances 
emigrated  to  America.    The  reports  which  they  sent 
home  were,  in  general,  very  flattering,  and  many  in- 
dividuals  and  fJEuoiilies  in  and  about  St.  Austell  were 
induced*  in  consequence,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World.     The  political  and  religious  freedom  of 
the  Americans  had  long  been  an  object  of  Mr.  Drew's 
admiration.    His  old  attachments  and  prepossessions 
were  now  revived,  by  the  letters  and  invitations  of  his 
friends ;  and  he  appears,  to  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
follow  the  tide  of  emigration.   ,He  was,  however,  too 
prudent  hastily  to  exchange  a  cei:tainty  for  an  uncer- 
tainly.    To  act  to-day  and  think  to-morrow  was  not 
his  practice ;  and,  having  a  business  which  afiforded 
him  a  maintenance  at  home,  he  resolved,  before  he 
abandoned  it,  to  assure  himself,  by  minute  inquiries, 
1^  the  propriety  of  such  a  step.     To  a  friend  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  he  wrote  for  information,  in  the  year 
1793 ;  but  fearing  to  rely  entirely  on  the  opinion  of 
one  who  had  not  been  long  a  resident,  and  who  might 
be  induced  to  exhibit  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture 
that  he  might  draw  his  old  acquaintances  about  him, 
by  the  same  conveyance  he  addressed  a  formal  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  official  members  of  the  Methodists' 
society  in  that  place.  Their  reply  was  quite  as  favour- 
able to  emigration  as  the  statements  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Richard  Mabyn,  of  Camelford,  the  early  and 
constant  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  felt  at  this  time,  like 
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Mr.  Drew,  an  inclinalioii  to  exchange  Cornwall  for 
the  United  States,  Through  his  business  as  a  leather- 
dresser,  he  had  become  very  intimate  with  Mr.  D., 
with  whom  he  purposed  entering  into  a  partnership 
in  the  New  World.  Mr.  Mabyn's  apprehension  of 
capture  and  a  French  prison,  and  his  consequent 
reluctance  then  to  embark,  led  Mr.  Drew  to  defer, 
but  not  to  abandon,  his  design.  Within  two  years 
it  was  revived,  and  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
taking  not  only  his  family,  but  his  father ;  and  this 
intention  was  not  entirely  abandoned  until  several 
years  afterwards.  Its  final  relinquishment  is  inti- 
mated by  one  of  his  transatlantic  correspondents,  who 
says,  in  a  letter,  dated  in  1802,  "I  find  by  your  last, 
that  you  have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  coming  to 
America,  and  I  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  it ;  for  a 
thing  of  this  kind  roust  be  done  without  very  much 
thinking,'  or  not  at  all ." 


In  conversation  with  his  children,  at  a  later  period, 
when  Mr.  Drew  spoke  of  being  at  one  time  on  the 
rerge  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  America,  and 
even  engaged  in  making  distant  preparations  for  the 
voyage;  he  was  asked,  what  induced  him, after  this. 
contrary  to  his  usual  decision  of  character,  to  vacil- 
late. "You  may,"  he  replied,  call  it  weakness  or 
superstition;  but  1  have  ever  regarded  it  as  among 
those  junctures  of  my  life,  in  which  the  finger  of 
Providence  turned  the  scale  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible touch.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  my  favourite 
poets:  I  bad  read  his  beautiful  ballad  of  Hxlwin  and 
Angelina  before,  and  admired  it ;   but  happening. 
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jnst  at  this  crisis,  to  find  it  in  some  magazine^  I  read 
it  again  ;  and  these  two  lines, 

**  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long/' 

seconded  by  my  wife's  disinclination  for  the  adven- 
ture, produced  such  an  effect  upon  my  mind  as  led 
me  to  abandon  all  intention  of  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
To  these  two  lines  of  Groldsmith,  under  a  providen- 
tial direction,  it  is  owing,  that  I  and  my  family  are 
now  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  The  thought  of 
going  to  America  did,  indeed,  occur  to  me  some  years 
afterward,  in  consequence  of  local  distress  and  stag- 
nation of  business.  By  this  time,  however,  I  had 
lived  longer  in  the  world,  and  had  read  and  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  America  was  no  Utopia. 
There  were  certainly,  according  to  my  views,  political 
imperfections  at  home  ;  yet  imperfection,  I  was  con- 
vinced, would  attach  to  every  form  of  government, 
iand  I  could  not  but  appropriate  Cowper's  excla- 
mation, 

**  England,  with  all  thy  fanlu,  I  love  thee  stHl  l** 

^o  this  were  added  other  considerations  of  a  personal 
nature.  Though  I  could  not  expect  to  accumulate 
wealth  where  I  was>  I  could  maintain  my  &mily 
in  credit ;  and  a  removal  to  America  could  not  be 
effected,  without  exposing  my  wife  and  children  to 
the  perils  of  the  ocean.  I  therefore  concluded,  with 
Collins,  that 


u 


The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store. 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore."  ' 


SECTION  XI. 

Mr,  Drew^s  first  literary  compotitiouM —  Bis  mode  of  study  — 
Occasion  of  his  becoming  an  author  —  Remarhs  on  Paine* s 
*  Age  of  Reason*  published  —  First  acquaintance  with  the 
Ren.  John  Whitaher — Favourable  reception  of  his  Remarks 
—  Ekgg  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Patterson. 

The  order  of  time  having  been  anticipatecL  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  together  those  points  in  Mr.  Drew  s 
history  which  stand  in  immediate  relationship,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  fewer  interruptions, 
his  literary  progress. 

His  first  attempts  at  composition,  like  those  of  most 
young  essayists  in  the  paths  of  literature,  were  me- 
trical. According  to  his  sister  s  recollections,  the 
earliest  effort  of  his  muse  was  a  poetical  epistle  to  her, 
and  the  next,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his.  brother. 
Then  followed  several  short  poetical  pieces,  to  one 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  attached  some  value, 
having  expressed  much  regret  at  losing  it.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  embody  poetical  conceptions  in  lan- 
guage not  metrically  arranged.  This  piece  was  of 
considerable  length,  and  was  entitled  by  him  'A 
Morning  Excursion.^  It  recorded  in  gloiying  words, 
as  his  sister  states,  the  feelings  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  grateful  for  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, and  imbued  with  the  syAjcit  of  piety.     None  of 
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the  foregoing  pieces  have  been  preserved^,  nor  is 
their  date  determinable  beyond  this>  that  they  were 
written  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  SU 
Austell^,  and  before  his  marriage. 

The  earliest  production  of  Mr.  Drew's  pen  that  has 
been  preserved  is  a  metrical  piece,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  lines,  entitled,  'Beflections  on  St. 
Austell  Church  Yard,'  from  which  a  short  quotation 
was  inserted  in  the  third  section  of  our  narrative. 
The  MS  is  dated  August  17,  1792>  and,  from^ts 
erasures  and  emendations,  appears  to  be  the  original 
composition.  It  is  written  in  the  heroic  stanza,  and 
has  many  excellent  couplets,  but,  as  a  whole,  is  too 
defective  in  grammar  and  versification  to  endure  the 
test  of  criticism.  From  a  short  prefiEice,  which  we 
insert  as  a  curiosity,  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
once  contemplated  the  publica4ion  of  this  piece, 
though  on  further  consideration,  he  judged  it  inex* 
pedient. 

*'  When  I  consider  myself —  my  subject — my  cir-. 
cumstances-my  situation-and  my  neighbours,  I 
cannot  think  this  apology  unnecessary.  When  this 
8i^)ears  in  a  public  manner,  I  expect  some  will 
despise — some  ri^ule  —  some  pity  — :  and  some, 
perhaps,  applaud  me  for  my  undertaking.  To  please 
every  one  is  impossible.  One  objection  will  be 
(I  expect)  continually  raised ; —  which  is  —  you  had 
better  mind  your  work.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary 
in  reply  tc  observe  —  it  had  but  little  interference 
with  my  labour :  nothing  to  its  detriment :  but  has 
been  chiefly  tl^e  produce  of  those  evening  and  leisure 
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hours,  which  too  many  of  my  age  dedicate  to  pro- 
fligacy,  wicked  company,  and  vice." 

What  gives  the  chief  interest  and  importance  to 
this  poetical  composition  is,  its  being,  apparently,  the 
embryo  of  Mr.  Drew's  applauded  treatise  da  the 
Human  Soul.  The  major  part  is  argumentative — not 
unlike  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man>  upon  which;,  possibly,  it 
was  modelled:  and  several  of  the  arguments  tend 
to  prove  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  therefore 
immortal.  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  following 
lines. 

*'  What  is  the  Son!  ?  and  where  does  it  reside  ? 
What  gives  it  life  —  or  makes  that  life  subside  ? 
Are  souls  extinct  when  bodies  first  expire? 
Can  death's  cold  hand  extingubh  heavenly  fire? 
First,  what  is  life? -^  Define  the  human  soul  — 
That  vital  spark  that  animates  the  whole. 

To  form  the  soul  do  subde  parts  conspire  ? 
Does  action  live  through  every  part  entire? 
Consists  the  soul  of  elemental  flame  ? 
Can  high-wrought  matter  its  existence  claim  ? 

Nowy  if  the  soul  be  matter  thus  refin'd, 

If  it  has  parts  connected  or  disjoined. 

Then  follows — what  these  propositions  teach  — 

That  some  oorporeal  instrument  may  reach. 

And  reaohing  there,  its  ruin  may  portend, 

]ts  death  accomplish,  and  its  being  end. 

» • 

This  is  no  Soul  —  for  matter  caDnot  think ; 
And  thought  destroy 'd  would  make  the  soul  extinct ;  — 
Since  what  has  parts  must  be  dissolved  again, 
And  in  its  pristine  elements  remain.*' 
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Although^  as  Mr.  Drew  informs  his  readers^  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  Essay  on  the  Soul  in  1 798, 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  quotations,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  that  his  thoughts  must  have 
been  directed  to  this  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
His  sister  says,  that  while  she  lived  with  him — long 
before  his  marriage,  —  he  had  heard  of  Plato  on  the 
Soul,  and  was  very  desirous  to  procure  it.  Her  words 
are :  —  "I  never  saw  my  brother  manifest  more 
anxiety  about  any  thing  than  how  to  obtain  that 
book.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  came  to  me 
one  day,  rejoicing  that  he  had  found  the  treasure. 
A  person  in  the  market-place  having  it  among  other 
old  books  for  sale,  he  purchased  it;  but  he  told 
me  afterwards,  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  it.*  This  accords  with  an  anecdote  which  is 
related  of  him.  In  his  anxiety  to  possess  '  Plato,* 
he  made  inquiries  for  it  at  a  bookseller  s  shop  in 
Truro,  without  success.  He  was  never  remark- 
able for  bestowing  attention  upon  his  outward  man ; 
and  at  this  time,  very  probably,  his  attire  corre- 
sponded with  his  limited  finances.  There  was  a 
singular  incongruity  between  his  unclassical  appear- 
ance and  the  book  for  which  he  inquired.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  military  officers  who 
were  lounging  in  the  shop.     One  of  them,  thinking 

him  a  fair  subject  for  a  joke,  said,  "  Mr. has 

not  got  Plato,  my  man;  but  here  (presenting  him 
with  a  child's  Primer)  is  a  book  he  thinks  likely  to 
be  more  serviceable  to  you ;  and,  as  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  overstocked  with  cash,  Pll  make  you  a  present 
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of  it."  Mr.  Drew  thanked  him  for  his  professed 
kindness,  and  added  some  remark,  not  now  remem- 
bered, which  caused  the  military  gentlomen  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  and  shame. 

In  allusion  to  the  year  1798,  he  observes,  "  I 
had  long  before  this  imagined  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  admitted  of  more  rational  proof 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  I  perused  such  books  as 
1  could  obtain  on  the  subject;  but  disappointment 
was  the  common  result.  I  therefore  made  notes  of 
such  thoughts  as  occurred,  merely  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, without  any  design  of  publishing  them  to 
the  world." 

From  the  year  179-2,  when  the  poem  just  noticed 
was  written,  until  the  commencement  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Soul,  no  jmrticular  circumstance  of  his 
literary  life  is  on  record. 

During  the  former  part  of  this  period,  he  was 
intimate  with  several  young  men  of  good  informa- 
tion and  inquiring  minds,  who  regarded  him  as 
their  preceptor.  One  of  them,  who  was  Mr.  Drew's 
junior,  iu  referring  to  this  period,  says,  "  Regularly 
as  the  clock  proclaimed  the  hour  of  leaving  work, 
I  ran  to  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
talking  with  him.  We  read  and  rocked  the  cradle 
by  turns.  I  can  see  him  now,  in  imagination,  stand- 
ing and  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  as  he  was 
then  accustomed  to  do,  when  in  earnest  conversation. 
1  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Entertainer, 
and  he  was  my  counsellor  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner;  but  I  beUeve  he  never  wrote  for  that  pub- 
lication himself." 
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Mr.  Drew's  own  description  of  his  mode  of  study> 
at  this  period  of  his  life^  is  as  follows : — 

''During  my  literary  pursuits^  I  regularly  and 
constantly  attended  on  my  business^  and  do  not 
recollect  that  one  customer  was  ever  disappointed  by 
me  through  these  means.  My  mode  of  writing  and 
study  may  "have  in  them^  perhaps^  something  peculiar. 
Immersed  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  I  endea- 
your  to  lift  my  thoughts  to  objects  more  sublime 
than  those  with  which  I  am  surrounded,  and.  while 
attending  to  my  trade.  I  sometimes  catch  the  fibres 
of  an  argument,  which  I  endeavour  to  note,  and  keep 
a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
state,  what  I  can  collect  through  the  day  vemains 
on  any  paper  which  I  have  at  hand,  till  the  business 
of  the  day  is  despatched,  and  my  shop  shut.  when,  in 
the  midst  of  my  family.  I  endeavour  to  analyse,  in 
the  evening,  such  thoughts  as  had  crossed  my  mind 
during  the  day.  I  have  no  study  —  I  have  no  retire- 
ment —  I  write  amidst  the  cries  and  cradles  of  my 
children  —  and  frequently,  when  I  review  what  I 
have  written,  endeavour  to  cultivate  'the  art  to 
blot.'  Such  are  the  methods  which  I  have  pursued, 
and  such  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  write. 

His  usual  seat,  after  closing  the  business  of  the 
day.  was  a  low  nursing-chair  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Here,  with  the  bellows  on  his  knees  for  a  desk,  and 
the  usual  culinary  and  domestic  matters  in  progress 
around  him.  his  works,  prior  to  1805.  were  chiefly 
written.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  be- 
coming an  author  he  has  thus  recorded. 

"A  young  gentleman,   by  profession  a  sui^eon. 
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had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  me ;  and  our  conversation  frequently 
turned  on  abstract  theories,  the  nature  of  evidence 
under  given  circumstances,  and  the  primary  source 
of  moral  principles  •  He  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gibbon,  and 
Hume,  whose  speculations  had  led  him  to  look  with 
a  suspicious  eye  on  the  Sacred  Records,  to  which  he 
well  knew  I  was  strongly  attached.  When  Paine's 
'  Age  of  Reason'  made  its  appearance,  he  procured 
it ;  and,  fortifying  himself  with  the  objections  against 
Revelation  which  that  book  contained,  he  assumed 
a  bolder  tone,  and  commenced  an  undisguised  attack 
on  the  Bible. 

''  On  finding  me  willing  to  hear  his  objections  fairly 
stated,  and  more  disposed  to  repel  them  by  fair  argu- 
ment than  opprobrious  epithets  and  wild  exclama- 
tions, he  one  day  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  '  Age 
of  Reason ;'  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  offered  to  lend  it,  upon  condition  that  I  would 
engage  to  peruse  it  attentively,  and  give  my  opinion, 
with  candour,  on  the  various  parts  which  passed 
under  my  inspection.  These  preliminaries  being 
settled,  the  '  Age  of  Reason'  was  put  into  my  hands, 
and  I  proceeded  in  its  examination  with  all  the 
ability  I  possessed,  and  all  the  expedition  that  my 
avocations  would  allow. 

"During  this  period,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in 
which  we  did  not  meet,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
principles  of  the  'Age  of  Reason,'  which  I  contro- 
verted,  and  he  defended.  In  this  controversy,  no 
undue  advantage  was  taken  on  either  side.      An 
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inadvertent  expression  each  was  at  liberty  to  recall; 
and  the  ground  was  abandoned  when  it  was  fairly 
found  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  The  various  argu- 
ments to  which  these  coUoquisd  debates  gave  birth 
I  occasionally  committed  to  writing. 

''  The  young  gentleman^  finding  that  my  attach- 
ment to  Revelation  was  not  to  be  shaken^  recalled  the 
'  Age  of  Reason^'  imder  avowed  suspicions  that  the 
arguments  it  contained  were  more  vulnerable,  than, 
when  he  lent  it,  he  had  been  induced  to  believe. 
He  continued,  for  some  tune,  to  waver  in  uncertamty. 
He  had  embraced  infidelity,  and  hesitated  to  abandon 
the  object  of  his  choice ;  though,  he  candidly  con- 
fessed, he  was  unable  either  to  defend  its  principles, 
or  to  avert  the  consequences  to  which  they  must 
inevitably  lead.  In  this  state  of  fluctuation  his 
mind  continued  for  some  time ;  until  his  suspicions 
were  transferred  from  the  Bible  to  the  '  Age  of 
Reason,'  and  his  confidence  in  Thomas  Paine  was 
happily  exchanged  for  a  more  pleasing  confidence 
in  the  authenticity  of  Divine  Revelation. 

"  When  this  alteration  in  his  views  had  taken 
place,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
design,  in  lending  me  the  '  Age  of  Reason,^  was  to 
proselyte  me  to  the  principles  of  infidelity ;  but  that, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  his  mind  be« 
came  perplexed,  and  he  soon  foimd  that  his  attempt 
had  produced  an  effect  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
intended.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill ; 
and,  after  languishing  for  some  months  in  a  decline, 
his  mortal  remains  were  carried  to  the  'house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living.'     This  change,  and  this  con- 
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vietion^  which^  I  believe^  accompanied  him  to  his 
death,  he  attributed,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  caused 
which  have  been  assigned.  His  mind  was  awakened 
to  deliberate  reflection,  and  directed  to  explore  thoise 
distant  issues  and  consequences  which  infidelity  does 
not  instruct  its  votaries  or  victims  to  survey/* 

Conceiving  it  possible  that  the  discussions  between 
the  young  gentleman  and  himself,  upon  the  argu- 
ments in  Paine's  book,  might,  if  published,  induce 
other  Deists  to  question  the  validity  of  their  theolo- 
gical system,  Mr.  Drew  put  his  notes  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Francis  Truscott  and  Mr.  Richard  Treffry, 
then  stationed  as  preachers  in  the  St.  Austell  Wes- 
leyan  circuit.  They  were  men  of  discernment ;  and 
they  strongly  urged  him  to  commit  his  papers  to  the 
press.  Acting  upon  their  recommendation,  rather 
than  upon  any  idea  which  he  entertained  of  merit  in 
his  performance,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  what  he 
had  written  for  publication.  The  form  of  dialogue 
was  dropped,  lest  it  should  create  unpleasant  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman  and  his  friends^ 
and  the  '  Remarks'  being  addressed  inmiediately  to 
Thomas  Paine  himself,  who  was  then  alive,  were 
published  as  a  pamphlet,  in  September,  17d9.  We 
quote  a  few  of  the  author  s  prefotory  observations, 
persuaded  that  the  reader  will  feel  their  value. 

*'  In  proportion  as  infidelity  takes  root  in  the  mind, 
those  principles  by  which  vice  is  counteracted  will 
be  eradicated,  and  iniquity,  founded  upon  sanctions 
of  public  opinion,  like  a  destructive  torrent,  will  inim- 
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date  the  civil  and  the  religious  world.  I  would  not^ 
however^  insiuuate  from  hence^  that  every  Deist  in 
theory  must  be  immoral  in  praeticej  because  I  fre* 
quently  observe  the  contrary;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  morality  cannot  arise  from  the  principles  of  in- 
fidelity. It  is  possible  for  men  to  derive  a  practice 
from  principles  which  Deism  derides^  and  to  attribute 
the  effect  to  causes  which  are  incapable  of  producing  it. 
"  Deism  appears  to  me  to  have  but  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  claims  its  existence  on  the  fancied 
inconsistencies  which  it  discovers  in  religious  creeds^ 
without  having  one  original  virtue  to  entitle  it  to 
respect.  It  is  a  system  of  negatives^  if  system  that 
may  be  called>  whose  only  boast  is^  that  it  discovers 
errors  in  Revelation^  and  hence  assumes  a  title 
to  credit^  by  instructing  its  votaries  to  disbelieve. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  pure  negation  of  excel- 
lence, it  promotes  its  interests  by  the  irritation  of 
those  passions  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  our 
lives  to  subdue^  and  fortifies  itself  in  the  strange  com-s 
motions  which'  it  contributes  to  raise.^' 

It  was  this,  his  first  publication,  which  procured 
for  Mr.  Drew  the  notice,  the  patronage,  and  the 
friendship,  of  the  learned  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  thea 
rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  a  secluded  parish,  about 
twelve  miles  from  St.  Austell.  To  this  gentle- 
man, well  known  as  an  antiquarian,  historian,  and 
divine,  he,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  forwarded  a  copy 
of  his  pamphlet,  with  a  note  of  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken.  This  opened  a  correspondence,  of 
which  Mr.  Whitaker  s  letters  have  been  presery^. 
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Those  of  Mr.  Drew,  with  one  exception  only,  were 
unhappily^  after  Mr.  Whitaker's  decease^  consigned, 
with  much  other  valuable  literary  correspondencej  to 
destruction.  Mr.  Whitaker's  opinion  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  of  his  performance  is  expressed  in  the  two 
following  letters  to  him. 

••  Friday,  Feb.  U,  1800. 

"Sir, 

"  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  perusal  of 
your  pamphlet.  YoHr  reasoning  is  clear^  and  your  ar- 
guments are  strong.  Tou  have  refuted  that  wretched 
infidel  completely^  even  upon  his  own  principles.  I 
may«  perhaps,  send  an  account  of  it  to  one  of  our 
Reviews. 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear,  that  you  are  a  reli- 
gious man.  God  give  you  grace  to  act  up  to  the 
character,  and  give  me,  too,  the  same.  Such  a 
character  confers  more  real  honour  than  all  the  attri- 
buted learning  in  the  world. 

"  I,  therefore,  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  well-wisher  and  friend, 
"John  Whitaker." 

*«  Tharaday,  March  ST,  1800. 

''  I  could  not  find  leisure,  under  a  press  of 
business,  before  this .  week,  to  read  over  again  that 
pamphlet  of  yours  with  which  I  had  been  so  much 
pleased  before.  But  I  have  read  it  with  such  in- 
creased pleasure,  that  I  have  sent  an  account  of 
it,  with  high  commendations,  to  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review.  I  know  not  whether  you  ever  see  this 
Review ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  send  you  my  copy  of  it 
for  April,  when  it  comes.  But  it  is  a  Review  of  very 
great  merit,  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  Anti-Christ  of 
France. 

"  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  my 
name,  concerning  the  article,  that  you  think  will 
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gratify  yourself  or  your  friends ;  while  I  remain,  with 
very  great  respect  for  your  talents  and  your  applica- 
tion of  them, 

"  Your  well-wisher,  favourer,  and  friend, 

"John  Whitaker/' 

From  a  congratulatory  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Drew 
by  the  originator  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  we  quote 
a  short  paragraph. 

''  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  seen  the  Antijacobin  — 
and  had  thoughts  of  putting  you  to  the  expense  of 
a  postage  a  week  ago,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  herald 
of  good  news,  but  that  I  doubted  it  might  have  out- 
flown  me.  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart  —  I  am 
proud,  too,  of  my  good  fortune,  and  (let  me  add)  of  my 
penetration :  —  the  man  I  have  admired  and  praised — 
the  man  alone,  of  all  the  religious  professors  around 
me,  with  whom  I  can  converse  and  correspond  with 
ease  and  satisfaction  —  the  man  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  numberless  civilities  and  real  services  — 
the  man  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  '  my  friend 
Drew'  —  that  this  man  should  be  crowned  in  the  face 
of  the  world  with  ^the  wreath  of  praise  so  justly  due 
to  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  must  give  real  plea- 
sure to  every  real  friend  to  truth  and  justice,  but 
particularly  to  me. 

''  T.  Flindell.'' 

"  HelstoD,  May  16,  1800." 

Mr.  Drew's  pamphlets  now  appeared  in  rapid 
succession.  The  flattering  reception  of  his  flrst 
publication,  and  the  honourable  notice  it  obtained, 
enabled  him  to  assume  a  station  not  often  conceded 
to  a  yoimg  author.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  conscious 
of  his  powers,  and  not  imwillingly  availed  himself 
of  fit  occasions  for  their  exercise. 
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His  second  publication  %as  in  verse.  Our  the 
25th  of  February^  1800^  Mr.  Patterson^  ai  respectable 
tradesman  of  St.  AustelL  was  drowned  at  Wade- 
bridge^  during  an  unusually  high  tide.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards^  Mr.  Drew  published  an  Elegy 
on  his  deaths  of  nearly  six  hundred  lines.  The  cir« 
cumstances  out  of  which  this  piece  arose  gave  it 
much  local  popularity ;  though  its  publication  caused 
the  author  some  embarrassment.  A  rumour  very 
generally  prevailed^  that  proper  means  of  resuscitation 
had  not  been  used ;  and  Mr.  Drew,  having  given  cur- 
rency to  this  rumour,  by  some  allusion  in  his  verses, 
was  threatened  by  the  medical  gentleman  who  had 
been  summoned  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  with  an 
action  for  libel ;  but  the  matter  terminated  without 
leading  to  such  an  unpleasant  result.  To  his  friend 
Mr.  Whitaker  he  sent  a  copy.  The  reply,  though 
laconic,  was  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  appearing 
again  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  poetry.  From 
this  reply  it  is  obvious  that  the  Elegy  was  published 
before  the  critique  on  his  first  pamphlet  had  appeared. 


*'  Thursday  Evening,  April,  1800. 

"  Sir, 

''  I  received  your  poem  on  Mr.  Patterson  s 
death,  and  thank  you  for  it.  Bat  I  like  not  your 
poetry  so  well  as  I  do  your  prose.  Your  pamphlet 
against  Paine  is  reviewed  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  for 
April,  and  I  send  you  the  very  Review  for  your 
inspection.  You  will  return  it  to  me  by  the  bearer, 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  much  and  very  warmly. 

Sir, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 
''John  Whitaker/" 
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The  letter  which  Mr.  Drew  wrote  on  returning  the 
review  produced  the  following  acknowledgment. 

"  ThandajT  Evening,  May  29,  1800. 

"Good  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  my  Review  back  safe 

and  soimd. .  I  am  very  glad  to  find^  that  you  like  one 

article  so  well.    1  wrote  it  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart, 

aifter  I  had  perused  your  pamphlet. 

''  As  to  reprinting  this  in  London,  I  thought  of 
the  plan  as  I  was  writing  to  the  manager  of  the 
Review,  but  did  not  then  settle  my  mind  about  it. 
Now  you  have  mentioned  it,  and  propose  to  make 
additions,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  business  for 
you,  by  oflTering  the  pamphlet  to  the  manager,  for  his 
Dookseller.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to  him  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  will  then  make  the 
offer  for  you.  If  he  accepts,  I  will  stipulate  for  his 
sending  you  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score  copies. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  to  be  correcting 
and  enlarging  it.  I  will  give  you  notice  whether  he 
accepts  the  offer  or  not.  In  the  present  deamess  of 
paper,  I  am  doubtful  whether  he  will  accept. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  temporal 
and  eternal, 

"  I  remain,  your  friend  and  servant, 

''John  Whitaker." 

From  Mr.  Whitaker  s  reference  to  a  second  edition, 
as  then  contemplated,  the  first  must  have  obtained  a 
rapid  sale  on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  critique.  For  unknown  reasons,  Mr. 
Drew,  though  frequently  solicited,  did  not  reprint 
his  Remarks  on  Paine 's  Age  of  Reason  until  twenty 
years  after  their  first  appearance.  They  were  then 
published,  with  additional  matter,  in  a  small  duode- 
cimo volume. 


SECTION   XII. 

Caniroveriy  with  Mr,  Polwhele  and  *A  Friend  of<he  Church* 

In  July,  1800,  Mr.  Drew  published,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  seventy  pageSi  "  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet 
lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele, 
Vicar  of  Manaccan,  Cornwall,  entitled  'Anecdotes 
of  Methodism/  "  The  publication  against  which  Mr, 
Drew's  artillery  was  directed,  arose  out  of  Mr.  PoU 
whele's  controversy  with  Dr.  Hawker,  late  Vicar  of 
Charles,  Plymouth,  on.  the  subject  of  his  occasional 
itinerancy.  With  the  merits  of  this  question  we 
meddle  not ;  but  the  '  Anecdotes  of  Methodism' 
were  a  gratuitous  and  an  improvoked  attack  on  a 
religious  body  with  whom  Dr.  Hawker  had  no  con- 
nexion, and  who,  as  Mr.  Drew  observes,  '  heard  the 
tumult  of  the  distant  throng,  but  fondly  thought  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Polwhele  had  designated  his  statementsyaeto, 
set  them  forth  with  all  the  minutiae  of  circumstance, 
and  deduced  from  them  the  conclusion,  that  Metho^ 
dism  'has  a  tendency  to  betray  its  votaries  into 
every  irregularity,  and  plunge  them  into  every  vice.' 
To  permit  such  a  publication  to  circulate  uncontra- 
dicted, would  have  been  a  tacit  admission  of  the 
truth  of  his  allegations.  More  than  one  friend  of 
Methodism  stood  fonvard  to  vindicate  its  tenets  from 
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such  foul  aspersions  ;  but  their  publications,  being 
anonymous^  were  insufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  statements  formally  published  to  the  world  by  one 
known  as  a  literary  writer,  a  magistrate,  and  a  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Drew,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  associates  who 
had  been  €o  wantonly  assailed. 

Well  knowing  that  facts  could  not  be  set  aside  1^ 
argumentative  process,  he  resolved  to  sift  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and,  taking  Mr.  Polwhele's  book,  went 
through  the  whole  of  his  facts  in  categorical  order. 
He  resorted  to  several  parts  of  the  county  which 
Mr.  P.  had  stated  to  be  the  scenes  of  his  'Anec- 
dotes,' to  investigate  their  truth;  and  where  he 
could  not  go,  he  applied  by  letter  to  the  highest 
fiouroes  of  correct  information.  The  result  of  these 
ini^uiries  he  sums  up  thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
pamphlet: — "I  have  now  gone  through  the  facts 
themselves,  and  have  given  a  specific  answer  to  every 
anecdote  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Out  of  thirty- 
four  anecdotes,  eight  are  false,  of  six  I  can  get  no 
account,  nine  are  misrepresented,  five  are  related  with 
the  omission  of  many  material  circumstances,  and  all 
the  remainder  are  revised  and  corrected*  Perhaps 
I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  adopting  Mr.  P.*s 
own  words,  that  '  such  facts  are  likely  to  have 
more  weight  than  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
World.'  ^* 

In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Drew  pays  little  deference 
to  his  oppcment's  station  in  society.  Anticipating 
an  objection  upon  this  ground,  he  observes,  in  his 
Introductory  pages,  "  Whether  an  occasion  can  pos- 
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sibly  exist,  tlmt  can  justify  an  asperity  of  language, 
is  a  point  on  which  my  readers  may  be  divided ;  but 
if  an  occasion  be  admitted  [wssible,  that  occasion  now 
presents  itself.  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  not  made 
a  more  frequent  application  to  scripture  ?  why  my 
language  is  so  severe  ?  with  a  variety  of  such  ques- 
tions ;  to  all  of  which  I  reply, —  Because  1  address 
myself  to  Mr.  Polwhele. 

"  Whatever  opiaion  Mr.  P.  or  any  other  person 
may  form  of  these  pages,  I  hope  all  will  have  pene- 
tration enough  to  discern,  that  recrimiuation  forms 
no  part  of  their  contents;  it  is  a  point  which  1  have 
studiously  avoided,  and  foundctl  this  pamphlet  on  a 
principle  of  selfnlefence. 

"  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  1  respect  and  venerate ; 
and  feel  myself  attached  to  many  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude  and  personal  obligation.  To  commence, 
therefore,  an  attack  on  them,  would  be  as  wanton  as 
it  would  be  base;  and  would  be  at  once  to  imitate 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Polwhele.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  used  a  single  expression 
which  carries  with  it  a  shade  of  disrespect  to  any 
man  alive,  detached  from  him  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. And  sincerely  do  I  hope,  that,  should  any 
exjircssion  occur  which  may  strike  the  reader  diQ'er- 
ently  from  what  it  has  struck  the  writer,  it  may 
be  attributed  to  inadvertency,  or,  in  short,  to  any 
thing,  rather  than  design." 

However  severe  some  parte  of  this  pamphlet  may  he 
deemed,  the  closing  sentence,  addressed  jiersonally  to 
Mr.  Polwhele  breathes  all  the  spirit  of  the  Christian ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  wish  which  it 
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expresses  has  been  since^  in  a  considerable  degree^ 
realised :  —  "  That  you,  sir,  may  more  maturely  con- 
sider your  evidences,  and  the  mere  illusions  by  which 
you  have  been  imposed  upon,  is  my  earnest  desire ; 
and  that,  from  a  review  of  the  whole,  you  may  be 
convinced  of  your  error,  and  act  accordingly,  is  my 
sincerest  wish.  Under  the  influence  of  these  im- 
pressions, I  take  my  leave  of  the '  Anecdotes  *  and 
their  author  together/^ 

This  controversial  publication,  though  of  local  and 
temporary  interest,  caused,  on  its  appearance,  'no 
small  stir,'  and  a  thousand  copies  were  quickly  sold. 
From  several  letters,  it  is  evident,  that,  although  the 
pamphlet  did  not  appear  until  July,  the*original  MS 
most  have  been  written  as  early  as  January,  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  more  than  one 
individual.  Mr.  Drew  was  apprehensive  that  what 
he  first  wrote  might  be  deemed  libellous ;  and  this 
apprehension,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
led  him  to  throw  his  first  pajyers  aside,  and  write  the 
whole  anew.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Whitaker  s,  dated 
May  39,  1800,  he  says,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Polwhele, 
*'  Notwithstanding  the  friendship  I  feel  for  him,  I 
Stand  avowedly  opposed  to  him  in  his  publications 
against  Methodism.  I  cannot,  however,  wri;te  against 
him,  but  I  wish  to  see  him  properly  corrected  by  some 
one  i^  your  line  of  life,  especially  if  the  writer  keep 
clear  from  Calvinism.^'  This  plainly  indicates  that 
Mr.  Drew  had  expressed  some  wish  for  Mr.  Whita- 
ker to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  state- 
ments, and  that  he  had  not  then  finally  resolved  upon 
doing  so  himself. 
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On  the  publication  of  his  '  Observatione,'  Mr. 
Drew  forwanlw!  a  copy  to  Dr.  Hawker  and  to  Mr. 
Whitaker.  These  were  rfcknowledgeit  m  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

■■  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

"Dkab  Sir, 

"I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  nie  in  your  letter,  and  the  present  accompanying 
it,  of  your  pamphlet :  I  thank  you  for  the  favorable 
opinion  expressed  ofme  in  both  yonrwork  autUetter; 
but  above  all  I  thank  you  for  your  pious  wishes  that 
the  Lord  may  bless  my  ministry,  and  crown  it  with 
success.  Dear  sir,  accept  my  best  thanks  for  this  last 
and  best  favor.  May  the  Great  Head  of  His  church 
and  people  hear  and  answer  your  prayers;  ani,!  may 
He  graciously  recompense  your  prayers  for  rae  seven- 
fold into  your  own  bosom  ! 

■'  Respecting  our  controversy  with  Mr.  Polwhele,  I 
have  long  since  desired  to  forget  it.  His  situation  is 
loo  awful  to  keep  alive  my  resentment  against  him ; 
and  I  pray  never  to  remember  him  without  connect- 
ing with  it  that  precious  doctrine  of  the  Apostle. 
1  Cor.  iv,  7.  But  while  I  say  this.  I  beg  you  not  to 
suppose  that  I  intend  it  as  conveying  the  least  dis- 
apjirobation  of  your  pamphlet  —  the  farthest  from  it. 
As  an  enemy  to  vital  religion,  he  merits  every  line  of 
it;  and  yon  have  done  exactly  l)y  him  as  you  ought. 
But  yet,  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  own  personal  com- 
fort, I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  day  like  the  present,  are  not  better  en- 
gaged than  in  staying  to  notice  the  blasphemy  of 
gainsayers,  while  pressing  on  in  their  master's  work, 
acconling  to  that  example,  2  Cor.  vi.  8.  Perhaps  it 
may  astonish  you  when  I  say,  that,  under  this  idea,  1 
have  never  seen,  much  less  read,  Mr.  P.'s  religious' 
jest-book  of  Anecdotes. 

"  I  very  much  regret  that  you  should  have  kepi 
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back  from  calling  upon  me  when  at  Plymouth,  through 
the  want  of  introduction.  You  certainly  might  have 
formed  some  opinion  of  my  courtesy  by  your  own. 
Men  of  liberal  minds  must  ever  be  accessible.  And 
I  am  so  confident  of  this  concerning  you,  that  I 
shall,  without  reserve,  and  without  the  etiquette  of 
any  introduction,  if  ever  I  pass  through  St.  Austell, 
make  it  my  business  to  find  you  out,  and  ask  you  of 
your  welfare.  And  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  this 
may  be  the  case ;  for,  if  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Hitchins 
finds  himself  disposed  to  take  charge  of  my  church, 
I  mean  (D.V.)  to  take  his ;  and  then,  in  defiance  of 
Mr.  P.  and  the  whole  phalanx  connected  with  him, 
I  hope  once  more  to  preach  in  Cornwall,  among  the 
people,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

''  In  the  interim,  dear  sir,  I  commit  and  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  that  are  sanctified. 

"  I  remain,  in  the  best  of  bonds, 
''  Yours  in  ours, 

"Robert  Hawker." 

**  Plymonth,  Charles  Vicai^e, 
Aogast  18,  1800." 

*'  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

"Good  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  pamphlet,  have 
read  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  return  you  my 
warm  thanks  for  it.  You  have  answered  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  completely ;  nor  will  he  attempt  to  answer  you 
again,  I  think.  Your  acuteness  in  reasoning  amazes 
me.  I  felt  it  in  your  pamphlet  against  Paine,  and  I 
feel  it  a  second  time  now.  On  the  proofs  of  it,  in  both 
your  publications,  I  congratulate  you. 

''  You  hinted  in  your  last,  you  say,  that  you  could 
wish  me  to  peruse  your  manuscript  before  it  went  to 
the  press ;  but  that  the  delicacy  of  my  situation  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  would  not  permit  you  to 
press  your  wish.     I  remember  that  you  hinted  this. 
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but  forget  why  I  did  not  reply  to  your  hint,  I  rather 
think  I  mufit  have  replied.  1  believe,  however,  that 
1  thought,  in  dt'licacy  to  yourself,  I  should  not  revise 
the  manuscript ;  that  the  work  should  be  all  your  own, 
for  your  own  credit  sake;  and  that  any  trifling  cor- 
rections which  I  might  make  in  it,  would  take  off 
more  from  the  character  and  influence  of  the  work, 
than  what  they  could  possibly  add  to  either.  Mr. 
Pohvhele,  particularly,  would  have  attributed  the 
acutest  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  not  to  you  but  me; 
would  thus  have  lowered  you  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  and,  if  he  quits  the  contest,  have  pretended 
he  quitted  it  to  me  and  not  you.  For  these  reasons. 
I  believe,  I  declined  to  peruse  your  pamphlet;  and 
I  still  think  them  good  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
friendly  to  you.  Yet  I  remember,  I  felt  surprised, 
when  Mr.  Flindell  told  me  he  had  got  it  for  print- 
ing. I  am  glad,  however,  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
i  did  not  see  you  as  you  passed  with  it  to  Falmouth. 
I  should  have  been  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  and  peruse 
it ;  but  I  can  now  say  with  truth,  what  then  1  could 
not  have  said,  that  I  had  never  seen  it  till  I  read  it 
in  print.  You  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see  at  any 
time.  I  beg,  indeed,  you  will  call  on  mc,  the  nexl 
time  you  pass  this  way;  and  contrive,  if  you  can,  to 
take  a  dinner  with  me.  1  have  taken  an  avowed  part 
with  you,  and  shall  continue  to  take  it,  against  Mr. 
Polwhcle.  I  respect  his  talents,  and  have  done  liim 
some  services ;  but  think  very  differently  from  him 
in  theology. 

"I  wish  I  could,  with  any  propriety,  do  for  your 
present  pamphlet  what  I  tUd  for  your  last ;  by  re- 
viewing it.  My  situation  is  such,  however,  as  forbids 
me.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  be  known  ;  as  I  should 
certainly  be  challenged,  and  (if  challenged)  would  as 
cert^ly  not  prevaricate.  And  to  he  known,  would 
as  certainly  bring  on  a  violent  quarrel,  between  me, 
Mr.  Polwhelc,  and  all  his  friends.  I  wish  much  to 
Bcn'c  you  in  this  manner,  had  even  once  (as  I  am 
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naturally  fearless)  resolved  to  serve  you,  but  on  cooler 

consideration  see  I  cannot. 

«««««««« 

''  With  every  wish  for  your  success,  in  business  and 
in  publications,  I  remain, 

"  Good  sir, 

-Yourfriend  and  servant, 
''John  Whitaker.'' 

<'  Monday,  August  25,  1800.*' 

Generous  minds  harbour  no  resentment.  As  Mr. 
Whitaker  had  predicted,  Mr.  Polwhele  was  content 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  to  forbear  any  further 
direct  attack  on  the  Methodists.  He  had  learnt  to 
respect  the  abilities  and  the  motives  of  his  antagonist ; 
<ind  Mr.  Drew,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
was  ready,  on  the  first  indication  of  friendly  overture, 
to  offer  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  By  an  act  of 
voluntary  and  unexpected  magnanimity,  shortly  after- 
wards, Mr.  Polwhele  made  Mr.  Drew  his  debtor; 
and  this  led  to  a  correspondence,  and  an  interchange 
of  friendly  offices. 

Between  Mr.  Polwhele  and  Mr.  Drew  hostilities 
had  ceased ;  but  among  the  seconds  in  this  warfare 
the  controversial  spirit  was  not  at  rest.  This,  in  the 
following  year,  brought  Mr.  D.  again  into  the  field. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  several  anonymous 
writers  took  part  in  the  Hawkerian  controversy. 
With  being  the  author  of  one  of  these  publications 
against  Mr.  Polwhele,  entitled,  "  Methodism  tried  and 
acquitted  at  the  bar  of  Common  Sense,"  Mr.  Drew 
was  publicly  charged,  in  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  one 
hundred  pages,  by  a  person  calling  himself  A  Friend 
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of  the  Church.  Allegation  was  considered  by  the 
writer  as  equivalent  to  proof,  and  personal  invective 
was  freely  dealt  out  towards  him,  on  this  assumed 
ground.  To  rebut  this  gratuitous  and  unfounded 
charge,  Mr.  Drew  wrote  a  letter,  for  insertion  in  the 
Cornwall  Gazette,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Flindell  de- 
clined publishing.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  it 
was  printed,  with  some  additions,  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, to  which  Mr.  Drew  thus  alludes,  in  the  post- 
script of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  July  27-  "  Since 
your  departure,  I  have  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  behalf  of  Mr,  Polwhele,  who  charges  me 
with  a  pamphlet  of  which  I  am  not  the  author,  and 
makes  that  mistake  the  source  of  attack.  I  have  in 
the  press  a  small  i>amphlet,  price  fourpence,  in  reply, 
which  I  expect  will  be  out  in  about  a  week." 

This  publication  led  to  an  overture  of  friendship 
from  his  unknown  opponent,  which,  through  some 
misapprehension,  was  afterwards  retracted.  To  this 
circumstance  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  D.  alludes  ; 
and  with  it  the  controversy,  as  far  as  he  was  engaged 
terminates. 


"  To  Ike  '  Friend  of  the  Ckurch.' 

"  St.  AiulFll,  OclolwrSS,  1801. 

"GooB  Sir, 

"  I  have  lately  received  from  you  two  let- 
ters, which,  although  dictated  by  the  same  primary 
occasion,  are  evidently  written  under  very  different 
impressions,  and  discover  a  mind  agitated  by  a  con- 
flict of  opposite  sensations.  The  first  of  these  letters 
is  replete  with  civility  and  overtures  of  friendship  ; 
but  the  latter  upbraids  me  with  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  guilt  of  a  most  deliberate  falsehood. 
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The  former  letters,  from  the  conceahnent  of  your  name, 
I  suspected  of  insincerity;  and  the  latter, hy  throwing 
off  the  majsk,  has  sanctioned  my  suspicion. 

"  I  should,  however,  have  replied  to  your  first,  had 
not  the  omission  of  your  name  defeated  the  design 
for  which  it  was  avowedly  written.  It  has  been 
obser\  ed  by  Dr.  Young,  on  the  nature  of  M^idship, 
that 

'  Reserve  will  womid  it,  and  distrust  destroy.' 

If,  therefore,  confidence  be  necessary  either  to  the 
eaistence  or  stability  of  friendship,  you  have  violated 
its  fundamental  principle  in  your  fi]^t  overture  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  violation  alone  that  you  have  to  look  for 
that  answer  which,  in  your  first  letter,  you  requested 
from  me. 

''  That  you,  sir,  have  been  '  the  sport  and  prey 
of  rumour  and  conjecture/  your  charging  me  with 
being  the  author  of  '  Methodism  Tried'  is  a  con- 
vincing proof;  and  I  feel  myself  rather  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  you  could  so  easily  fall  a  victim  a 
second  time  to  the  same  species  of  imposition. 

''If  there  be  in  human  nature  that  magnanimity 
which  poets  have  feigned,  and  which  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  prove,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
assent  to  the  sentiment  of  Homer,  that 

'  A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repenU' 

And  I  doubt. not  that  you  will  readily  suspend  those 
unfavourable  impressions  which  that  report  has  made 
on  your  mind,  and  which  my  present  letter  is  de- 
signed to  do  away.  Your  friendfship,  or  that  of  any 
other  gentleman,  I  should  be  ambitious  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  solicitous  to  retain ;  but  such  overtures  as 
are  revoked  through  error,  carry  a  presumption  that 
they  are  offered  through  caprice,  and  leave  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  made,  and  from  whom  they  are 
taken,  but  little  reason  to  lament  his  loss.  What- 
ever is  held  by  a  precarious  tenure  sinks  in  value 
in  proportion  to  its  instability. 
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"  I  have  not  written  this  to  renew  hostilities,  but 
to  convince  you  of  your  deception ;  not  to  ui)hraicl 
your  credulity,  but  to  mark  the  foUy  of  depending 
on  conjecture  and  report.  It  is  for  you,  sir,  after 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  to  say  on  what  foimda- 
tion  your  letters  stand,  and  to  decide  whether  or 
not  I  have  acted  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which 
you  have  reposed  in  me. 

"  To  ask  you  now  to  reveal  your  name,  may,  per- 
haps, be  imposing  '  a  task  for  human  frailty  too 
severe.'  I  shall  not,  therefore,  urge  my  solicitations. 
I  will,  nevertheless,  frankly  tell  you,  that  the  avowal 
of  your  name  is  essential  to  the  reciprocity  of  that 
friendship  which  the  concealment  of  it  forbids  me  to 
express  :  I  therefore  sincerely  say  ■ —  Give  me  your 
name,  and  I  will  give  you  my  hand. 

*'  Animosity,  sir,  has  never  formed  the  smallest 
part  of  my  character,  in  my  conduct  towards  you;  and 
this  letter  will  convince  you,  that  I  scorn  to  avail 
myself  of  those  advantages  which  your  error  might 
occasion.  Should  you,  sir.  thiuk  proper  to  avow 
your  name,  if  Providence  spare  me  to  take  another 
journey  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you;  when,  I  doubt  not,  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  will  (in  a  general  seuse)  be  pre- 
cluded by  a  concurrence  of  sentiment.  And  woukl 
you,  sir,  act  in  the  same  manner,  I  should  esteem  it 
as  a  favour.  In  the  meanwhile,  passing  by  those 
mistakes  and  differences  which  will  unavoidably  arise 
from  the  chequered  state  of  human  life,  and  sincerely 
wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
"  I  subscribe  myself,  your  well  wisher, 

■•  Samuel  Drew." 


I 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Progrfiu  of  Mr.  Drew^s  Essay  on  the  Soul —  Interview  with 
Mr,  Whitaher^- Acquaintance  with  Mr,  Britton — Essay  on 
the  Soul  published  —  Its  favourable  reception —  Mr,  Pol- 
whele*s  generous  conduct. 

We  now  advert  to  Mr,  Drew's  more  important  work, 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Sotilj*  the  publication  of  which  placed 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  christian  metaphysicians. 
Although  he  had  received  so  many  marks  of  kind- 
ness from  his  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
thero  had  been  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters,  y et» 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  no  personal  inter- 
view had  taken  place.  In  a  letter  from  his  friend 
and  printer,  Mr.  Flindell,  dated  October  10th  of  that 
year,  this  question  occurs :  — "Why  do  you  deprive 
yourself  of  the  opportunities  that  open  to  you  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  great  characters  ?  60 
and  see  Mr.  Whitaker,  Dr.  Hawker,  and  all  that 
CeJI  in  your  way.  Exchange  a  little  of  your  modest 
worth  for  my  impudence.  You  love  what  is  curious 
and  excellent,  in  art  and  in  nature.  What  is  more 
curious,  more  excellent,  more  to  be  admired,  than 
vrtse  and  good  men  — the  noblest  work  of  God?" 
Acting  probably  upon  this  suggestion,  and  recollect- 
ing the  frequent    and  pressing  invitations  which 
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had  received  from  Mr.  Whitaker,  he  called  soon 
afterwards  upon  his  literary  friend.  The  result 
of  that  interview,  which  waR  mutually  gratifying, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 
Drew.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  as  a  bterary 
curiosity,  to  John  Britton,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
antiquarian  and  topographical  writer,  and  was  thus 
preserved. 

'•  To  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker. 

"  Si.  Auitcll,  July  ?T,  ISO]. 
"  Rev,  awd  dear  Sir, 

"  It  was  with  the  sincerest  regret  that 
I  heard  of  your  departure  from  Cornwall,  and  the 
occasion  which  rendered  that  departure  necessary ; 
and  the  same  motive  which  then  gave  me  regret, 
now  urges  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  recollect,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  your  company, 
some  months  since,  (in  which  I  never  felt  myself 
so  completely  *  awed  into  silence  by  superior  great- 
ness,')—  that,  among  other  incoherent  expressions 
which  I  dropt,  I  hinted  that  I  had  revolved  in  my 
mind  this  abstruse  and  important  subject  —  The 
Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul. 
You  gave  me  encouragement  to  proceetl.  Stimulated 
by  this  encouragement,  I  returned  home,  and  devoted 
my  leisure  hours  to  that  subject.  I  had  brought  it 
to  the  state  of  forwardness  in  which  you  saw  it  a  few 
days  before  you  went  off  to  Bath,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  it  for  your  inspection.  During 
your  absence,  it  has  lain  in  a  toqiid  state.  No  human 
eye  (but  my  own)  has  ever  seen  it;  and  I  have  re- 
served it  for  this  puqiose,  —  if  it  has  any  merit,  Mr. 
Whitaker  shall  discover  it ;  if  not,  he  alone  shall 
witness  its  disgrace, 

"  To  descant  upon  its  excellencies  or  defects, 
would  betray  a  vanity  which  1  would  not  wish  to 
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expose.  I  therefore  send  it  naked  into  your  hands ; 
and  if  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  those  ideas  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Whitaker,  he  vnll  give  it  a  patient  and  im- 
partial perusal*  Were  it  in  print,  I  would  solicit 
mercy;  as  it  is  not,  I  now  ask  nothing  but  that  can- 
dour which  rigorous  justice  will  allow ;  and  can  only 
say  — 

'  CoiiBenty  it  lives ;  it  dies  if  you  refiise  1' 

I  would  not  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
anomalies  which  float  upon  its  surface,  but  to  the 
solidity  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  rotundity  of  its 
figure.  Mark  those  pages  which  are  inconclusive ; 
and  separate  the  ore  from  the  dross.  Pardon,  dear 
mi,  the  liberty  which  I  take.  The  only  apology  I 
can  make  is,  that  I  address  myself  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  more  than  called  himself  the  friend  of  his 
friend  and  servant, 

''  Samuel  Drew." 

"P.S,  —  Should  you  recommend  it  to  the  world, 
I  shall  be  under  the  same  necessity  of  soliciting  you 
to  examine  the  polish  of  its  sur&ce,  that  I  am  now 
of  requesting  a  deeper  investigation. 

''  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  observe,  that  I  have 
purposely  omitted  to  give  any  title,  till  I  have  the 
result  of  your  opinions.  The  subject  divides  from 
immateriality  to  immortality  at  the  seventy -ninth 
page.'' 

In  the  letter  which  follows,  addressed  to  another 
literary  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell, 
from  whom  Mr.  Drew  had  received  various  marks  of 
kindness,  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Whitaker  relative  to  the 
MS  is  intimated.  It  supplies  a  vacancy,  which  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Whitaker  s  own  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments would  otherwise  occasion. 
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"  To  the  Rrv.  Philip  Lyne,  LL.D. 


"ItKV.  Sir. 


■'  St.  AnsKII,  Oclnbrr  ?9i]i,  li 


"  After  a  delay  for  which  I  know  not  how 
either  to  account  or  apologize,  I  return  you  your  hook. 
A  treatise  of  that  kind  I  had  never  seen  before,  but 
have  found,  on  its  pernsal,  a  mirror  in  my  mind.  I 
have  found  it  of  great  service  to  me  in  methodising, 
and  arranging  my  ideas,  and  in  separating  those  ideas 
which  nature  had  made  distinct,  but  which  haliit  and 
|)rejudice  had  associated  together.  In  addition  to 
that  benefit  which  I  have  received  from  the  perusal 
of  'Dr.  Watts's  Logic,'  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
obligation  to  Dr.  Lyne,  for  his  kindness  in  favouring 
me  with  it,  and  for  assuming  that  manly  fortitude 
which  he  has  manifested,  in  noticing  a  person  in  my 
situation,  and  complimenting  with  marks  of  appro- 
bation a  man  whom  sordid  minds  would  shun  with 
abhorrence  and  contempt. 

"  You  will  remember,  that,  when  I  was  at  your 
house,  I  hinted,  '  that  I  had  a  MS  in  a  state  of  for- 
wanlncss,  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul ;  and  tliat  I  had  reserved  the  i)erusal 
of  the  MS  fur  Mr.  Wliitaker.'  On  his  return  from 
Bath,  I  presented  it  to  him;  since  which  he  has  ex- 
atnincd  and  returned  it,  with  an  opinion  which  it 
would  discover  vanity  in  me  to  express,  and  ingra- 
titude to  conceal. — Judge,  therefere,  into  what  a 
dilemma  I  am  brought.  If  you,  sir,  feel  a  wish  to 
[>emse  it,  you  have  only  to  signify  your  desire,  when 
it  shall  be  readily  forwarded  by  him,  who  wishes  you 
happiness  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


Guided  by  Mr.  Whitakefs  advice,  and  authorized 
to  use  his  name  to  any  extent,  in  the  way  of  recom- 
m»*ndation,  Mr.  Drew,  early  in  the  year  1802,  issued 
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his  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription.  These 
were  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner;  and 
within  a  few  months,  his  subscription  list  comprised 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Cornwall. 

While  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  was  in  this  stage^ 
Mr.  D.  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Britton^  whose 
name  has  just  been  mentioned.  This  gentleman 
was  then  engaged  on  his  '  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales/  and  was  preparing  his  '  Cornwall '  for  public 
cation.  Arriving  at  St.  Austell^  he  called  on  Mr. 
DreWj  as  a  man  of  literary  note  in  the  town ;  and 
this  call  laid  the  foundation  of  future  intimacy  and 
reciprocal  acts  of  kindness.  Alluding  to  their  inter- 
view, Mr.  Britton  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew, 
"Believe  me,  I  felt  peculiarly  happy  in  your  com- 
pany, and  longed  for  further  conversation.  I  foimd 
your  remarks  and  suggestions  replete  with  thought, 
and  gladly  observed  that  you  darted  out  of  the 
common-place  track  of  prejudice  and  illiberality 
which  nine-tenths  of  mankind  rigidly  pursue.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Britton,  dated  July  26,  1802, 
Mr.  Drew  observes,  ''  My  work  goes  on  slowly,  but 
regularly ;  about  60  pages  will  be  finished  this  day. 
I  intend  to  dedicate  it  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  if  he  will 
permit.  700  copies  are  printing,  and  about  640  are 
subscribed  for ;  so  that  I  expect  to  have  but  few  on 
sale  after  the  work  enters  the  world.  I  have  been 
sanctioned,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  by 
all  orders  and  ranks  in  Cornwall.  I  can  repay  them 
with  gratitude,   which   is  all  that  poverty  has  to 
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bestow.  The  sanction  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker  has 
given  me  a  celebrity  which  I  fear  I  cannot  support ; 
and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  expectation  be  not 
raised  to  be  disappointed  J  ^ 

His  book  being  nearly  throu^  the  press,  Mr. 
Drew  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Whitaker  to  dedicate 
the  work  to  him,  and  received  the  following  manly 
and  characteristic  reply. 

''  Sfttarday,  Sef tenKer  4»  1803. 

<*  Dear  Sir, 

''  I  received  your  letter,  and  perused 
your  address,  some  days  ago ;  but  I  deferred  to  write; 
because  I  wished  not  to  write  by  the  post.  I  am, 
however,  compelled  to  do  so  at  last ;  and  I  now  reply, 
with  my  free  leave  for  you  to  do  as  you  propose.  I 
am  always  happy  to  serve  you,  and  shall  always  be 
happy.  I  might,  indeed,  object  to  some  expressibns 
of  gratitude  towards  me.  But  to  object  would  look 
like  affectation ;  and  I  feel  myself  superior  to  all  af- 
fectation. In  that  spirit,  I  wish  you  all  imaginable 
good  from  your  publication,  and  subscribe  myself, 
very  cordially, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"John  Whitaker." 


4t 


Mr.  Summel  Drew,  Shoemaker,  St.  AustelL" 


If  the  patron  were  above  the  affectation  of  humility, 
the  affectation  of  gratitude  will  scarcely  be  all^;ed 
against  the  protegee.  Never  did  Mr.  Drew  speak  or 
write  of  Mr.  Whitaker  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  "  It  must  be  obvious,"  he 
says,  "  to  all,  that  I  stand  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitaker 
for  my  literary  existence,  by  his  publicly  avowing 
himself  my  friend  at  a  moment  when  recommenda- 
u 
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tion  or  a  want  of  it  must  have  finally  detennined  my 
fate.  I  was  then  in  a  critical  situation ;  insonrach  that 
a  single  dash  of  his  pen  might  have  doomed  me 
to  perpetual  silenoe  and  obscurity,  and  made  me  fe^ 
an  aversion  from  those  studies  in  which  before  I  had 
so  ardently  delighted."*  To  no  one,  therefore,  could 
he  have  dedicated  his  book  with  so  much  propriety  as 
to  this  gentleman ;  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  retain 
the  dedication  in  every  edition  of  the  work 

This  address,  characterized  by  the  reviewers  as 
exhibiting  a  strain  of  manly  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment which  reflects  much  honour  on  the  patron 
and  the  writer,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  place 
in  our  pages. 


"  TO   THE   REV.   JOHN  WHITAKER,   RECTOR   OF 
RUAN-LANYHORNE,   CORNWALL- 

^'  Rev.  Sir, 

''  When  this  Dedication  meets  your  eye, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  am  a 
stranger  to  all  ingenious  modes  of  address,  and  that 
the  polite  arts  of  pleasing  are  a  species  of  learning 
which  I  have  not  yet  acquired:  but  silence  is  not 
justifiable,  when  gratitude  forbids  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  suppressed.  It  is  a  full  conviction  of 
your  favours  which  dictates  to  my  pen ;  and  I  intend 
nothing  more,  in  this  address,  than  publicly  to  tell 
the  world  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  while  I  express 
to  you  the  warm  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart. 

"  When,  without  patron  or  friend,  I  abandoned  my 

^  E§§uy  on  Identity  of  the  Body.    Address  to  the  Reader. 
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first  publication  (Remarks  on  the  first  Part  of  Paine "s 
Age  of  Reason)  to  its  fate,  you  saw  it  floating  on  the 
stream  of  time  toward  the  caves  of  oblivion,  and, 
kindly  extending  the  band  of  unsolicited  friendship, 
rescued  it  from  the  shade. 

"  Under  the  forms  of  common  civility,  you  have 
treated  me  with  a  degree  of  politeness  to  which  ray 
deserts  can  bear  no  proportion  ;  while  the  condescenT 
sion  of  your  manners  has  taught  me  to  surmount 
that  distance  which  learning  and  station  had  placed 
betweeu  us. 

"  Superior  to  those  local  prejudices  which  might 
have  influenced  a  mind  devoid  of  magnanimity,  you 
have  more  than  called  yourself  my  friend;  while, 
stimulated  by  your  encouragement,  I  have  prosecuted 
with  vigour  the  presCTit  work,  which,  abstractedly 
from  this  circumstance,  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  seen  completion. 

"  Destitute  of  literary  reputation  in  myself,  and 
treated  with  indifierence  by  several  of  those  whom 
custom  had  taught  me  to  call  my  friends — the  link 
which  united  completion  to  publication  originated 
also  with  you. 

"  Distinguished,  in  the  learned  world,  as  an  His- 
torian and  Philologist,  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  been  my  passport  to  many  of  my  subscribers,  to 
whom,  without  it,  even  presumption  itself  would  not 
have  permitted  me  to  apply  ;  but,  sanctioned  by  your 
approbation  of  my  manuscript,  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Cornwall; 
and,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  their 
generosity  has  crowned  my  application  with  success. 


by 

■^ysdr  «itb  that 
1  kifc  av  boHM  viD  kag  Ru 
Itaant  Ae  adkvidedgBent 

The  BifaKB  attacfaMBt  «r  Mr.  WUlafccr  to  the 
fw  flf  Chrirti— ill,  aad  his  afaililT  to  defiend  her 
aui|imto  mgfumsA  all  oppoBcn*  Irnre  been  ssffidcnlly 
aqipieditod  both  by  fiaoidB  and  Cms  :  —  ^pesent 
woik,  tbacSoK,  mppamthts  toq  bj  a  krad  of  nalmal 
ri^it.  Bui  to  ptocccd  fintber  in  detaOiiig  Aose 
beU  wbieh  aie  nccff  iiy  to  maikt  good  its  daim, 
woold  look  like  adnfatioa :  — in  ^oceedin^  I  most 
bnrt  yoor  feelingg ;  and  in  desisting,  I  most  aliile  my 
own ;  and,  tboo^  I  widi  to  be  giatefbl,  I  most  be 
sUent* 

''  To  the  Nobilitj,  the  Gentry,  and  other  respect- 
able inhalntants  of  Cornwall,  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  particularly  indebted,  for  their  potrmiage  and 
support.  There  are  many  among  them,  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  issue  of  my  jNresent  pub- 
lication,  whose  names  it  would  gratify  my  feelings  to 
publish ;  but  it  is  a  liberty  which  I  dare  not  take.  — 
To  notice  all  the  marks  of  attention  which  I  have 
received,  would  be  to  violate  the  bounds  of  prudence ; 
and  to  make  selections,  would  be  invidious  and  un- 
just. 

"  To  them,  and  to  you,  this  volume  is  now  pre- 
sented; and  the  &te  which  awaits  it  cannot  be 
remote.  Under  the  sanction  of  your  approbation, 
I  shall  feel  tranquillity  amidst  the  severities  of 
criticism ;  and  this  reflection  will  uSord  me  conso- 
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lation  in  obscurity^  though  forgetfidness  should  stamp 
her  signet  upon  my  work.  But,  should  a  different 
fate  await  it,  —  should  it  rise  into  some  degree  of  re* 
putation,  —  this  paper  will  bear  testimony  to  my 
consciousness  of  being  laid  under  lasting  obligations 
to  my  friends. 

"  That  they,  and  you,  in  the  regions  of  Immortality, 
may  inherit  that  glory  which  God  has  reserved  in  a 
future  state  of  being  for  them  that  love  and  fear  him, 
is  among  the  genuine  wishes  of  my  heart.  The 
influence  of  discordant  motives,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
produces  changes  in  the  human  mind  which  baffle 
all  calculation ;  but,  judging  from  those  feelings  which 
have  long  been  the  inhabitants  of  my  breast,  grati- 
tude and  life  must  forsake  together  the  bosom  of, 
"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  their,  and  your, 
''  much  obliged,  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Samuel  Drew.^' 

'*  St.  Awtdl,  Cornwall,  Not.  501, 1809.*' 


Alluding,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to  this  dedi* 
cation,  and  to  other  expressions  of  thankfulness  from 
Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  W.  remarks,  "  You  are  more  grateful, 
indeed,  than  you  need  to  be  for  any  kindnesses  which 
I  have  shewn  you.  I  shall  always,  however,  be  gra- 
tified in  looking  back  upon  them,  if  they  only  served 
to  encourage  and  animate  you  to  the  writing  such  an 
Essay  as  the  present.^^ 

It  was  Mr.  Whitaker  s  design,  to  review  Mr.  Drew  s 
Essay  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.   In  this  intention  he  found 
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himself  pleasingly  anticipated*  by  a  most  &yourable 
critique  in  the  February  nimiber  of  that  Review^  for 
1803^  —  a  critique  proceeding*  as  the  following  note 
indicates,  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter. 

''  Mr.  Whitaker  sends  his  kindest  compliments  to 
Mr.  Drew;  is  happy  to  hear  of  his  success;  and  sends 
him  an  Anti-Jacobin  Review  of  his  work.  It  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  work.  Yet,  what  is  more 
wondeiiiil  and  more  pleasing,  it  is  evidently  written 
by  Mr.  Polwhele. 

"  This  supersedes  all  necessity  for  Mr.  Whitaker  s 
reviewing  the  work.  In  the  Anti-Jacobin,  indeed, 
Mr.  W.  is  anticipated,  though  he  had  bespoke  a  place 
for  his  remarks.  But  the  editor,  as  Mr.  W.  sup- 
poses, thought  the  praise  would  come  better  from 
Mr.  Polwhele,  as  a  known  enemy,  than  from  Mr.  W. 
as  a  known  friend.  And  Mr.  W.  has  peculiar  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  editor  wishes  now  to  oblige 
Mr.  W.  much. 

«'  Thsnday  Evening,  Feb.  17,  1803.** 

This  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polwhele, 
could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  excite  a  grateful 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Drew.  In  his  upright 
mind,  to  acknowledge  an  obligation  was  ever  esteemed 
an  act  of  duty.  He  perused  the  critique  so  interesting 
and  important  to  himself,  and  then  address^  the 
following  letter  to  its  supposed  author. 

**  St.  Aastell,  Feb.  86, 1803. 

*•  Rbv.  Sir, 

"  If,  in  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I  have 
been  misled,  I  hope  that  both  the  philanthropy 
of  the  minister,  and  the  dignity  of  the  gentleman, 
will  conspire  to  apologize  for  this  intrusion.  I  have 
lately  seen  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  in  which  my 
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late  publication  is  so  honourably  mentioneti,  and  bo 
warmly  recomnieniled  to  public  notice :  And  it  has 
been  hinted,  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwbcle  for 
the  flattering  animadversions  which  it  has  undergone. 
To  pass  by  any  mark  of  attention  from  a  superior, 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation,  is 
always  more  troublesome  to  me  than  an  expression 
of  gratitude.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  reverend  sir,  to 
accept  my  warm  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
favour  you  have  conferred  on  me. 

"To  surmount  those  prejudices  which  local  differ- 
ences might  have  occasioned,  is  certainly  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  an  exalted  mind.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  a  suitable  requital  of  the  senice  you 
have  done  me ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  opportunity 
which  can  alone  prevent  you  from  knowing,  that 
generous  actions  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  ex- 
alted stations.  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  can  only 
acknowledge  my  sensibility  of  your  favours;  and  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  that  acknowledgment  from 
one  who  has  nothing  but  gratitude  to  bestow. 

"Should  the  present  letter  be  misapplied,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  impute  it  to  no  improper  motive ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  that  persua.sion,  I  subscribe 
myself,  with  gratitude, 

"Your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
"  Samuel  Drew." 

*'  To  the  Sev.  R.  i'o/wAc/e." 


To  this  letter  Mr.  Polwhele  thus  replied: 

"  Monaccan,  March  5ll>.  IBOS. 

"  It  often  happens,  Sir,  that  they  who  are  placed 
in  responsible  situations,  are  charged  with  inconsist- 
ency, from  no  other  cause  than  their  strict  adherence 
to  principle  —  to  what,  indeed,  may  be  called  ab- 
stract principle.  For,  not  regarding  the  connexions 
of  BOciety,  they  act  according  to  predetermined  rules  ; 
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and  thus  their  public  censures  may  not  be  reconcil- 
able with  the  citilities  that  intervene^  nor  their  public 
praise  with  past  hostilities.  Such  a  scheme  of  con- 
duct may,  in  some  cases,  be  too  refined :  but  of  its 
general  outline  a  Reviewer,  I  think,  should  never  lose 
sight.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  this 
character  I  have  always  acted  conscientiously.  I 
have  not  suffered  myself  to  be  influenced  by  personal 
or  local  considerations  My  report  of  your  book  was 
impartial :  so,  many  years  since,  was  that  of  Dr. 
Hawker's.  With  respect  to  your  excellent  perform- 
ance, I  was  induced  to  review  it  from  the  recollection 
that  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  would  probably  take  care  of 
you  in  the  British  Critic,  made  it  a  point  never  to 
criticise  the  same  book  for  two  different  Reviews. 
The  Anti- Jacobin,  therefore,  remained  for  me ;  and 
I  considered  that  the  early  notice  of  your  publication 
might  be  doing  you  a  service,  to  which  its  merits  had 
an  imperious  claim. 

"  With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  welfistre,  both 
on  this  earth  and  in  that  world  to  which  you  open  to 
us  such  an  animating  prospect,  I  remain, 

"  Your  faithful 

"R.  POLWHKLK.'* 
"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  Austell.'* 


A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay, 
and  consequently  before  the  appearance  of  any  pub- 
lic criticism,  Mr.  Drew  received  from  Mr.  Richard 
Edwards,  then  a  bookseller  in  Bristol,  a  proposal  to 
purchase  the  copyright,  and  was  requested  to  name 
hifi  terms.  Twenty  Pounds,  and  thirty  copies  of 
the  now  edition,  was  the  total  of  his  demand,  —  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  then  estimate  his  literary 
labour  at  a  very  high  rate.  On  these  conditions 
the  bargain  was  ratified. 
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Through  the  valuable  suggestions  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Roberts,  Mr.  Drew  introduced  many  im- 
provements into  his  second  edition,  and  anticipated 
some  objections  to  which  the  first  was  open.  Other 
alterations  he  subsequently  discovered  to  be  neces- 
sary. Alluding  to  these  changes,  when  writing  to  a 
gentleman,  who  several  years  afterwards  lent  his 
critical  assistance  in  preparing  another  edition  for 
the  press,  he  thus  observes. 

"  Though,  prior  to  its  publication,  I  submitted  the 
MS  of  my  Essay  to  my  much  lamented  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  Whitaker,  he  suggested  no  improvements, 
he  made  no  remarks ;  he  did  not  even  hint  the  pro- 
priety of  dividing  the  work  into  chapters  and  sections, 
as  it  now  appears  ;  so  that  the  first  edition  had  no 
other  division  than  the  two  parts  which  separate 
*  Immateriality'  from  '  Immortality/  He,  however, 
gave  me  his  name  in  writing,  with  his  avowed  opinion 
of  my  MS,  and  authorised  me  to  use  it  whenever  I 
thought  it  would  give  me  access  to  any  snbscril)cr. 
The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  me  I  hope  I  shall 
never  forget. 

"  When  this  Essay  was  about  to  undergo  a  second 
edition,  a  friend  from  Bristol  suggested  to  me  the 
utility  of  dividing  the  work  into  chapters  and  sections. 
This,  for  some  time,  I  hesitated  to  do,  from  a  foolish 
notion  that  it  would  be  an  assumption  that  coukl  not 
be  detached  from  arrogance ;  and  though  it  was 
at  last  done,  the  work  was  re-published  before  I 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  import  and  bearing  of  its 
various  passages.  In  short,  I  no  more  thought  that 
it  would  ever  have  gained  celebrity  in  the  literary 
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worlds  than  I  now  dream  of  being  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity.  I  applied,  indeed,  to  several  of  my  friendK 
whom  I  thought  capable  of  entering  into  the  subject ; 
but  not  one  could  or  would  impart  the  information 
1  both  solicited  and  wanted.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  acquaintances  to  whom  I  was  soon  intro* 
duced,  every  one  almost  wanted  me  to  solve  difficulties, 
to  answer  questions ;  but  none  could  I  find  who  would 
attempt  to  meet  my  inquiries,  or  correct  my  views;  and 
I  began  to  conclude,  that,  in  point  of  assistance  I  was 
'  out  of  humanity's  reach,  to  finish  my  journey  alone.' " 

The  following  letters  shew  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Britton,  and  the  kind 
interest  which  the  latter  took  in  Mr.  D.'s  welfare. 

*'  To  jMr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AtutelL 

**  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  two  long  letters, 
and  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  they 
contain,  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  oblige  me. 
This  day  I  have  also  received  four  of  your  books,  and 
shall  give  them  to  some  of  my  friends  for  reviewing, 
and  doubt  not,  but  most  of  them  will  treat  you  as  you 
deserve  —  by  giving  a  high  character  of  the  work. 
For  myself,  1  can  sincerely  say,  it  has  pleased,  in- 
structed, and  surprised  me.  You  have  a  mind  that 
should  be  employed  on  something  for  the  head 
instead  of  the  heels.  But  many  great  men  have 
been  doomed  to  employ  their  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
when  their  heads  would  have  obtained  them  a  for- 
tune, if  they  had  been  placed  in  an  advantageous 
situation :  —  may  you  soon  acquire  this  advantageous 
station.  I  am  sorry  you  sold  the  copyright  of  your 
book  to  a  country  bookseller ;  for  1  had  been  planning 
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a  scheme  calculated  to  be  more  aclvatitagcous  and 
important  to  you;  but  it  is  now  too  late.  Should 
you  have  any  thing  else  in  embyro,  let  me  know,  if 
you  think  me  worthy  your  confidence.  If  I  cannot 
do  wonders  for  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  promote  your 
fame  and  profit  in  some  degree. 

■*  Your  letters  on  the  Cornish  Tinners  have  given 
much  gratification  to  some  of  my  literary  friends  — 
and  those  high  in  '  fame's  fair  temple.'  Pray  conti- 
nue them — they  will  be  serviceable  and  pleasant  to  me, 
and  I  think  they  will  prove  ultimately  useful  to  you. 

"  But  what  I  wish  from  yoM  first,  {and  I  hope  you 
will  comply  with  my  wishes,  as  they  originate  in  a 
desire  to  serve  you,)  is  some  anecdotes  of  your  life  — 
your  studies,  pursuits,  and  early  modes  of  thinking, — 
and  a  short  history  of  your  growing  mind.  I  waut 
to  jKiy  a  tribute  to  genius,  and  illustrate  some  pro- 
positions by  living  facta.  Two  sons  of  Crispin  have 
obtained  great  fame  aud  some  fortune  by  stretching 
their  faculties  ;  and  it  is  nobly  proved  that  academic  in- 
struction is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  call  forth  the 
genius  of  a  Gilford,  a  Bloomfield,  and  a  Drew — three 
shoemakers.  I  presume  you  knoiv  one  of  them,  and 
are  not  totally  unacquainted  with  the  other  two. 

"  Have  you  seen '  GiffonVs  translation  of  Juvenal's 
Satires?' — Did  you  ever  see 'The  Mine'  a  poem?  — 
Have  you  seen  the  '  Farmer's  Boy,'  by  BlOomficld? 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,   and  believe  me 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  Britton." 

"London,  Ftbruary  Knd,  1803." 


"Si.  AiHtell,  Harcb  It,  ISOJ, 
"Dkar  Sir 


[  wrote  you  some  short  time  since, 
post,  a  long  letter,  which,  I  hope,  came  safely  to  hand. 
In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  endeavoured,  in  that 
letter,  to  give  you  a  few  outlines  of  my  life;  I  doubt 
not  that  it  has  excited  your  smiles,  but  1  flatter  my- 
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soir.  if  1  know  Mr.  U^itton,  they  are  not  the  S3aik»  of 
haughty  contempt^  but  of  sympathetic  feeling. 

**  It  happons,  very  opportunely,  that  this  letter  will 
approach  you  freeof  all  expense;  and  I  feel  an  uninll- 
ingnosK  to  lot  slip  the  oi)portunity,  even  though  I 
cinbraoo  it  to  tell  you  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
sav,  Mr.  Ciraut,  who  brings  you  this,  is  well  ac- 
(|uaintoil  with  me.  and,  perhaps,  can  give  you  any 
litllo  iiilonuation  inspecting  my  situation  and  mode 
ol  lilV.  It  is  to  his  brother  (who  is  a  surgeon) that 
I  owo  my  roinnionconient  of  authorship.  It  was  to 
I  oiuhat  tho  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  that  I 
nhulo  ivniarks  on  *  the  Ago  of  Reason,'  and  afterwards 
puhlihIuHi  thorn  to  the  world. 

**  Von  ask  mo.  *  Did  you  ever  see  Bloomfield's 
iMirmor  s  boy  V  1  havo»  and  admire  it  much,  for  that 
(UlloNs  Nin\p)ioity  which  runs  through  the  whole.  I 
loll  its  loroo.  Imma  congeniality  of  soul,  and  frcHn 
iho  Kiut\Nloilf(o  which  1  have  of  rural  life  in  the  most 
srnilo  slatioits.  Mr.  Qiffords  publication  I  have 
ho\or  ixi'vw,  I  havo  ri'i)eatedly  heard  his  name,  but 
\\\\vv  \\vmx\  that  ho  hud  written  any  thing,  unless  it 
Uv  I  ho  reply  to  Mr.  Krskinc.  That  I  have  never 
iriul.  luu-  (h)  I  know  whether  it  be  the  same  Mr. 
liilhuil  or  not.  I  nood  not  say  to  you,  how  remote 
\\\\y  hiliiation  ot*  (\)rnwali  is  from  the  seat  of  science 
and  learning.  Wo  know  littk'.  of  the  scenes  which  are 
r\  luhitod  on  tho  uivat  theatre  of  life.  In  this  remote 
oorner.  and  in  the  hmnble  vale  of  obscure  life,  the 
m\ti  t»r  intolli^onco  are  few  indeed. 

'•  I  hc»|u'  \N  hen  the  Hoviewers  give  their  opinion  on 
my  KNsay,  \ou  will  write  me;  without  your  informa- 
tion, it  is  prohalilo  I  shall  never  know  what  they  say. 
Yon  sei^  I  have  but  barely  room  to  call  myself  your 
IViend,  "Samuel  Drew/' 

'*  I   am  now   writing  on  a  piece  of  leather,  aud 
have  no  lime  Jo  copy  or  correct. 
**  To  Mi\  John  JSriUon,  London:' 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  Drew,  of  May, 
1 803,  gives  the  earliest  intimation  that  the  attention 
of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Drew's 
writings.  "  The  editors,^'  he  says,  "  of  the  European 
Magazine  have  spoken  very  well  of  the  work  and  of 
its  author ;  and  several  sensible  men  in  London  who 
have  read  it  think  highly  of  it.  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Britton,  that  the  Monthly  Mirror,  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, Critical  Review,  and  British  Critic,  intend 
noticing  it;  and,  as  he  thinks,  will  give  it  a  good 
character.  My  particular  friend,  Adam  Clarke^  has 
promised  me  to  read  your  book  with  critical  accuracy ^ 
and  to  write  me  his  sentiments  on  jl.  He  has  a  hi^h 
opinion  of  you  and  y^ur  abiljjt^es/' 

Th«  'Es^ay  on  the  Soul,'  the  copyright  of  which 
Mr.  Drew  had  disposed  of  on  the  terms  just  named, 
and  which,  before  its  first  appearance,  a  Cornish 
bookseller  had  refused  at  the  price  of  ten  pounds, 
after  passing  through  foiu:  editions  in  England,  two 
in  Ajnerica,  wd  being  translated  and  printed  in 
France,  art  -the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  became 
again  his  prjOpei1;y.  He  then  gave  it  a  final  revision, 
added  much  importajoit  matter,  and  sold  it  a  second 
time,  to  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate -Street, 
liOndon,  for  two  hundred  imd  fifty  pounds. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Extemswm  of  Mr.  Drew's  litermry  mfqmmhUmmee — Htcommemeti 
kis  E$$ay  om  the  Ideniity  and  Re$mrrecium  of  the  Human 
Body. 

Mr.  Drew  was  now  become  an  author  of  established 

reputation.      In  many  of  the  literary  journals  his 

Essay  on  the  Soul  had  received  unqualified  praise ; 

and  this  praise  he  felt  to  be  an  incitement  to  further 

exertion.     His  friends  thought  that  he  had  parted 

with  the  copyright  of  his  book  upon  too  easy  terms. 

Influenced  by  their  opinions^  he  was  at  first  disposed 

to  think  as  they  did ;  but^  on  viewing  the  subject  in 

all  its  bearings^  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 

bargain  he  had  made.     Undoubtedly,  after  the  fiavour- 

able  criticisms  on  the  work  had  appeared,  he  might 

have  taken  it  to  a  better  market ;  but  both  buyer  and 

seller  had  made  a  contract  in  ignorance  of  this,  and 

as  a  matter  of  speculation.     To  the  promptitude  of 

Mr.  Edwards  in  getting  the  book  reprinted  by  the 

time  public   curiosity  was  awakened    beyond    the 

boundaries  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Drew  thought  himself 

indebted  for  many  of  the  courteous  attentions  which 

were  bestowed  upon  him  by  strangers  and  persons  of 

elevated  station.    He  had  already  obtained  the  notice 

of  several   literary  gentlemen:  —  a  door  was   now 

oi)eucd  for  the  extension  of  such  acquaintance. 
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In  a  former  age,  '  a  prophet  was  not  without  ho- 
nour, save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house/ 
Mr.  Drew's  frank  disposition,  upright  character,  and 
acknowledged  talents,  procured  him  the  favourable 
notice  and  kind  offices  not  only  of  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  of  those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
A  short  letter,  now  before  the  writer,  shews  the  senti- 
ments of  a  gentleman  (then  well  known  in  Cornwall,) 
who,  as  a  resident  in  the  same  town  with  Mr.  Drfiw, 
was  enabled  to  scrutinize  his  conduct. 


''  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

**  St.  Austell,  84th  March,  180S. 

"  Sib, 

"  When  1  returned  from  Menabilly,  this 
evening,  I  received  your  favour,  with  the  second 
edition  of  your  late  work,  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks.  The  additions  and  alterations  to  this 
book  are  really  great  improvements,  and  must,  I  think, 
give  very  general  satisfaction.  If  my. good  opinion 
of  you,  and  recommendation  of  your  publication,  has 
been  of  any  service,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  entitled  me  to  the  copy  you  have  sent. 
I  certainly  thought  your  answer  to  Tom  Paine  the 
best  I  had  read ;  and,  as  a  justice  due  to  your  conduct 
and  character,  you  had  (and  have)  my  best  wishes ; 
being  truly, 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Chas.  Rashleigh.'^ 


It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  distinguished 
individuals  from  whom  Mr.  Drew  received  repeated 


T*     .«..^    iiAJ 


»Bir  HfT  luiLjuwr  ir  jwinnipiJ  file.  Imt 

ai««ir  -niF  Tnn*  inminzTsc  Mr,  Dsfpr  wiA  ii<  friend- 
^3in  HBt  rir?s7«iiiinses.  Hf  loic  loiT'irz!  Jlr.  D.  s 
Tfflne  irmi  lis  ^v^nnjff  — *3ir  inaSexEi  viocfa  kdto 
I  mm*  :iiniiPBR  argimjiiuui'*  mr  jntesra  Ae  Trader. 


-oLiaiff  rr  iiML'Ujaciu  izH^stmifd  m  an 
■i*e:  TBT  rc  -311^  T^iumn:;.  Ifc^  Kii^p^ii,  Mr. 
Tis:  rrsoiri .  — ber  imtiiszid  boi^  encased 
n  i«i2£iiM^  L^  I  •oiiisxzsufr.  Ihsi&e  a  lomr  aod 
liO.^  >i;ii  rirT  siL'^ST-  &  j*ssai:  On  borscjiack,  of 
ziiLn  'inn  prin::^!  LTOJarEnc*.  iC<^fiE^  ai  her  door. 
xzi£  ^JTWi  jr  ?iifh^.  S5ie  cCRvd  him  the  hest 
rfdrriiiiif!:::  ix  ir^r  bwsse :  be  he  would  only  take 
zi'x  '•ml  ill-  fr.TL'~7.  Hmt  iccad  him  intelligent, 
:l..T2£l  7^.K-si?rrTT  c :  sai  be  seemed  qnite  at  home. 
TTiiI.r  iif  t.xbef  wfr«^  dzjisc.  be  went  into  the 
-ff.rkflrc.  i=»I  n^aie  >j:1:  ninnte  inqoiries  about 


:le  :«::^£ij«ssw  4r»i  siewee  s-o  acrarate  an  acqnaint- 


2:2:^  -will  ::>  ifc:^?^  ibi:  it  was  condoded  he  must 

'r>r  -rhber  3  sh^r^mster.  or  a  dealer  in  leather.     In 

:hr  kitohez  be  wss  no  less  inqnisitire.    The  stranger 

ap fieariiur  to  know  every  thing,  one  of  the  workmen. 

who.  emulous  of  Mr.  Drew  s  £aune,  had  been  puzzling 

himself  about  Greek  and  Mathematics,  ventured  to 

proix)se  some  questions  —  thinking  it  }X)ssible  that  he 

might  get  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  this  imex- 

jiected  quarter.     To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  gentleman 

entered  upon  those  topics  as  matters  in  which  lie  was 
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profoundly  skilled^  and  gave  the  inquirer  not  bnly  the 
desired  information,  but  a  great  deal  more.  Some 
one  expressing  admiration  at  his  extensive  acquire- 
ments, he  said,  "  I  know  a  little  —  perhaps  more  than 
some  of  my  neighbours  —  and  yet  I  was  never  at 
school  in  my  life.^*  The  weather  clearing,  he  took 
up  a  slate  which  was  at  hand,  wrote  on  it,  and 
with  many  thanks  for  their  kind  treatment,  took  his 
leave. 

Upon  his  departure,  the  question  arose,  'Who 
can  the  stranger  be  ?'  After  various  conjectures,  it 
was  proposed  to  examine  the  slate;  and  upon  it 
was  found  written,  '  Davies  Giddy.*  The  gentleman 
had  given  them  to  understand  that  he  came  from 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  A  neighbour,  from 
that  district,  whose  opinion  was  solicited,  said,  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  '  Jurtice  Giddy'  in  the  west :  but 
the  majority  agreed,  that  such  a  plain,  unassuming, 
femiliar  person  as  the  stranger,  could  not  be  a 
Justice.  Mrs.  Kingdon,  however,  contrasting  his 
learning  with  his  statement,  that '  he  had  never  been 
at  school,'  was  convinced  that  he  must  be  a  gentle- 
man who  had  received  a  private  education ;  and  from 
this,  and  other  particulars  occurring  to  her  recol- 
lection, she  thought  it  possible  that  her  late  guest, 
homely  and  affable  as  he  appeared^  might  be  'Justice 
Giddy.' 

After  a  few  days  the  gentleman  again  called,  on 
his  return  from  the  eastward,  and  gave  his  address. 
Mrs.  Kingdon  apologized  for  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner in  which  she  and  her  family  had  questioned  and 
conversed  with  him^  not  knowing -^  what  they  had 


uwR  or  SAxm. 

anee  suspected — thai  lie  nms  so  midi  above  fhem 
in  rank.  To  this  he  icpiiedL  Aat  it  had  givea 
him  great  pleasore  to  be  so  frankly  and  hospitably 
entertained;  and  so  br  was  their  faniKM'  treatment 
from  beii^  oflensiTev  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  its  continnanee.  He  then 
inquired  very  minotdy  about  ha  fimifly  and  con- 
nexions, especially  ha  brother,  and  noted  down  her 
replies.  '*  I  am  not  ignorant/  he  obserred,  "  of 
your  brother's  name;  for  I  have  read  his  writings: 
but  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  his  private 
character  spoken  so  highly  of  by  one  who  knows  him 
so  well ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance."—  In  this  gentleman,  the  readn  will 
recognise  Davies  Gilbert,  £sq.,  late  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Bodmin,  and  successor  of  Sir  Hunqphrey 
Davy  (also  a  Comishman)  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society* 

Through  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr. 
Drew,  in  the  year  1803,  became  acquainted  with 
another  learned  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Gregor, 
Rector  of  Creed,  in  Cornwall;  in  whose  judicious 
and  friendly  counsel  he  found  a  substitute  fbr  that 
of  his  kind  patron  Mr.  Whitaker,  when  the  latter 
was  called  into  eternity.  A  literary  correspondence 
was  also  begun,  which  terminated  only  with  Mr. 
Gregor  s  lamented  death  in  1817-  To  the  libraries 
of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Gregor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyne, 
and  other  literary  gentlemen,  he  had  free  access, 
and  at  their  houses  was  always  an  acceptable  and 
esteemed  visitor. 
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At  the  urgent  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  BrittoH. 
Mr.  Drew,  as  intimated  in  one  of  his  letters,  drew 
up  a  brief  outline  of  his  life,  which,  we  believe, 
was  published  in  some  of  the  periodicals  of  1803. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Polwhele, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  the  press  hia  '  Literature 
and  Literary  (Characters  of  Cornwall,'  not  aware  ol' 
Mr.  Brittoo's  intention,  made  a  similar  request. 
Independently  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  him, 
he  felt  himself  under  too  great  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
P«lwhelc  to  hesitate  about  compliance ;  and  accoitl- 
ingfy  furnished  this  gentleman  with  the  very  pleasing 
ttketch  which  ap[>cars  in  his  work,* 

His  lowly  origin  and  humble  situation  being  thus 
mode  public,  the  singular  contrast  which  it  presented 


•  Some  indivtduuU,  wlio  cither  knew  Utile  of  Mr.  Drew,  or 
tliODglit  DDlhiiig  could  be  good  that  had  not  the  inipriiunlur  ot' 
HetfaodisD)  on  itelitie-puge,  were  very  liberal  in  tlieir ccn suits, 
Liecause,  in  (he  uarratives  of  bii>  life  which  he  guve  the  Horld, 
uo  meDtton  was  made  of  his  connexion  nitb  iho  Methodists' 
BDciety,  Such  persons  should  reniPinber,  that  his  aiitu-bii^ra- 
pbical  sketchea  wore  prepared  at  the  request  of  fiteiitletuen 
who  wanted  only  tile  history  of  his  literary  lUe  aud  '  i/rotc- 
ing  mind.''  No  one  can  imagine,  tlmt,  after  coming  fornurd 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Polwbcle,  as  the  public  and  uncuuipro- 
Biifling  champion  of  Melbudism,  he  shrunk  from  an  avowal  of 
his  membership;  and  no  one,  who  recollecls  how  frequttutly 
Mr.  Drew  oi^cupied  tlie  pulpits  of  various  chapels  in  Corn- 
wall, can  reasonably  suppose  such  an  avowal  necessary.  Had 
h«  been  spared  to  fulfd  his  intention  of  writing  a  completi' 
memoir  of  his  life,  his  conversion  to  God,  and  connexion  with 
ihe  Methodists,  would  have  oueupied  a  con>>picuous  plmu.  Wo 
may  regret,  but  we  ought  not  to  repine,  that,  a»  a  I'ricnd  oiico 
predicted,  ho  has  left  tliis  task  to  his  biu^jraphcr. 
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to  his  growing  literary  fame  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. St.  Austell  became  noted  as  the  birth-place  and 
residence  of  Mr.  Drew ;  and  strangers  coming  into 
the  county  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  did 
not  consider  that  object  accomplished  until  they  had 
visited  or  seen  '  the  metaphysical  shoemaker <'  Many 
were  the  calls  which  he  received  from  sud^  ju^liyi*^ 
duals.  However  pattering  this  might  be  to  BiD  ordi- 
nary mind,  he  once  observed,  when  co^gratulatedi 
by  a  friend  on  hi^  popularity,  '^  These  gentTemen. 
certainly  honour  me  by  their  visits ;  but  I  do  not 
forget^  that  many  of  them  merely  wish  to  say^i 
that  they  have  seen  the  cobbler  who  wrote  ^ 
book." 

All  his  visitors  were  not  of  this  description.  There 
were  among  them  men  of  kindred  minds,  who  sought 
his  conversation  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded;  a^ 
there  were  others,  of  high  station,  who  to  personal 
gratification  added  the  generous  vnsh  of  dravnng 
forth  merit  from  obscurity.  Of  this  class  was  the 
Very  Rev.  George  Moore,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall, 
In  the  course  of  his  yearly  visitation,  he  called,  with 
his  daughter,  upon  Mr,  Drew ;  and  a  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  each  other  s  company,  with  mutual, 
satisfaction.  Some  particulars  of  this  visit  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  long  and  friendly  epistle 
of  Mr.  Whitaker  s.  One  of  the  consequences  to  Mr. 
Drew,  resulting  from  it,  we  shall  h^ve  ocq^siop  to 
state  hereafter. 
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'•  Tu  Mr.  Samuel  Divtv,  Shoeiiiaker,  St.  AnttelL 

"  Dear  Sir, 

•■  Your  letter,  conceniiiig  the  Arch- 
deacon'ji  visit  to  you,  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
You  too  gratefully  attribute  it  to  me.  But  you  ought 
to  attribute  it  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  your  own 
fsertious.  What  I  did,  was  more  to  embolden  you 
than  to  gain  you  favour.  Perhaps,  if  you  had  not 
been  so  emboldeued,  you  might  not  have  published. 
Perhaps,  too,  if  you  had  published,  you  might  not 
have  gaiued  so  high  a  reputation  so  suddenly,  if  you 
had  not  been  known  to  have  been  so  emboldened. 
Yet,  after  both  these  allowances,  I  must  say,  you  owe 
the  notice  that  has  been  taken  of  you  personally,  and 
the  compliments  that  have  been  paid  to  you  as  au 
author,  principally  to  your  own  clear,  close,  and  com- 
pact form  of  reasoning.  And  1  feel  very  happy  in 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  know  you;  to  encourage 
you  in  your  undertakings ;  and,  perhaps,  to  gain  you 
what  alone  you  wanted,  a  fair  introduction  into  the 
world  of  readers. 

"  I  did  not  go  this  year  to  the  Visitation.  Yet  I 
wished  to  go,  in  order  to  converse  with  the  Arch- 
deacon, who  is  the  best  scholar  that  I  meet  in  all 
the  west;  and  to  talk  with  his  daughter,  whom  I 
used  to  call  my  sister-autiquary,  as  having  fonnerly 
endeavoured  to  furnish  me  with  some  antiquarian 
notices.  If  I  had  gone,  his  call  upon  you,  with  his 
daughter,  I  should  have  then  heard  from  his  own 
mouth.  From  your  pen,  however,  it  gives  me  most 
pleasure,  as  telling  me  the  Archdeacon's  conduct  Ja 
full  form.  On  the  whole,  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  equally' 
surprised  and  delighted  with  it.  The  Archdeacon  is 
one,  I  apprehend,  much  afraid  of  the  very  imputation, 
uf  Methotlism,  He  has,  therefore,  shewn  the  more 
courage  in  visiting  you ;  and  he  will  continue  to  call 
upon  )",ou.  you  may  be  sui-e,,  every  year,  as  he  pro- 
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''  I  cordially  share  with  you  in  this,  and  every 
other  respect  shewn  to  you.  But  did  not  you  touch 
too  near  the  quick,  when  you  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  your  pamphlet  against  Mr.  Polwhele.  In 
that  controversy,  I  take  it  for  granted,  though  I  recoL 
lect  no  evidence,  that  he  was  against  you ;  and  with 
a  wary  wisdom  he  now  turned  the  subject  dexterously 
aside.  Men,  not  particularly  marked  with  religion, 
are  always  shrinking  with  terror  from  the  approach 
of  Methodism.  The  world,  too,  in  its  zeal  against 
religion,  is  always  taxing  any  appearances  of  reli- 
giousness above  the  common  standard,  as  Methodism. 
And  thus  religion,  like  a  snail,  is  always  retiring, 
upon  any  hand's  approach,  into  the  privacy  of  its 
shell. 

" '  I  have  been  crudely  revolving  in  my  mind,'  you 
say,  'another  important   subject,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body.'    This  is  an  important  one. 
'  But  whether  I  shall  ever  find  leisure,'  you  add,  '  to 
accomplish  my  design,  is  ynth  me  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt.'   The  sooner  you  begin,  the  speedier 
you  will  finish.     And  remember,  we  must  croud  our 
narrow  space  of  life  with  as  much  exertion  of  good 
as  ever  we  can.     Then  our  works  will  follow  us  in 
fiill  tale ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  works  and  mine 
will  be  re-published  in  heaven,  to  shew  angels  and 
men  what  we  did  in  our  very  infancy.     You  ask  me, 
however,  '  What  think  you  of  my  subject  ?     Does 
it  admit  of  any  rational  proof,  or  must  we  solely  rely 
on  Revelation  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  ?' 
This  is  a  subject,  I  must  own,  on  which  I  have  never 
thought  at  all.     All  I  can  say  at  present  is,  therefore, 
this  merely  —  that  unassisted  reason,  or  (what  is  not 
strictly  the  same,  as  the  use  of  sacrifices,  so  unac- 
countable without  a  fall  supposed,  clearly  proves)  the 
reason  of  the  heathen  world,  did  never  pretend  to 
believe  a  resurrection.    Indeed,  the  burning  of  bodies 
seemed  peculiarly  calculated  to  extinguish  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  resurrection.     The  sepulture  of  bodies^ 
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to  l)e  sure,  carried  the  same  conviction  to  the  mind ; 
yet  this  conviction  was  seldom  carried  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye :  —  it,  therefore,  operated  with  less 
efficacy.  The  burning  spoke  to  all  the  senses  at 
once.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  heathens 
never  supposed,  when  the  gospel  was  published,  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection.  And  you  will  have  the 
higher  honor,  if,  even  with  the  lamp  of  Revelation 
hanging  over  your  head,  yet  with  the  torch  of  reason 
held  in  your  hand,  you  can  shew  even  the  prohahility 
alone  of  a  resurrection. 

"  '  It  is  on  your  judgment,'  you  add,  '  I  have  re- 
lied for  the|MW<,  and  to  Mr.  Whitaker  I  shall  appeal 
for  the  future'  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  render 
you  any  services.  But  the  difficulty  increases  with 
your  success ;  and  the  danger  results  from  your  very 
victory.  You  must  remember,  too,  that  at  present 
my  mind  is  much  more  conversant  with  antiquarian 
reasoning,  than  with  abstract,  and  that  I  am  thinking 
more  of  Roman  remains  in  Britain  than  of  human 
remains  again  uniting  into  the  same  body. 

"  With  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  welfare  here 
and  hereafter, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  friend  and  servant,  affectionately, 

''John  Whitaker." 

•*  WedoeKlay,  July  19,.  1803." 


The  preceding  letter  aflFords  the  earliest  intima- 
tion we  have  that  the  Identity  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Human  Body  had  begun  to  occupy  Mr.  Drew  s 
thoughts.  His  mind  could  not  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity.  Having  completed  the  revision  of  his  first 
Essay,  a  fit  subject  for  a  second  speedily  presented 
itself.  The  transfer  of  his  attention  from  the  nature 
of  the  Soul  to  that  of  the  Body,  and  his  manner  of 
following  up  this  inquiry,  he  thus  describes. 
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*'  The  favourable  manner  in  which  my  Essay  on 
the  Soul  was  received,  stimulated  me,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  make  new  exertions ;  while  the  subject  itself 
almost  immediately  induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts 
from  the  human  soul  to  the  human  body.  I  accord- 
ingly began  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  adducing 
some  rational  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Greneral  Re- 
surrection. But  this  subject  I  soon  found  was  so 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Personal  Identity, 
that,  without  investigating  the  latter,  I  perceived  it 
would  be  an  act  of  fflly  to  attempt  the  former.  This 
circumstance  led  me  to  connect  them  together  in  my 
inquiry. 

"  In  the  complex  view  which  the  union  of  these 
subjects  presented,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  variety 
of  sources  from  which  arguments  might  be  drawn, 
all  tending  in  one  direction,  and  uniting  their  strength 
to  authenticate  the  fact  which  I  wished  to  establish. 
These  thoughts  I  communicated  to  my  friend,  who 
pressed  me  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  proceed 
with  the  inquiry,  whatever  the  issue  might  be.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed,  that  I  must  navigate  the 
ocean  nearly  alone,  as  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  much 
assistance,  either  from  preceding  or  contemporary 
writers.  This  observation  I  have  since  found  re- 
alized by  fact.  Encouraged,  however,  by  his  advice, 
rather  than  deterred  by  his  remarks,  I  immediately 
began  the  work,  and  continued  to  pursue  it  through 
difficulties  which  were  at  once  inseparable  from  the 
undertaking,  and  heightened  by  the  disadvantages 
of  my  situation. 

'^  A  train  of  circumstances  incident  to  human  life. 
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occasionally  retarded  my  progress ;  no  that  the  perioil 
of  its  completion  baffled  the  calculations  which  I  had 
previously  made.  Application,  however,  succeeded 
to  interruption,  and  perseverance  finally  surmounted 
all." 

The  familiar  letter  which  follows,  from  Mr.  Drew 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Britton,  will  further  illustrate  this 
period  of  his  life. 


"  Si.  Austell,  Srpttmber  19,  1805. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  revolving  in 
my  mind,  the  reason  why  the  atmosphere  of  London 
should  be  more  congenial  to  forgetfuhiess  than 
that  of  Cornwall  ?  Whether  the  insalubrity  of  the 
air  —  the  subjects  which  lay  an  embargo  on  atten- 
tion—  or  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  eclipsing  all 
distant  considerations  which  have  no  other  claim  than 
abstract  friendship  —  be  the  cause,  or  causes,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say.  Of  this  truth,  however,  I  am  in 
full  possession  —  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for 
several  months.     Perhaps, 

'  O'er  them,  and  o'er  ibeir  Dames,  the  billows  close  : 
To-morrow  kuows  not  ihey  were  ever  hont.' 

"  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Polwhele,  from  whom  I  received  very 
polite  treatment.  He  has  requested  me  to  furnish 
him  with  some  memoirs  of  my  life,  which  I  have  done. 
I  keep  up  a  corrcsjiondence  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
have  lately  been  favoured  vrith  the  correspondence  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  who  has  promised  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  any  future  publications  that  I  may  feel  inclined  to 
send  into  the  world. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
ap|)robation  which  I  have  received,  from  gentlemen 
of  the  first  resivectabilily,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
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iF«ture  oo  another  nqportam  anbject,  winch  I  c<hi- 
ceiTe  wili  be  of  serrice  to  mankind  I  hare  laid  the 
foimdatioa  of  a  treatise  on  the  Besnirection  of  the 
Human  Bock  from  the  grare,  and  hare  collected  a 
mass  of  undigested  materiak.  The  sobjeet  is  ah- 
stmse,  and  the  eridences  of  the  &ct  aie  of  an  ohocme 
and  peculiar  natme.  Independently  crf^  revdation.  pro- 
babilitT  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  which  we  can 
attain ;  bat  this,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
InUe,  win  amoimt  to  the  hi^iest  degree  of  moral  cer* 
f aintv.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  few  have  written ; 
and  iu  nature,  in  conjunction  with  the  few  who 
have  Tentured  to  embark  upon  it,  wiU  make  me  very 
^nipuloos  in  snbmittii^  my  w<»k  to  the  public  eye, 
if  ever  I  have  time  to  comj^ete  it.  Without  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Whitaker  1  shall  not  presume  to  send 
it  into  the  world. 

''Wliat  are  you  doing?  are  you  publishing  any 
thing  new  ?  Hare  you  nearly  completed  your  present 
W€fik,  *  the  Beauties  of  England  imd  Wales  ?*  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  printer  to  whom  I  sold  or  gave  away 
my  copyright,  is  removed  to  London,  but  I  know  not 
where  to  find  him.  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  has 
made  a  good  hand  of  my  late  Essay.  I  hope  it  is 
true.  I  shall  not  repine  at  his  success ;  for,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  '  He  is  well  paid  who  is  well  satisfied*'^ 
This  is  my  lot  and  situation. 

"  life,  with  us,  furnishes  little  variety.  Things  go 
on  in  the  same  dull  round  in  which  they  have  moved 
for  centuries.  Cocks  crow !  Dogs  bark  !  Children 
cry  !    And  rain  and  sunshine  alternately  chequer  life ! 

*  So  glides  tbe  stream  of  haman  life  away.* 

"  The  providence  of  God  has  blessed  me  and  my 
family  with  health ;  and  we  enjoy  happiness  in  '  the 
cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.'  What  can  the  wealth 
of  both  the  Indies  do  more  ?  But  something  always 
will  be  wanting  to  complete  the  felicities  of  life.  'I 
ndw  want  time  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of  my  incli- 
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mtionti ;  and,  perhaps,  if  1  had  my  wish,  I  lihotild  feel 

another,  more  troublesome  than  the  present. 

'  Alps  sli)l  behind  the  former  Alps  arise.' 

The  unsatisfied  nature  of  man  plainly  says,  that  hap- 
piness, genuine  happiness,  is  lodged  deep  in  futurity, 
'beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  tight.' 

"But  I  have  done.  It  is  rather  late,  and  I  grow 
tired.  If  you  can  find  a  few  moments  to  write  me,  it 
will  aflbrd  me  pleasure  to  find  I  am  not  forgotten : 
if  not.  I  am  content  with  wishing  you  happiness,  in 
time  and  eteruily. 

"May  God  bless  you.     Farewell. 

"  Samuel  Drew." 
"  To  iVr.  John  BriUott,  London." 


To  the  Rev.  William  Gregor,  whose  friendship  for 
Mr,  Drew  we  have  noticed,  he  also  communicated 
his  intention  of  investigating  the  evidences  in  favour 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body ;  at  the  same 
time,  enumerating  some  works  which  he  wiahed  to 
read  before  he  commenced  his  undertaking.  This 
gentleman,  in  his  reply,  remarks,  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject 
you  mention.  I  should  wish  to  see  your  own  original 
and  natural  thoughts  upon  it,  unbiassed  by  what 
others  may  have  said  before  you.  You  have  pecu- 
liar talents  and  turn  of  mind,  which  you  ought  not  to 
suffer  to  be  inactive.  Vou  are  called  upon  to  follow 
your  natural  bias,  when  you  may  do  it  with  credit  to 
yourself,  and  utility  to  others." 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  recommenda- 
tions and  valuable  suggestions  of  hia  literary  friends. 
Mr,  Drew  applied  himself  to  his  self-allotted  task. 

Sjifeviouijly  collected  materials  be  began  to  digest ; 
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and  committed  his  thoughts  to  ■writing.  Before 
the  summer  of  1 804  was  ended,  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitaker, 
as  quoted  by  that  gentleman  in  his  reply,  dated 
Oct.  24,  he  says,  "  I  hope,  should  God  preserve  my 
life,  to  prosecute  my  work  with  vigour  daring  the 
approaching  winter,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  your 
inspection  some  time  in  the  next  summer.  It  is  to 
your  eyes  that  it  shall  be  first  presented,  and,  to 
your  opinion  that  I  shall  first  appeal ;  and  such  is 
the  confidence  I  have  in  your  judgment,  gene- 
rosity, and  candour,  that  it  will  he  only  with  your 
concurrence  that  I  shall  submit  it  to  any  further 
appeal."  To  this  Mr.  Whitaker  subjoins,  "  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment,  and  will  engage  in  the  office. 
'  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you,  not  to  engage  in 
any  ofiices  of  friendship  for  your  benefit." 

In  the  preface  to  his  Essay  on  the  Resurrection. 
Mr.  Drew  observes,  "  It  was  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1803,  that  I  had,  in  my  own  estimation,  com- 
pleted the  manuscript ;  and  I  fully  expected  that  I 
should  shortly  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  my  much 
lamented  friend.  For  it  was  a  resolution  which  I 
had  previously  formed,  that  if  it  possessed  any  merit, 
Mr.  Whitaker  should  have  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  the  discovery  of  it ;  and  if  it  had  nothing 
that  could  render  it  worthy  of  preservation,  he  alone 
should  witness  its  disgrace. 

"But  here  an  unforeseen  and  unpleasant  difficulty 
arose.  Preparatory  to  his  inspection  of  it,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  whole  a  cool  and  dispassionate 
perusal,  that  in  one  view  I  might  take  an  impartial 
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survey  of  the  import  and  connexion  of  all  its  parts. 
In  prosecuting  this  perusal^  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  arrangements  were  bad, — that  my 
thoughts  appeared  coniused^ — and  that,  in  many 
places,  the  chain  of  reasoning  had  been  broken  by 
Mvolous  digressions  and  impertinent  reflections  : — 
that  in  some  places  the  arguments  were  defective ; 
and  in  others,  those  which  were  good  in  themselves 
were  placed  in  an  inauspicious  light.  On  the  whole. 
I  sunk  down  into  a  kind  of  careless  apathy,  half  re* 
solved  to  touch  it  no  more.^^ 

Having  conducted  the  reader  thus  far  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  literary  undertaking,  we  advert  to  some 
other  points  in  Mr.  Drew^s  personal  history. 


SECTION  XV. 

Jfr.  Drew  deUven  leetturei  on  EmgHik  Qrawimar  and  Oetn 
graphy  — CamtMncetHent  of  the  friendship  beiweem  him  and 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  —  He  is  elected  a  n^ember  of  ike  Mftnt 
Chester  Philological  Society  —  His  coimmoji  wiik  Dr.  Coftt^ 
and  relinquishment  of  business. 

He  whose  cares  centre  in  himself  may  r^jard  with 
indifference  the  smiles  or  the  bnffetings  of  fortune. 
Relying  on  his  fismcied  independence^  he  may  labour 
awhile  to  secure  some  temporary  gratification^  and, 
having  accomplished  his  object^  sit  down,  and  fold 
his  hands  in  idleness.  But,  when  a  man  sustains 
the  endearing  relationship  of  husband  and  of  father, 
—  when  he  knows  that  upon  his  exertions  depend 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  a  beloved  object, 
— he  feels  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  action. 

To  such  a  feeling  Mr.  Drew  was  not  a  stranger. 
Of  him,  indeed,  selfishness  or  misanthrophy  could 
never  be  predicated;  but  those  kindly  sympathies 
which,  before  his  marriage,  extended  to  the  whole 
species  indiscriminately,  were  now,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  claims  of  philanthropy,  directed  especially 
towards  his  rising  family.  He  saw  that  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence was  opening  before  him  a  passage  into  a  more 
respectable  sphere  than  he  had  yet  occupied;  and 
he  believed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  dependants 
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J  tread  the  allotted  path,  and  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunities presented,  of  employing  his  talents  profitably 
to  himself  and  usefidly  to  others. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  and  the  solicitation  of 
his  neighbours,  he  commenced,  with  the  year  1804,  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  English  Grammar.  His  pu- 
pils were  either  adults,  or  young  persons  advanced 
beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  These  lectures,  which 
occupied  about  two  hours,  were  delivered  on  four 
evenings  of  the  week ;  two  being  allotted  to  each  sex 
separately.  The  room  in  which  they  met  being  small, 
each  class  was  necessarily  limited  to  about  twelve 
persons.  A  year  completed  the  course  of  instruction ; 
and  for  this  thirty  shillings  were  paid  by  every  pupil. 
At  two  or  three  subsequent  periods  he  delivered 
similar  lectures;  to  which  Geography  and  the  out- 
lines of  Astronomy  were  added,  as  a  supplementary 
course. 

Ppssessing  the  desii-able  art  of  blending  amusement 
with  instruction,  Mr.  Drew  rendered  his  seminary 
a  place  of  entertainment.  His  exhaustless  store  of 
anecdote,  which  was  frequently  drawn  upon  to  illus- 
trate or  enliven,  and  his  happy  mode  of  explanation, 
rendered  the  barren  study  of  grammar  so  far  inter- 
esting, that  unavoidable  absence  from  a  lecture  was 
deplored  as  a  misfortune.  Between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils  a  mutual  attachment  subsisted,  which,  in 
after  years,  when  these  had  become  heads  of  families, 
conferred  upon  him  a  patriarchal  character. 

In  a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
wished  to  place  a  son  under  his  charge.  Mr.  Drew 
tboG  explains  his  views,  and  his  methotl,  of  tuition  : — 
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"I  have  my  feare  whether  your  son  be  not  too  young 
to  see  the  value  of  that  knowledge  which  might  be 
imparted  to  him ;  and  whether  he  will  not^  c<mse* 
qnently,  be  apt  to  foi^  what  he  learns.  The  human 
intellect^  undoubtedly,  begms  to  unfold  itself  at  a 
much  earlier  period  in  some  than  in  others;  but, 
generaUy  speaking,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  is 
the  most  &yourable  tide  of  life.     I  have,  at  different 
times,  had  youth  of  both  sexes  under  my  care,  to 
whom  I  have  taught  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
the  scientific  parts  of  geography,  tc^^ether  with  the 
use  of  the  globes ;  but  I  have  invariably  found,  that 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  my  pupiLs  have  not  made 
that  proficiency  which  I   coiJd  wish.      I  give  no 
tasks,  and  only  on  certain  occasions  use  any  book. 
I  deliver  lectures,  lay  down  principles,  and  get  them 
to  converse  on  the  various  subjects  which  come  under 
our  notice.     Having  made  them  acquainted  with 
established  rules,  I  then  purposely  violate  them  in 
conversation,  and  make  my  pupils  not  only  correct 
my  errors,  but  assign  reasons  for  the  corrections  they 
give.     It  is  astonishing  what  proficiency  they  make, 
when  they  begin  to  reflect  and  reason  on  the  pro- 
priety of  things,  by  this  mode  of  instruction." 


In  the  year  1804,  commenced  that  intimacy  be- 
tween Mr.  Drew  and  the  late  learned  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  which  quickly  produced  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent attachment.  Their  friendship  originated  in  a 
spontaneous  act  of  kindness  in  the  latter,  indicative 
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of  a  great  and  generous  mind.  Being  based  upon 
religious  feeling,  it  was  quickened  by  early  recollec- 
tions — heightened  by  mutual  admiration —  sustained 
by  proofs  of  reciprocal  good-will^ — and  sundered^  for 
a  few  months  only,  by  deaths  to  be  cemented  anew  in 
a  happier  state  of  being. 

An  indication  that  Mr.  Drew's  writings  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  then  Mr.  Clarke^  will  be  found 
at  page  157.  A  gentleman  writing  to  Mr.  Drew, 
March  16th,  observes,  ''  Two  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Adam  Clarke,  who  mentions 
their  having  elected  you  a  Member  of  the  Man- 
chester Philological  Society,  and  says,  he  wishes 
to  encourage  you  in  your  literary  pursuits.^'  This 
intimation  was  foUowed  by  the  subjoined  letters^ 
written  upon  one  sheet. 

'<  To  Mr.  Samnel  Drew,  St.  AmielL 

Mancherter,  11th  April,  1804. 


"  Sir, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  held 
oh  Friday  evening,  the  6th  instant,  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members,  from  the  high  sense 
they  entertain  of  the  merit  and  importance  of  your 
late  work,  entitled  ''  An  Essay  on  the  Immateriality 
and  Immortality  of  tKe  Human  Soul,"  agreed  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  formalities,  in  your  case, 
and  unanimously  elected  you  an  honorary  member 
of  the  said  society. 

''  By  order  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Members,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem, 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
"Tho.  Bradwell, 

"  Secretary," 
2  a 
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"  My  honest  Friend, 

''  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  asking  you  (in  any  form)  how  you  did* 
I  have  read  your  answer  to  Uncle  Polwhele,  and 
think  it  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  met 
with  for  many  years.  I  admire  your  piece  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  SouL  but  am  not  satisfied  that 
you  are  always  right.  I  have  often  objected  to  some 
of  your  positions ;  not  because  I  think  them  false^  but 
because  I  think  them  insiifficient  to  support  the  edifice 
to  which  they  stand  either  as  buttresses  or  abutments. 
You  have  done  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  done ;  but 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  your  point  is  proved.  If 
the  doctrine  can  be  demonstrated^  it  must  be  by  some 
new  mode  of  proof  which  has  not  yet  been  adduced. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  old  companions  in  St.  Austell. 

'*  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Yours  aflFectionately, 

"  A  Clarke." 

P.  S. — If  you  publish  another  edition  of  your 
Immateriality,  &c.,  let  me  know  —  perhaps  I  might 
be  able  to  help  you  a  little,  were  it  only  to  shew  you 
some  objections  to  your  system,  of  which  you  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware.  There  is  no  point  in  universal 
science  I  should  rejoice  more  heiartily  to  see  demon- 
strated, than  that  which  you  have  undertaken  to 
prove.  The  opposite  is  a  degrading  and  imcom- 
fortable  doctrine. 

To  each  member  of  this  literary  society  was  pre- 
sented an  engraved  diploma,  printed  on  vellum, 
headed  with  an  appropriate  emblematical  vignette. 
Some  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letters, 
Mr.  Drew  was  gratified  by  being  put  in  possession 
of  the  following  compliment  to  his  talents  and 
application. 
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Manchester,  eth  April,  1804. 

THE 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER, 

ImtUuied  ike  fSrd  of  September^ 
MDCCCIII, 

For  the  cultivation  of  Litbraturb  in  general,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  Have  this  day  Elected 
SAMUEL  DREW  An  Associate  in  their  Literary  Labours. 
In  testimony  whereof 

Vbl%  Biploma 

f«  aiVKir    VMDER  OVB  MANOt  AND   tEAL, 

Adam  Clarke,  President. 
W^CnfT^J^HLET      \  *^^-     •'^**^«  Hawkes,  \VicePre^ 


This  Society,  which  owed  its  existence  chiefly  ta 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  was  begun  under  favourable  auspices, 
if  it  had  been  carried  on  with  the  same  ability  and 
spirit  with  which  it  commenced,  mighty,  at  the  pre-? 
sent  time,  have  been  an  honour  to  Manche8.ter,  and  a 
living  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Doctor.  His 
removal,  and  that  of  several  of  its  most  influential 
members,  from  that  place,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
its  decline  and  ultimate  ^xtinctipn. 


The  year  1805  was  an  important  era  in  Mr.  Drew  s 
life.  Hitherto  literary  pursuits  had  been  the  employ- 
ment of  those  vacant  hours  which  his  mechanical 
avocations  afforded:  henceforward  they  became  his 
daily  business.  His  allegiance  to  St.  Crispin  was 
now  dissolved  ;  and  the  awl  and  lapstone  were  e^^- 
changed  for  the  pen. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Coke>  who  claims  the  honouraUe 
distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missions^  was,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  soliciting  assistance  in  the  western  counties  for 
prosecuting  the  missionaiy  work.  Here  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drew;  aiid>  being 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation^  made  to  him 
certain  proposals,  which,  after  some  deliberation^ 
were  accepted.  In  reference  to  this  agreement^  we 
quote  Mr.  Drew^s  own  words,  in  his  life  of  this 
gentleman. 

''  Very  early  in  the  year  1805, 1  became  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  Dr.  Coke  than  I  had  been 
before.  At  this  time  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
was  verging  towards  a  close,  and  his  EListory  of  the 
West  Indies  had  acquired  an  embodied  form.  Being 
constantly  engaged  in  soliciting  support  for  the  nus- 
sions,  and  finding  their  claims  upon  his  exertions  to 
increase  daily,  he  lodged  some  papers  in  my  hands, 
requesting  me  to  examine  them  with  attention,  to 
notice  defects,  to  expunge  redundancies,  and  to  give> 
on  some  occasions,  a  new  feature  to  expression.  All 
this  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  many  instances 
my  recommendations  were  fully  adopted.  This  in- 
tercourse subsisted  for  several  yea,rs ;  and  I  received 
from  Dr.  Coke  a  pecuniary  remuneration,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  that  was  expended  in  his  service. 

'*  To  what  extent  this  assistance  grew,  the  world  is 
not  interested  in  knowing.  The  death  of  Dj.  Coke 
has  made  me  *  the  sole  depository  of  the  secret,'  and 
it  is  my  full  intention,  at  present,  that '  it  shall  j)erish 
with  me/     Though  one  is  a,  resident  of  time,  and 
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the  other  an  inhabitant  of  eternity ;  —  though  the 
body  of  one  still  breathes  in  Cornwall,  and  that  of 
the  other  consumes  in  some  solitary  cavern  beneath 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  compact  still  remains  undis- 
solved, and  will  probably  so  remain,  until  our  spirits 
meet  in  an  eternal  world." 

It  wa.s  at  first  intended  that  Mr.  Drew  should  re- 
side in  London.*  In  consequence  of  his  reluctance 
to  leave  Cornwall,  this  was  subsequently  overruled, 
and  he  continued  in  his  former  place  of  abotle.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  compact  between  Mr.  D.  and 
Dr.  Coke,  though  never  explicitly  stated,  is  scarcely 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  breach  of 


*  UpoD  the  subject  of  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Colce,  and  re- 
moval to  London,  Mr.  D.  oonsnlted,  among  olhera,  his  friend 
Mr.  Clarke  whose  cliaraclorislic  Hoswer  exhihila  the  unre.serv- 
vdneui  of  friendship,  and  tlie  devotedness  of  a  Cliriatian. 


■Mt  Dbar  Sir 


"  La  ml  an,  OcIdWi 


"  London  I  cousidur  the  first  place  under  the  sun. —  So  much 
do  I  love  it,  after  long  acquaintance,  that  I  should  prefer  a 
garni  and  hanunocli  in  it,  with  one  meal  per  diem,  to  the  most 
elegant  building  and  finest  fare  in  any  part  of  the  globe  which 
would  preclude  my  acces.s  to  this  wonderful  metropolis,  I 
bare  travelled  the  s[re«ts  of  London  at  all  hours,  bolh  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  was  never  yet  molested,  or  ever  lost  even  a 
pocket  handkerchief  or  a  tooth. pick.  The  good  women,  it  is 
true,  liave  often  accosted  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
caught  me  by  the  arm;  but  as  I  walk  at  an  inimcnse  sling, — 
about  live  miles  an  hour,  —  they  soon  fonnd  it  too  diflicult  to 
beep  np  with  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  set  out  on  a  walk  round 
the  globe  ;  and  who,  for  ought  they  could  ti^ll,  was  destitute  of 
speech. 

"  The  London  people  arc,  in  general,  very  '  raerved  and  nkij 
leeeu;'  but  when  men  of  worlh  get  ac(]uainted  witb  men  of 
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confidence  in  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  to  make 
known,  after  the  decease  of  both  parties,  what  was 
not  communicated  to  him  under  the  seal  of  isecrecy, 
but  deduced  from  personal  observation. 

When  Dr.  Coke  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Drew,  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testatment  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  public.  The  whole  burden 
of  directing  the  Missionary  work  rested  then  upon 
him  —  a  work  which  had  increased  so  much,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, and  discharge  his  literary  obligations.  Under 
this  difficulty,  he  looked  about  for  aid ;   and  found 


merity  they  are  not  only  friendly^  bat  truly  affectionate.  I  have 
a  circle  of  friends  here,  who  shall  he  your  friends  aboy  who  maj 
justly  rank  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth. 

**  With  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Literati  I  hare  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  meet  them  freqnenUy  in  literary 
committees.  Under  the  rote,  my  connexion  with  Reviewerst 
eminent  booksellers,  and  the  members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  gives  me  opportunities  of  gaining  ac- 
quaintances, and  hearing  discnssions  of  the  most  important  and 
instructive  kind.  Into  any  of  those  literary  mysteries  I  can 
soon  initiate  you.  On  your  present  engagement  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  when  we  meet.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  {ost 
your  grasp  of  God. 

**  Learning  I  love, —  learned  men  I  prize, —  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  and  the  good  I  am  often  delighted;  but 
infinitely  above  all  these  and  all  other  possible  enjoyments,  I 
glory  in  Christ, —  in  me  living  and  reigning,  and  fitting  me  for 
his  heaven. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your's  affectionately, 

"  A.  Clarke.*' 

**  I  should  like  to  be  remembered  to  any  of  my  old  friends 
who  yet  remain.  I  remember  well  when  wo  had  glorious  days 
in  St.  Austell.'' 
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1  Mr.  Drew  such  an  assistant  as  he  needed.  Much 
material  had  heen  collected  for  the  Commcnfary. 
The  outlines  were  also  sketched  of  the  West  Indian 
History,  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  other  hooks 
which  Dr.  Coke  had  either  announced  or  contem- 
plated. These  outlines  and  materials  were  put  into 
Mr.  Drew's  hands;  and  it  became  his  husiness  to 
select,  arrange,  and  perfect. 

We  again  quote  an  explanatory  ])aragraph  from 
his  life  of  Dr.  Coke. 

"  From  motives  to  which  the  author  will  not  give 
a  name,  many  questions  have  heen  asked,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding  compact,  which,  in  the  eye 
of  ignorance,  would  seem  to  terminate  to  Dr.  Coke's 
disadvantage.  In  a  letter  which  is  now  before  the 
writer,  this  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  '  What  elTrontery  must  any  person  be  pos- 
Bessed  of,  who  imposes  npon  the  public,  by  publishing 
books  or  tracts  in  his  own  name,  though  written  by 
another,  and  not  ingenuously  giving  the  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.'  To  this  family  of  questions, 
propositions,  and  apostrophes.  Dr.  Coke,  in  a  letter 
now  in  my  possession,  has  furnished  a  satisfactory 
reply.  In  the  year  1811.  when  this  letter  was 
written,  he  proposed  to  incorporate  my  name  with 
his  own ;  but  in  the  title-pages  of  works  that  had 
already  appeared,  this  could  not  be  done.  In  such 
however,  as  were  then  designed  to  he  published,  it 
is  probable  that  this  incorporation  would  have  taken 
place,  if  a  change  in  the  mode  of  his  proceedings 
had  not  rendered  it  impracticable,  by  the  disposal  of 
his  works  to  the  Conference,  and  consequently  by 
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suspending  the  plans  which  he  had  in  contanplation. 
Let  snch  as  chaige  him  with  '  effrontery^  ^ay>  what, 
under  existing  circumstances,  they  would  have  ex- 
pected him  to  do  more/^ 

After  these  statements,  the  reader  of  this  Memoir 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  &r  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit of  those  works  which  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  name  of  Dr.  Coke,  subsequenUy  to  May,  1806, 
is  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Drew.*  Upon  the  footing 
already  indicated,  this  engagement  subsisted,  until 
the  transfer  of  Dr.  Coke's  literary  property  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  in  1813.  It  then  underwent 
some  modifications,  and  was  terminated  by  the  vene- 
rable Doctor's  sudden  and  lamented  death,  in  May 
1814,  when  nearly  in  sight  of  the  Indian  continent 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Coke, 
off  Madeira,  Janoarj  22, 1814,  to  Mr.  Drew,  will  throw  some 
farther  light  on  the  natare  of  their  connexion. 

"  In  respect  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,  I  verily  beliere, 
that  if  God  bring  me  back  from  India,  W9  shall  be  able  to 
proceed  with  it,  or  you  and  some  London  bookseller.  I  have 
taken  with  me  a  set  of  the  numbers  which  have  been  printed, 
that  I  may  give  them  a  most  serious  reading.  I  have  not  dis- 
posed of  the  translation  of  Saurin's  Dissertations.  They  are 
in  a  small  box  in  one  of  Mr.  Blanshard'^  upper  rooms. 

"The  Missionary  Sermon. ^ 1  read  the  introduction  at 

Portsmouth,  and  viewed  the  skeleton.  Every  thing  you  write 
has  its  excellency.  But  a  weak  mind  would  be  tempted  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  prophecy  from  your  remarks  concerning 
the  several  circumstances  which  establish  its  truth.  It  is  too 
refined  for  common  readers.  Between  us,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
make  an  excellent  sermon  of  it ;  and  I  can  send  it  to  the  book- 
room,  or  the  committee,  from  India. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  Coke.'' 
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Mr.  Drew  is  moiImI  4o  emUr  ike  4)kiirch  —  HtB  ConperMoitaii 
with  a  Deist  — *  He  writ€$  ai  u  Retnewer, 

From  the  celebrity  which  his  Essay  on  the  Soul  had 
obtained,  Mr.  Drew  acquired  considerable  notoriety  as 
a  preacher.  When  appointed  to  the  pulpit  at  home, 
idthough  novelty  could  not  be  a  source  of  attraction, 
the  chapel  was  always  filled  with  attentive  hearers  ; 
and  Methodism  in  St.  Austell  was  not  the  less  po- 
pular for  his  literary  reputation.  In  Cornwall  and 
Devcmshire  be  was  so  far  an  object  of  esteem  or 
cariosity,  that  the  invitations  from  various  quarters 
to  deliver  occasional  sermons  were  more  numerous 
than  he  could  possibly  accept.*  "  What  need,"  ob- 
serves a  pious  friend,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Drew  about 
this  period*  "  have  jfau  to  live  to  God,  lest,  amidst 
unbounded  a{^lause,  you  should  let  go  any  of  that 


*  On  his  remarking  to  an  over-asealons  lady  who  hiamed  him 
for  not  attending  to  all  the  invitations  to  preach  that  he  re- 
eetTed,  that  "  we  are  not  required  to  kill  ouraehes  by  excessive 
labour  in  the  services  of  religion/' she  very  earnestly  rejoined, 
"  But,  sir,  you  know  that  if  you  die,  God  will  raise  up  another 
in  your  stead."  We  scarcely  need  add,  that  with  him  tuek  an 
argument  had  no  weight,  however  forcible  it  might  have  been 
thought  by  his  fair  adviser. 

2  B 
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religion  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  immortal  mind  !** 
Happily  he  did  not  forget  that  intellect  is  the  gift  of 
God  —  that^  as  a  gift^  it  left  no  place  for  self-gratu- 
lation  —  that  for  its  proper  exercise  he  most  render  a 
scropulous  account  —  and  that,  for  its  right  employ- 
ment and  direction,  it  was  indispensahle  that  he  should 
cultivate  an  habitual  dependance  upon  Him,  without 
whom  '  nothing  is  wise,  nothing  is  strong/  A  weaker 
mind,  in  Mr.  Drew  s  circumstances  might  have  suf- 
fered injury :  —  he,  in  every  stage,  retained  his  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  and,  we  believe,  never  permitted 
the  praise  of  men  to  relax  his  duty  to  God. 

The  Very  Reverend  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  after 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Drew,  in  1803,  continued  to 
call  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  yearly  visitations. 
Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  D.  s  Method- 
ismi  he  felt  for  him  a  growing  regard.  It  subdued 
that  repugnance  with  which  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  a  high  churchman  by  education  and  office,  might 
be  expected  to  view  an  intimacy  with  a  mechanic, 
and,  according  to  popular  acceptation,  a  dissenter; 
and  it  led,  in  1805,  to  a  proposal,  which  indicated  a 
generous  wish  to  shew  himself  a  patron  and  a  friend. 
The  proposal  was,  that  Mr.  Drew  should  become  a 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  The  Archdeacon  pro- 
mised all  his  influence,  to  obtain  for  him  such  prefer- 
ment as  his  talents  merited,  and  wished  him  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration. 

This  proposition  Mr.  Drew  declined.  To  the 
Church  he  felt  no  antipathy :  —  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  been  noted  by  his  religious  friends  for  his  advo- 
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cacy  of  the  Establishment ;  and,  having  found  among 
it«  ministers  his  first  literary  patrons,  tie  was  attached 
to  it  foy  the  ties  of  gratitude.  But  there  were  some 
points  in  its  articles  to  which  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe ;  he  preferred  the  free  constitution  of  Method- 
ism to  the  restraints  of  episcopal  government ;  an4 
he  believed  that  the  intimate  connexion  suggested^ 
though  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  advantageous,^ 
would  ill  accord  with  his  previous  associations  and 
habits,  and  would  diminish  his  general  usefulness. 
For  the  same  reasons,  he  declined  a  similar  offer, 
made  some  years  afterwards,  by  a  gentleman  who  also, 
tendered  him  his  services  and  patron^e. 

About  the  year  1 800,  as  Mr.  Drew  was  travelling 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  on  a  stage 
coach,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  a  fellow 
traveller,  who  avowed  himself  a  disbeliever  in  Reve- 
lation, and  conmienced  an  undisguised  attack  on  the 
Bible.  In  Mr.  D.  he  soon  found  a  formidable  anta-: 
gonist«  He  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  contest ;  but 
Mr.  D.  became  in  turn  the  assailant,  and  pressed  him 
so  closely  with  argument,  as  to  cpmpel  him  to  ask 
quarter,  and  confess  his  ignorance  of  the  vmtings  of 
those  deistical  authors  whose  disciple  he  professed  to 
be,  and  with  the  enumeration  of  whose  names  he 
thought  to  awe  his  companion  into  silence. 

The  substance  of  this  conversation  appeared  in  the 
Methodist  Magazine,  of  1807,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Deist  and  a  Christian."  It 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  that  periodical  througU 
pne  of  the  preachers  to  whom  Mr.  Drew  related  it 


«w  iscr  K  MCKMBCCL  !■  18191  at  the  recom- 
iBLMiaka  «f  a  ftini  Mho  tlioa^  ike  Dialogiie 
ocwdiBdc  v^  miatf^eA  m  cmmtaautt  the  effect  of 
Aaw  liiifmr  wmi  aasual  ^^■^^i^l  w]iicfa»by  Uieir 
kiisl!  £st:9lN<Mm^  v«r  ■iwiilmg  the  belief  and 
JnMnKiBc  ibe  cmdDct  «f  tbe  bboaring  population, 
Mr.  Dtrw  t^mdmsed  ii.  aad  pvbKshed  if  aa  a  twc 
pCKBT  traci.     ^  bii^  pennissiOB.  mm  editioii  of  ta 

il»  inaaieidi  ibe  loDowiiig  year  by  tbe 


Tbe  cos^Kvaaikai.  vbicb  is  b^ily  Talaable  aad 
1V9T  uBwoi^.  w«aUL  asY  dodbt  not*  gntify  thoae  of 
OCT  iv&i^«^  arbo  bax^f  aeiyr  pemsed  it :  biit^  siooe  it 
bas  ap|%eu>ed  in  {viai,  in  Tsdoiis  fiums,  we  quote 

VKielT  its  CODCbsMQ. 

Ma.  Drew.    **  Wbat  oorid  iadiice  yoo.  sensible  as 

TOO  mast  bare  beca  of  ipoar  ovm  dcfiaencv,  to  coai« 

•  •  • 

mence  an  attack  upon  me,  as  sooa  as  we  mounted  the 

Tkavellkr.  *"  I  tb<mbt  yoa  were  a  countiy 
feinner,  and  1  wanted  to  bare  a  little  hau" 

Mr.  D.  **  Did  you  not  suspect,  wben  yoa  began, 
tbat  TOO  wei^  committini^  vourself  ?^ 

T.  ^  1  had  my  suspicions  after  a  little  wbile ;  but 
I  had  gone  too  &r  to  retieat/ 

Mr.  D.  ^  It  was  a  conviction  of  this  fiKt  which 
induced  me  to  accept  your  challenge.  But  |way,  how 
do  von  like  the  fiin  vcu  have  had  ?"" 

1\  *•  Jtist  a«  you  may  expect.  1  would  not  have 
had  any  of  my  ^^uaintanccs  in  company,  for  fifty 
guineas/* 
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Mr.  D.  ''  Wel>>  sir^  you  have  left  me  if*  possessioii 
of  all  my  arguments ;  you  have  assented  U>  the  leading 
features  of  Christianity ;  and  have  not  had  one  word 
to  oppose  to  what  I  have  delivered.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  all  I  have  advanced  is  conclusive.  I  only 
spoke  from  the  impulse  of  the  occasion  and  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  ground  on  which 
I  have  stood  is  perfectly  tenable ;  and  the  event  has 
proved^  that  what  Lhave  advanced  hai^imposed  silence 
on  you.  I  claim  no  merit  in  conquering  you ;  fortius 
even  a  child  might  have  done ;  —  my  only  merit  con- 
sists in  encountering  you^  when  you  held  out  such  a 
terrific  front. " 

T.  "  I  beg  you  will  drop  the  discourse :  we  are 
getting  into  town,  and  I  fear  the  people  will  bear  us.*" 

Mr.  D.  "  Sir,  I  will  say  no  more.  I  thank  you 
for  preserving  your  temper,  and  recommend  to  your 
notice  that  Bible  which  you  have  been  taught  to 
despise.^' 

The  vanquished  Deist  was  a  mercantile  traveller. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that,  like  the  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  D.  discussed  the  arguments  in  the 
<  Age  of  Reason,'  he  abandoned  his  Deism,  and  em- 
braced Christianity ;  but  he  so  far  respected  his 
antagonist  as  to  visit  him,  whenever,  in  the  course  of 
his  journeys^  he  passed  through  St.  Austell. 


In  180Q,  through  the  steady  friendship  and  kind 
offices  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Drew  entered  upon  a 
department  of  literature  which  the  following  letters 
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fbUy  explain ;  while  IlieT  iUustiate  a  few  points  of 
editorial  managemoit. 


«< 


Tm  Jfir.  tSmmmti  Drtw, 


City-Ron^,  Jaly  8,  1806. 

'*  Dbab  Sib, 

'*  Some  literaiy  gentlemen^  who  ma-' 
nage  one  of  the  Reviews^  who  have  seen^  and  highly 
esteem,  your  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  SoiQ, 
hare  applied  to  me,  to  know  whether  I  thought  you 
would  become  a  writer  on  that  subject  which  you  80 
well  understand,  and  fiyour  their  Beview  with  occa- 
sional  contributions.  They  would  wish  to  put  the 
metaphysical  department  entirely  into  your  hands, 
and  upon  terms  the  most  honourable  in  this  way. 
In  plain  English,  if  you  will  become  a  Reviewer  in  this 
department,  or  any  other  aUied  to  it,  I  am  authorised 
to  say,  that  for  every  printed  sheet  of  your  critiques 
(which  shall  also  include  whatever  extracts  you  think 
proper  to  make  from  the  works  you  review)  you  shall 

receive guineas.     They  will  also  send  you  the 

works  they  wish  you  to  consider,  free  of  expense ;  and 
besides  the  above  remuneration,  you  may  keep  each 
work  you  review,  at  half  price.  If  you  agree,  the 
work  which  they  wish  to  put  immediately  into  your 
hands  is  Professor  Scott  s  '  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy'  .You  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  under- 
taking. Your  critiques  will  come  through  my  hands ; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  can  help  you, 
you  may  command  it.  Possibly,  I  may  be  able,  in 
some  cases,  to  improve  the  language  a  little ;  at  least, 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  your  work 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  before  it  met 
the  eye  of  strangers. 

"  As  I  suppose  you  intend  principally  to  live  by 
your  pen,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  may  with 
more  ease  and  safety  earn  a  little  money  in  an  honour^ 
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able  and  honest  way.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  you  may  give  free  scope  to  your  religious  feel- 
ings on  all  such  occasions :  and  the  oftener  you  take 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God,  and  the 
great  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  more  accept- 
able your  critiques  will  be.  You  may  send  a  great 
deal  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.  If  you  get  large, 
thin  paper,  a  sheet  of  which  will  weigh  less  than  an 
ounce,  it  will  be  but  single  postage.  Write  as  fair  as 
you  well  can,  and  let  the  lines  be  as  much  apart  as 
convenient,  that  there  may  be  no  cause  of  confusion. 
I  am  writing  now  as  though  you  had  accepted  the 
proposal,  which  I  must  own  I  cannot  help  recom- 
mending.— As  I  have  promised  to  use  dispatch  in  this 
business,  I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer, 
if  possible,  by  return  of  post. —  If  you  wish  for  any 
further  information,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving 
it,  as  far  as  1  can.  As  reviewers  keep  themselves 
secret,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  keeping  this 
matter  to  yourself. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  what  are  you  now  engaged  in  ? 
Is  the  piece  on  the  Resurrection  finished  ?  Have  you 
projected  any  new  work  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
which  I  can  assist  or  serve  you  ? 

"  Think,  purpose,  speak,  and  act  so,  in  all  things, 
that  you  may  ever  carry  about  in  your  own  conscience 
a  plenary  sense  of  the  approbation  of  your  God. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  s,  veiy  affectionately, 

''A.  Clarke.'^ 


A     OJLU,    U 


''  London,  Aug.  14,  1800. 

*'  My  dear  Sir, 

''  I  have  just  time  to  say,  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  (that  for  which  you  are  en- 
gaged) sends  you  Professor  Scott's  and  Forsyth's 
works :  —  the  first  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  examine 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible.     I  shall  also  feel 


«te!9!c  »  jw  fis  $^«iik  «r  sdl  of  h  as  yoa  can,  con- 

jKCaiSky  visL  crvck.  utd  the  ncred,  rigid  rules  of 


-^  I  sai  oramy  vMqnmied  vidi  Mr.  Scott ;  but 
Profesw  BaifikT.  who  k  dw  LL.O.P.  of  King's 
CaI«»K.  fiK  wiisfiea  to  nr  rapcctiBg  the  wAfc;  and, 
oadfeKU..  ^oraesdr  vi^cd  mte  to  reiiew  it,  hot  I  really 
hAv«  Bjehher  tone  ncr  ca|Mcity  ibr  such  an  under- 
tsksK.     My  pcv^as.  if  I  haTe  any.  must  wodk  in  a 


thiK  in  the  Rcrifv  is  r^golalcd, — the 

I  ceztain  qnantnm  of  letter- 
-aboos  eicht  or  nine  pnnled  pages  of  a 
mtiqQe  on  each  of  dwse  vorks  is  all  that  can  well 
beaUoned  to  thenu  and  yon  will  write  no  more  than  is 
quite  necessaiy  to  nil  op  so  mnch  space,  nnless  some^ 
thizig  Te?y  impattant  pcesoits  itself  to  yon.  This  in- 
fonooation  is  seldom  giTen  to  leviewers ;  as  the  Editor 
always  [veserves  his  right  to  enf  dlom  what  he  does 
not  want  —  aovi  firv^m  this  cirranistance,  many  writers 
in  Reviews  set  incorablv  ofiended.  This  item  of 
notice  will  prevent  you  firam  receiving  any  mortifi- 
cation from  this  quarter.  The  committee  which 
manages  this  Review  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
literary  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune.  Indeed, 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  much  strong,  manly  sense, 
sound  piety,  and  genuine  learning,  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  do  not  know  these,  but  you  know  nter  —  I  will, 
therefore,  take  care  that  you  shall  be  duly  paid  —  so 
that  business  will  be  secure. 

"  I  have  neither  lot  nor  portion  in  the  Eclectic 
Re\'iew,  but  have  occasionally  written  articles  for 
it,  because  I  saw  that  its  plan  and  object  were  ex- 
cellent. 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  us  live  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Lonl  Jesus. 

''  I  am, 

''  Your'8,  very  affectionately, 

"  A.  (Clarke." 
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"  London,  Januarii  15,  1807. 

"  Deae  Sib, 

"I  received  your  eight  letters  liy  the 
same  post  —  apropos.  Why  did  you  not  put  them  in  a 
packet,  when  they  were  all  ready  at  the  same  time, 
and  send  them  by  mail  coach  ?  Then  they  would 
have  cost  one  half  less.  But  metaphysicians  are  not 
always  ceconomists.  Well,  they  were  very  welcome, 
and  would  have  been  redeemed  had  they  been  treble 
charged.  I  read  the  whole  through  the  same  day, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  the  close  shaving  which 
you  gave  to  that  vile  caitiff  Forsyth  ;  but  I  think  he 
was  hardly  worth  powder  and  shot ;  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  compressed  your  critique.  Whether  it 
will  be  all  got  in  I  cannot  tell  —  I  am  sure  the  Editor 
will  leave  none  of  it  out  to  save  expense;  but  each 
department  of  science  must  have  its  own  quantum  of 
letter-press. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wish  to  know  how  your  review  of 
Scott's  Elements  has  been  received  among  the  wise- 
ones.  1  can  say,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  it  has  been  well  received,  and  is,  by  those 
who  are  proper  judges,  highly  esteemed,  '  But  how 
has  Professor  Scott  himself  received  it  }'  You  shall 
learn,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  1 
lately  received  from  Mr.  Bentley,  Professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  in  King's  College.  '  Though  Mr. 
Scott  did  not  acquiesce  in  all  the  strictures  of  the  re- 
viewer of  his  work,  yet  he  confessed  he  was  highly 
praised,  and  much  gratifiiid ;  and  I  thank  tfoti  for 
taking  cure  not  only  that  the  desire  I  expressed  when 
I  sent  the  book  should  be  fullilled,  but  that  it  has 
been  exceeded.' 

"Your  critique  ou  Fonsyth  will  occupy  thefrst 
place  in  the  number  for  next  month.  This  is  the 
place  of  highest  honour.  When  it  is  printed,  1  shall 
transmit  the  labourer  his  hire.  We  shall  get  some- 
thing else  for  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  your  way  which  you  know  of,  that  you  would 
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Hkfr  ?o  hzTf:  jfct  is  Tonr  famd  r  If  tlKir  be,  let  me 
know  it  inuntdiaodr. 

llse  Lclrctic  Keiiew  is  takiK  a  fai^  stand  anong 
the  literary  jcwmal^  of  the  dij.  In  tbe  estimatioD 
of  good  judges  it  is  equal  to  anr  of  its  competiton, 
and  often  buperior.  Some  of  the  ckrcRSt  fcUows  in 
the  nation  are  writers  in  it,  and  ther  are  all  paid  lugfa ; 
^o  that  the  proprietors  hare  iieT«'  vet  reeeired  a  six- 
]jence  of  gain — but  perhaps  the  time  is  not  Terr  distant 
when  they  ^hall  reap  where  they  hare  sowed. 

"  I  atn  so  excessirely  occnpied  with  the  arocatioiis 
of  my  situation  here  as  Snpeiintendant  irf'tliis  ciieidt, 
and  Pre^ident^  ad  interim,  of  the  Conference,  that  I 
have  searcelv  anv  time  to  do  anv  thins  for  mvself — 

mm  ^  ^  m 

besides,  1  am  so  often  caDed  oat  on  different  com- 
mittees for  rarious  purposes,  that  I  am  a  mere  slave 
to  the  public.  But  August  will  come,  and  then,  if 
f'fiared,  I  shall  get  out  of  my  present  situation,  and 
retire  a  little  into  mvself. 

"  Wlat  are  you  doing  ?  Some  tell  me  that  you 
are  writing  Dr.  Coke  s  History  of  the  West  Indies ! 
Can  you  make  English  of  this  speech  ?  If  I  thought 
you  were  dull,  I  would  explain  it. 

"  If  vour  book  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body  be  a  good  thing,  I  wish  it  to  bring  you  more 
than  the  last  did.  I  think,  in  this  business,  I  can 
make  a  better  bargain  for  you,  than  you  can  for 
yourself;  and  what  I  can  do  you  may  command. 

''  Do  you  think  my  old  friends  in  St.  Austle  would 
know  me  again  ?  When  first  with  them  I  was  young 
and  hearty  ;  now  I  am  old,  with  hair  almost  as  white 
as  snow,  and  a  stitch-fallen  cheek !  What  a  change 
in  a  few  years !  Can  you,  by  fair  argumentation,  give 
me  back  my  primitive  body  ?  —  May  we  live  for 
eternity,  and  die  possessed  of  the  whole  image  of 
God! 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

'  Your's  aflfectionately,  in  the  Lord, 

"A.  Clarke.*' 
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The  subjoined  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Eclecti 
has  relerence  to  a  wish  previously  expressed,  that 
Mr.  Drew  ivould  undertake  the  critical  examination 
of  Dr.  Williams'd  theory,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Equity 
of  the  Divine  Government,  and  of  a.  series  of  pam- 
phlets written  for  and  against  his  hyixjthesis.  On  first 
intimating  his  desire  to  Mr.  Drew,  the  editor  olj-serves, 
"  This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  Eclectic 
Review,  because  we  do  not  advance  any  decided 
opinions  on  the  subjects  concerning  which  Anninians 
and  Calvinists  differ.  Considering  you  to  be  so  well 
versed  in  speculations  of  this  kind  as  to  know  their 
diiHculties,  and  to  be  much  more  moderate  than  a 
mere  Arminian  or  a  mere  Calvinist  in  general  is,  I 
feel  very  little  hesitation  iu  asking  your  assistance  on 
this  controversy." 


"  41,  Canllr-'ln-d.  Ili.llmrn, 
"March  3,  IHOV. 
|j)iiAR    SIR, 

■'  1  have  thib  inumcnt  received  jimr 
letter,  and  lose  no  time  iu  answering  i(.  —  In  t!u- 
first  place,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  request  thai  you  would 
immediately  undertake  the  subject,  and  proceed  wilh 
ttU  diligence.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  M.S 
before  any  part  of  it  is  put  to  press ;  because  I  con- 
sider the  importance  of  such  a  critique,  published  In 
such  a  work  as  the  Ecleclie  lleview,  to  be  great  be- 
yond calculation  ;  and  I  certainly  should  think  myself 
grossly  cttl;)able,  if  I  were  instrumental  in  publishing 
any  remarks  on  the  subject,  without  being  well  batis- 
fied  myself,  as  well  as  satisfying  those  with  whom  I 
act,  on  their  unifoi-m  propriety.  A  most  excellent 
young  clergyman  with  whom  1  spent  Tuesday  even- 
ing, s[>eakiiig  of  a  work  much  inferior  in  importance 
t  this  controversy,  said,  —  "Tlie  reviewer  shouitj 
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almost  write  that  critique  on  his  knees/'  You  will 
fully  understand  that  what  I  have  just  said  arises 
from  no  distrust  of  you«  (for  if  I  had  not  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  both  of  your  discernment  and 
your  prudence,  I  could  not  have  requested  your  aid ;) 
but  only  from  a  general  conviction  that  a  critique  on 
such  a  subject  should  not  be  sent  into  the  world  in* 
considerately. 

"With  regard  to  your  plan,  I  see  no  particular 
objection  to  it,  except  the  length  of  disquisition  to 
which  it  will  probably  lead.  I  must  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  though  perspicuity  and  correctness 
may  be  objects  of  very  great  importance^  in  their 
effect  on  the  reader,  conciseness  is  of  ihejlrst  import* 
ance ;  because  a  very  long  article  cannot  possibly  be 
inserted^ 

"  I  have  forwarded  you  a  MS  volunteer  critique^ 
written  on  the  Doctor^s  side  of  the  question,  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  by  his  son.  I  did  not  think  it  fit  for  inser- 
tion; but  requested  leave  to  keep  it  for  the  pr&v 
sent,  as  a  help  to  our  reviewer  in  understanding  the 
'  demonstration,'  which  the  Doctor  says,  '  nobody 
seems  to  comprehend' !     Dr.  Clarke  is  very  well. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  D.  Parken." 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  your  '  Diar 
logue^  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  afforded  me.  It 
has  gained  you  a  subscriber.'' 


The  fate  of  Mr.  Drew  s  critique,  and  the  terminar 
tion  of  his  connexion  with  the  journal  for  which  it 
was  prepared,  he  thus  explained,  several  years  after- 
wards, to  one  of  his  literary  correspondents :  "  When 
the  passive  power  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Williams  first 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  controversy  was  carried 
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on  between  his  friends  and  those  who  opposed  his 
system,  I  occasionally  wrote  articles  for  the  Eclectic 
Review,  and  by  the  editor  was  desired  to  review  these 
pamphlets,  which  were  written  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  acuteness.  This  I  undertook;  and  not 
knowing  that  the  Review  was  so  much  the  instrument 
of  a  party  as  I  have  since  discovered,  I  animadverted 
on  the  hypothesis  with  more  freedom  than  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's friends  were  willing  to  allow.  In  some  places 
I  pointed  out  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  vulnerable 
parts  of  his  fortress,  and  the  defective  branches  of  his 
system.  This  was  sent  to  the  editor;  but  it  was 
never  printed;  nor  have  I,  from  that  time  to  this, 
written  any  thing  for  that  journal.  My  critique  I 
never  recalled;  so  that  it  still  lies  among  their 
papers,  and  there  in  all  probability  it  will  perish." 


SECTION  XV 11. 

Completion  of  Mr.  Drew's  Treatise  on  the  Idemiiiy  ami 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  —  He  submits  his  MS  to  vmrums 
literary  characters  —  Publication  of  the  Essay — It9  recep- 
tion with  the  public. 

The  treatise  on  the  Identity  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body,  which  had  been  for  some  time  laid 
aside,  Mr.  Drew,  urged  by  the  importunities  of  his 
friends,  began  at  length  to  revise.  In  this  work  he 
proceeded,  with  a  determination  not  to  desist,  until, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  had  '  extracted  order 
from  confusion,  lopped  oflf  redundancies,  supplied 
defects,  and  placed  his  reasonings  in  a  clear  and 
unbroken  light.'  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  haying 
been  eflfected  about  August  1806,  the  MS  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  by  whom  it  was 
examined,  and  returned  to  the  author  with  this  note : 


**  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  read  over  your  Treatise  upon 
Identity,  with  much  care,  and  with  great  pleasure. 
I  did  not,  however,  peruse  it  with  all  the  rapidity 
that  I  proj)Osed,  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here.  The  work  required  more  attention 
from  me  than  I  expected  or  had  calculated  for.  Nor 
did  I  finish  the  perusal  till  Saturday  forenoon.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  return  you  the  manuscript,  as  I 
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promised,  on  Friday  morning  ;  even  if  I  hud  chosen 
to  send  so  valuable  a  packet  by  a  common  band. 
But,  not  choosing  this,  1  was  at  a  loss  how  I  should 
return  it.  I  therefore  resolved  to  return  it  in  this 
form. 

"  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  a  little  upon  the  subject. 
To  one  or  two  points  I  half  object  at  present.     I 
wish  also  to  settle  with  you  the  fonn  in  which  you 
mean  to  publish  it,  as  by  subscription  or  otherwise. 
And  I  beg  you  to  come  hither  on  Satimlay  next,  and 
dine  with  us.     We  will  dine  at  one,  that  you  may  go 
back  in  good  time.     If  you  cannot  come,  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  a  line  by  the  post  of  Friday. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  dear  sir, 
"  1  remain, 
"  Very  much  your  Friend  and  Admirer, 

"  John  Whitakeh." 

Mnndny  Forciionn,  Dm.  B,  IS06. 


To  the  llcv.  William  Gregor  tlieMS  was  next  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  to  this  gentleman's  suggestion  that 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  short  auto-biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  printed  work.  His  opinion  of 
Mr.  Drew's  i>erfi»rmance  is  seen  in  Ihe  two  letters 
which  follow. 

"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drtw. 


"  I  fear  that  I  must  have  appeared  to  treat 
you  with  neglect,  in  regaitl  to  your  manuscript.  By 
way  of  apology  for  the  ill  return  that  I  may  have 
made  for  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me,  I  must 
bring  forward  other  necessary  avocations,  and  the  very 
nature  of  your  work. 

"  I  have  i»erused  it  with  much  interest  and  satis- 
faction, and  have  found  reason  to  admire  the  sagacity 
and  jwrseverance  of  your  mind,  by  means  of  which 
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you  have  developed  the  intricacies  of  a  subject  so 
inotefrom  common  apjirehension. 

"As  I  have  proceeded.  I  have  taken  the  libei 
with  a  pencil,  to  mark  down  some  critical  minul 
and  also  to  correct  some  errors  of  your  transcriber. 
A  few  cavils,  also.  I  shall  suggest  to  you.     As  I  i 
persuaded  that  in  sending  me  your  work  you  did  not 
intend  to  pay  me  an  unmeaning  compliment,  so  1 
have  thought  it  became  me  not  to  consider  my  perusal 
of  it  as  «  Tnereform  —  I  shall,  therefore,  give  yoi 
my  real  opinion  of  its  merits,  prefaced,  however,  wH" 
the  humble  confession  of  my  incompetency  to  fon 
any  judgment  of  it  on  which  you  should  rely;  as 
have  been  little  conversant  with  metaphysical  disqo 
sitions. 

"  If  you  are  disengaged  either  on  Friday  or  Satn 
day  next,  will  you  do  me  favour  of  dining  with  us  i 
two  o'clock  ?    1  will  then  return  you  your  manuscripl 
with  many  thanks ;  and  we  may  have  some  conven 
tioD  on  the  subject. 

"  I  am,  your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

"William  Gregob.* 


"  1  avail  myself  of  an  opjwrtunity  of  sending 
to  St.  Austell,  to  write  you  a  few  lines  respectinp 
your  intended  publication. — Mr,  Whitaker  dinc< 
with  me  not  long  since.  1  asked  him  his  opinion,  a 
to  the  propriety  of  your  prefixing  to  your  work  a  plain 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  your  life,  and  the  cil* 
cumstances  which  first  led  you  to  metaphysical 
inquiries.  He  was  stnick  with  tlie  suggestion,  and' 
close<i  with  it  at  once  as  an  advisable  measure.  Th» 
Himple  •  unvarnished  tale."  and  the  work  itself  would 
unitually  set  off  each  other. 

"  As  I  hoped  to  have  had  a  long  conversation  i 
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respecting  your  work,  when  you  fayoured  me  with 

our  company,  1  was,  perhaps,  less  explicit  in  my 

itten  remarks  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been  — 

but  that  all  the  remarks  which  I  could  make, 

lid  only  amount  to  suggestions  for  your  consider- 
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'^  Your  language  is  perspicuous  and  forcible,  and 
with  it  proofs  that  you  clearly  comprehended 
sabject.  I  think,  however,  that  I  suggested  to 
'l^t^m,  that  in  some  places,  yon  had  repeated  some  of 
MOT  proo&,  which,  on  a  revisal,  you  might  abridge. 
Wm  as  you  certainly  are  entitled  to  emolument  from 
•neb  a  curious  and  difficult  an  undertaking  as  your 
work  is,  you  should  consider  what  size  your  volume 
win  be  of,  or  whether  it  can  be  printed  in  the  compass 
of  one  volume*  And  I  would  by  all  means  advise 
you  to  have  recourse  to  subscription,  and  hope  that 
joa  will  meet  with  due  encouragement. 

''  Believe  me  to  be  your's  truly, 

"  Wm.  Gregor.*' 

From  Mr.  Gregor  the  MS  was  transferred  to  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Moore,  who,  in  the  following 
courteous  terms,  kindly  consented  to  its  revision. 

''  To  Mr.  Samuel  ]>rew,  8i.  Auiiell. 

^'Batb,  Jaa.SI,  1807. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  inst., 
not  finding  me  at  Exeter,  followed  me  to  this  place, 
where  it  found  me  under  the  oppression  of  the  reign- 
ing catarrhous  cold,  called  the  influenza,  which  dis- 
abled me  for  several  days  from  holding  my  head  in 
a  writing  posture.  I  thank  God  my  malady  is  now 
so  far  abated,  that  I  hope  to  find  myself  at  hojne  by 
the  end  of  next  week,  when  and  where  I  shall  receive 
yofor  papers  with  great  .pleasure,  and  employ  my  first 
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l^i-Uiire  in  pen2ane  thoa  mim  2^  br«t  mratioo. 
'ITie  s*iibject  is  IIlo^t  nqxnazxt  as'^areli  a.s  dimcuh: 
k-'it  intricate  aod  ohscicv  as  h  is  in  iis  zaxore.  I  hare 
(rre^t  exj^ectatiQn.^  from  your  IsadabS^  anem^^  to  dear 
and  enlighten  it.  For  toot  gwd  rcccftioa  irith  the 
public,  yoa  cannot  hare  better  estenia!  geimiii  tfaaa 
the  imprimatur  of  our  wortfar  fiiends  at  Creed  and 
KuanLanihom;  &o  that  I  do  not  uiidenake  to  become 
your  critic  from  any  conceit  of  adding  to  the  proof  of 
your  armour,  but  because  I  shall  hare  a  pride  and 
jiIcaKure  in  being  employed  as  a  scourer  of  it. 

''In  your  present,  as  in  all  your  fatme  imder- 
takings  for  the  sen'ice  of  troth,  yoa  have  the  best 
M'ihhos  of, 

"  Dear  sir, 
**  Your  fiiithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  Geo.  Moore/' 


May  we  for  a  moment  pause  at  the  unusual  cir- 

cuiiisfancc,  of  ministers  of  the  Establishment — high 

cliiin  InrHfri  —  distinguished   for  their    talents  and 

rriidition,  tliiis  tacitly  yielding  the  palm  of  intel- 

Ircliial  superiority  to  a  man  in  humble  life — a  me^ 

rha/iir,  or  n^ccntly  such,  —  and  a  Methodist?     One 

(if  tli(rs<r  g(!ntI(;inon,  who  had  condescended  to  be  Mr. 

I)n*w'.s  lit(rrary  patron,  now  calls  himself  his  *  friend 

and  adininir;'  anotlicr  makes  his  'humble  confession 

of  incoriiiMifency  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  work  on 

vvhicli   Mr.  I),  sliould  rely;'  and  a  third,  still  higher 

ill  «T('IrHiaKti(?ul  o/Iice,  would  'feel  a  pride  and  plea- 

hiin*  ill  l)(»iiig  employed  as  the  scourer  of  his  armour/ 

To  what  e/iii.se  kIihII  w(»  ascribe  this  mental  obeisance  ? 

VVii'i  il  »n  involuntary  homage  to  mere  natural  strength 

of  mind  ?     May  we  not  rather  impute  it  to  a  con- 

KciouHiiesH  that  those  high  intellectual  powers  wliich 
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their  possessor  was  exercising  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
had  been  quickened  and  invigorated  by  Religion  ? 

The  intention  so  courteously  expressed  by  the  Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon,  and  the  benefit  which  might 
have  accrued  to  the  work  from  his  revision,  were, 
alas!  frustrated  by  his  untimely  death, —  the  indis- 
position under  which  he  laboured,  when  writing  the 
preceding  letter,  being  but  the  precursor  of  speedy 
dissolution. 

Venturing  as  he  w^as  into  an  untried  region,  Mr. 
Drew  felt  anxious  to  have  his  arguments  thoroughly 
sifted,  before  he  gave  them  to  the  public.  To  his 
friend  Mr.  Clarke  he  was  indebted  for  many  vahiable 
hints,  while  engaged  in  the  investigation ;  and  to  his 
inspection,  and  that  of  his  literary  friends,  the  MS 
was  finally  submitted. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.,  dated  October,  1806,  Mr. 
Clarke  observes  :  "  The  plan,  as  far  as  you  have 
favoured  me  w)th,  and  I  understand  it,  ef  your  piece 
on  the  Resurrection,  I  am  quite  pleased  with.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  in  your  propositions  which  can  at 
all  be  considered  as  inimical  to  Divine  Revelation . 
Your  excessive  tenderness  on  this  point  I  highly  ap- 
plaud.  If  we  leave  this  Book,  in  all  spiritual  matters 
we  get  instantly  to  sea,  without  rudder,  compass,  or 
directing  star ;  without  this,  all  is  uncertainty,  con- 
fusion, and  hypothesis.  When  I  see  your  work,  I 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  judge;  and  perhaps  I  can 
dispose  of  it  among  some  of  the  principal  publishers 
to  greater  advantage  than  you  could  yourself. 
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In  another  letter,  dated  March,  1807>  he  observes, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  commg  to  a  close  with  your  long 
buried  work;  I  hope  it  will  soon  have  its  resurrec- 
tion. If  you  think  I  am  your  Mend,  make  no  sale 
of  your  copyright  without  consulting  me — I  know 
more  of  this  subject  than  you  can.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me,  to  resen^e  the  right  of  at  least  one  edition  of 
every  work  I  produce/^ 

In  the  twp  letters  which  follow,  his  perusal  and 
opinion  of  Mr.  Drew  s  work  are  intimated. 

*'  To  Mr.  Samwei  Dr^vp. 

m 

*■  London,  October  S^,  1807. 

•*  Dear  8ir, 

''  Lest  you  should  be  anxious  without 
HufHcient  cause,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  give  you  a 
little  information. 

"  As  your '  Resurrection'  was  to  have  been  laid  before 
the  Philological  Society,  and  knowing  lliat  however 
hencficial  their  criticisms  might  be,  yet  there  was  up 
likelihood  of  haying  them  soon,  I  wrote  to  the  society, 
niul  got  them  to  adjourn  their  meeting  to  London,  id 
interim.  As  there  are  jfive  members  of  the  society 
r(\si(lont  in  London,  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to 
go  through  the  work  together,  and  let  you  have  our 
opinion.  We  have  accordingly  begun,  have  gone 
through  114  pages,  and  intend  to  proceed  with  it  till 
all  \h  done,  and,  in  the  end,  give  you  the  sum  of  that 
opinion  in  which  we  agree. 

••  llavoyou  finished  I>r.  Co*e>  Philosophy  yet? 
it  is  said  here,  you  are  writing  one  for  him. 
••  (}o(l  Almighty  bless  you  ! 

'/  Yonr's  affectionately, 

''A.  Clarke.'^ 

••  I  wIkIi  you  were  in  London.  —  I  could  here  bring 
)ou  into  bvn^s  and  niukc  you  useful  io  your selfi^^ 
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"LoDdDn,  MnrrhSI,  tW8. 

"My  Dear  Sih, 

*•  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  could  not 
pay  an  earlier  attention  to  your  kind  epistle;  but 
I  have  lately  been  bo  absolutely  over-worked,  that 
I  have  not  only  been  knocked  up  but  knocked 
down. 

"  The  attack  made  on  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  their  attempts  to  spread  the  sacred 
writings  through  our  eastern  possessions,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  natives,  called  me  forth,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  help  to  stem  a  torrent  that  threatened 
to  sweep  away,  not  only  the  holy  scriptures  from 
India,  but  also  every  thing  sacred  in  our  national 
character. 

"  This  took  up  much  of  my  time.  Another  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  served  to  cramp  me  more 
straitly,  I  was  applied  to  by  Government  to  assist 
in  the  examination  of  the  ancient  records  of  this 
kingdom.  On  this  business  I  wrote  an  essay,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  to  direct  the  searches  to  be  made  in 
the  different  repositories.  —  This  occupied  no  small 
[Wrtion  of  my  time,  and  is  but  just  finished, —  my 
papers  having  gone  to  the  Kight  Honourable  the 
Speaker,  so  late  as  the  18th  instant.  Add  to  all  this 
the  duties  of  my  office,  ami  the  thousand  calls  my 
situation  here  exposes  me  to,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
through  your  MS.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  a  common 
work,  we  had  finished  it  long  ago,  for  we  have  had 
several  long  sittings  at  it, —  but  we  could  take  iu  but 
little  at  a  time.  However,  we  have  got  through 
nearly  300  pages,  at  different  intervals;  from  which 
I  am  afraid  little  profitable  can  be  derived. 

"I  have  been  so  engaged,  that  I  coutd  not  spare 
lime  to  write  down  my  thoughts,  though  1  delivered 
several  half-hour  speeches  on  the  subject,  before  the 
society,  which  all  the  members  agreed  in  wishing  to 
be  preserved,  and  transmitted  to  you:  but  to  me  this 
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was  absolutely  impossible.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  call  another  meeting,  and  go  through  the  remaining 
parts ;  and  if,  at  the  conclusion,  we  can  glean  up  any 
fragments  that  may  appear  to  be  of  use  to  you,  they 
shall  be  tmnsmitted.  My  mind  is  perfectly  made  up 
on  the  mode  of  publication :  —  it  should  be  by  sub- 
scription,—  and,  if  you  have  courage  enough  to  face 
the  present  dearth  of  paper,  you  should  commence 
your  application  without  delay.  After  all  the  ver\' 
ingenious  and  excellent  things  you  have  said  on  the 
subject  —  things  of  great  moment  in  themselves,  and 
of  great  importance  even  insulated  from  your  grand 
argument  —  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still  feel,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  is  a  were  dovlrinc  uf 
Hrvclation,  and  that  reason  and  natural  analoi^Ics 
will  ailbrd  but  feeble  lights  to  direct  us  through  the 
palpable  obscure. 

"  Howsoever  your  laboui-s  may  issue,  your  work 
will  l)e  entitled  to  great  respect ;  as  no  common  minJ 
could  have  dared  to  explore  a  path  that  the  vultures 
eye  had  not  seen,  and  to  have  met  so  manfully  a  host 
of  the  most  formidable  and  confounding  difhculties. 

•*  As  a  testimony  of  my  approbation  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  your  labours,  you  may  set  me  down 
as  a  subscriljer  for  twelve  copies. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  congratulations  — 
I  have  indeed  been  treated  far,  very  far,  beyond  my 
merit  —  I  neither  sought  nor  expected  the  literarj' 
honours  I  have  received.  My  degree  of  A.M.,  I  re- 
ceived  in  the  most  honourable  way — that  of  LL.D. 
even  more  so,  if  possible  —  I  had  not  even  carriage  to 
pay.  But  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  will  alone 
stand  me  in  stead  in  a  dying  hour. 

"  Hurried  as  I  am,  I  cannot  let  even  the  frank  go 
em  1)1  y.  And  what  a  strange  thing  is  this  frank! 
written  by  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  and  a  steady, 
constant  member  of  society,  and  a  class  leader !  Poor 
MethtKliftiin  !— it  is  not  likely  to  be  always  under  the 
harn)W.  —  Hut  ([uery.  will  it  be  best  for  it  to  rise  in 
tlie  esteem  of  the  mighty  ?    That  a  Methodist  preacher 
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should  ever  be  qualified  to  write  a  frank  is  a  strange 
thing ;  and  that  another  should  he  solicited  to  assist 
in  investigating  the  records  of  the  country,  and  have 
access  to  the  most  sacred  repositories  of  the  state,  is 
not  less  so. 

"  Do  you  still  continue  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection  ?  May  God  be  with  you !  My  love  to 
all  my  old  friends  in  St.  Austell. 

^  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your*s  aflFectionately , 

"  A.  Clarke.^^ 

''  To  Mr,  Samuel  Drew,  St.  Amtell,  Cornwall. 
"  Free,  Tho.  Thompson." 

The  MS  being  at  length  returned  to  the  author^ 
he  made  known  his  intention  of  publishing  by  sub- 
scription, and,  in  revising  it  for  the  press,  availed  him- 
self of  the  various  criticisms  it  had  undergone.  Such 
was  the  credit  given  to  Mr.  Drew's  talents  for  ab- 
struse inquiry,  that  his  application  to  the  public  was 
soon  answered  by  orders  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
copies.  Through  the  kind  intervention  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the  c^yright  were  also 
speedily  made  to  him  by  the  proprietor  of  his  treatise 
on  the  Soul.  Conceiving  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  retain  the  copyright  until  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  first  impression,  he  at  first  declined  the 
offer  to  purchase.  Ultimately,  for  five  hundred  copies 
complete  in  boards,  he  resigned  his  property  in  the 
treatise  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  placed  so  much  re- 
liance on  the  merits  of  the  book,  and  its  authors 
celebrity,  as  to  hazard  an  edition  of  1500. 

The  work  was  published  in  April,  1809.     Writing 
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to  a  friends  on  the  lOth  of  May,  the  author  says, 
"  I  have  not  seen  it  since  it  was  in  MS ;  but  all  the 
proof  sheets  have  been  examined  by  Adam,  the  JirH 
of  men.  Whatever  nsage  it  may  receive  from  the 
critics,  I  shall  feel  a  solace  arising  from  the  rectitude 
of  my  intentions/'  In  the  following  August,  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew,  remarks,  "  Your 
new  Essay  has  not,  I  believe,  been  reviewed  yet  by 
any  one.*'  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  writes 
thus :  — "  I  have  now  left,  of  the  last  work,  about  200 
copies  unsold ;  but  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul,  I  have 
only  four  copies  remaining.  I  think  of  venturing 
another  edition  of  this,  as  soon  as  I  get  your  corrected 
copy.  '  I  did  not  know,  till  last  week,  that  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  had  reviewed  your  last  work ;  and  it  appears, 
by  your  letter,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  it ; 
however,  they  have  said  but  little  about  it,  and  I 
suppose  for  this  reason,  that  they  did  not  know  well 
how  to  treat  it ;  —  it  is  in  the  number  for  September 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  noticed  it. 
I  saw  Mr.  Parken  last  week,  and  asked  him  if  any 
person  was  reviewing  it  for  the  Eclectic.  He  gave  me 
to  imderstand  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  proper 
person  to  do  it  justice.  I  would  have  you  to  ex- 
pedite your  corrections  for  another  edition  ef  the 
Essay  on  the  Body,  at  all  events ;  as  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  shall  want  to  put  it  to  press 
agam. 

In  a  letter  from  a  London  bookseller,  of  the  same 
year,  appears  this  request :  ''  I  wish  you  could  con- 
trive to  send  me  a  review  of  your  new  Essay  for  the 
E ,  M .     They  have  wished  me  to  get 
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a  review  of  it  by  some  friend  of  mine^  and  I  know 
no  one  who  is  able  and  wiUmg  to  do  it  in  the  man- 
ner that  it  deserves.  If  you  could  do  something  in 
that  way,  it  might  remain  a  secret  between  you  and 
myself.'^ 

The  hint  thus  given;  for  Mr.  Drew  to  criticise  his 
own  performance,  and  some  proposals  which  he  re- 
ceived froin^th^r  quarters,  of  a  similar  purports  raised 
his  indignation.  ''  Such  things"  he  observed,  *'  may 
be  among  the  tricks  of  trade ;  but  never  will  I  soil 
my  fingerfif  by  meddling  with  them/  My  work 
shall  honestly  meet  its  &te.  If  it  be  praised.  I  shall 
doubtless  be  fpr^tified — if  censured,  instructed  —  if  it 
drop  stiUrbom  from  the  press,  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
cmtented.'^  Absolutely  still-bom  it  was  not:  — 
be^id^  the  Anti-Jacobin,  it  was  reviewed  in  the 
British  Critic.  But,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Edwards  —  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
reviewers — !the  book  obtained  less  notice  in  the 
journals  of  the  day  than  was  due  to  its  merit,  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  importance  of  it^ 
Stttgect;  and  possibly  from  this  cause,  the  second 
edition  of  the  treatise,  so  quickly  anticipated,  did 
not  appear  until  1822. 
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ft  writt^r-  tke  Bmntei  prizem 


Wr  :::::2>*  ^r-"^  zwsa  to  the  vcar  1906«  in  which 
Mr.  I>:^'v  hai  re  bzseat  the  decease  of  his  early 
;  ^:r:T  Jlr^.:  .v.T.>:ri»rT  feiead,  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker. 
r.-*  .'frarKvi  cxre-jkac^?  a  trihate  is  always  due. 
?r.  :>.:>  rC^v  i^?«cial2T.  it  should  be  paid  to  one 
irhv>s<  &:r>i  xzi  rAscerirc  caie  cherished  Mr.  Drew's 
Srs:  M:x*ra:y  urskraiiiiirs.  and  decidedly  influenced 
his  f:::u:v  ^:;>::r.v.  Xo:h:i!C  has  been  said  in  these 
IVaC:*^.  v^f  :hc  cr.irso:er  5Ed  talents  of  that  amiable 
ar.^:  ic\in:;\i  r.vsn :  fc^r  the  writer  —  one  of  another 
cer-eravlv^r.  —  fce;>  his  :i:iv::npetence  to  the  task.  He 
will.  ;herefv^re.  ho\i  hin^.si^lf  and  his  readers  indebted 
to  the  jvn  of  Mr.  Polwhele  for  a  brief  notice  of  this 
venerable  scholar  ar.d  antiquarian. 

"John  Whitakfr  was  bom  at  Manchester  in 
1735.  In  the  rvirister  of  baptisms  at  the  Collegiate 
parish  chiiTvh  of  Christ,  in  that  place,  we  find  he  was 
baptiseil  on  the  11th  of  Mav  in  that  vear.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age.  he  was  entennl  a  scholar  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School  at  Manchester.     In  1752,  he 
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was  'made  Exhibitioner  to  Oxford,  at  ten  pounds  per 
annum.'  He  was  elected  Scholar  of  C.C.C.  3r(l  of 
March,  1753;  and  Fellow  Slst  of  January.  1763. 
In  1759,  February  27,  he  was  admitted  M.A. ;  and 
in  1767,  July  1st,  he  proceeded  B.D. 

"  It  appears  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 'groat 
peculiarities."  At  college  he  associated  with  very 
few;  yet  not  from  fastidiousness.  His  early  religi- 
ousness was  apparent  in  his  regularly  keeping  the  fast 
of  Lent,  and  that  of  every  Friday  throughout  the  year, 
until  supj>er  time.  In  this  observance  there  was  no 
affectation ;  if  the  uniform  simplicity  of  a  long  life 
will  authorise  such  an  assurance. 

"  In  1773  we  find  Mr.  W.  in  London,  the  Morn- 
ing Preacher  of  Berkeley-chapel.  To  this  oflice  he 
had  been  appointed  in  November,  by  a  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  in  less  than  two  months  was  removed  from  hi-s 
situation.  During  his  residence  in  London,  \Vh  itaker 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  of 
our  most  celebrated  writers;  among  whom  were  the 
author  of  the  Rambler,  and  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  With  Gibbon,  Mr.  W.  was  inti- 
mately acquainted:  and  the  MS  of  the  first  volume 
of  'the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  But,  what  was 
his  surprise,  when^  as  he  read  the  same  volume  iu 
print,  that  chapter  which  has  been  so  justly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Christian  world,  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  intr-oduced  to  his  notice  !  That  chapter  Gibbon 
had  suppressed  in  the  MS,  overawed  by  Wlxitaker's 
high  character,  and  afraid  of  his  censure.  And,  in 
SacU  that  the  Deist  should  have  bhniuk  from  hit 
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Indignant  eye,  may  well  be  conceived,  when  we  s 
his  Christian  principle  and  his  raanly  spirit  unilin 
in  the  rejection  of  a  living  of  considerable  valnJ 
which  was  at  that  time  offered  him  by  a  Unifariai 
patron  :  He  spumed  at  the  temptation,  and  piti 
the  seducei» 

"That  men  of  genius  have  not  always  themei 
of  patient  exertion,  is  a  trite  remark.  And  certain] 
splendid  talents  and  studioiisness  are  far  from  beiDj 
inseparable.  But  in  his  learned  labours  Mr.WTiitak« 
was  indefatigable  from  his  youth  —  even  from  ] 
boyhood.  Notwithstanding  all  he  had  done,  I  heal 
him  speak,  not  many  months  before  his  death,  i 
•Notes  on  Shakspeare,'  and  of  •  lUustratioDB  of  thf 
Bible.'  But  he  wished  to  finish  his  'Oxford.'  hil 
'  London,'  and  his  '  St.  Neot,'  before  he  resumed  fal 
•  Shakspeare,*  on  which  he  had  occasionally  writtfl( 
notes — 'and  to  lay  aside  his  'Shaksjieare,'  before  H 
took  up  his  '  Bible.'  To  the  Bible  he  meant  ti 
withdraw  himself,  at  last,  from  all  other  stadia 
It  was  '  the  Holy  of  Holies,'  into  which  he  longed  H 
enter,  and,  when  entered,  there  to  abide.  All  thi 
Mr.  Wbitaker  intended  to  do;  and  all  this,  if  soal 
few  years  had  been  added  to  his  life,  he  wonld  pii 
bably  have  done. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  last  three  Antiquarian  pro- 
ductions,  he  determined  to  visit  the  metropolis  ;  and 
thither  he  travelled,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthftil 
spirits.  But,  even  for  his  athletic  frame  he  had  a 
mind  too  restless,  too  anxiously  inquisitive.  Amidst 
his  remarks  into  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  his  friea 
detected  the  first  symptoms  of  bodily  decay. 
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joamey  to  London ;  his  daily  and  nightly  sallie) 
whilst  there,  in  pursuit  of  objects  started  every  now 
and  then  to  the  eye  of  thu  antiquary;  and  his  energetic 
and  diversified  conversation  with  literary  characters  ; 
brought  on  a  debility,  which  he  little  regarded,  till 
it  alarmed  him  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

"  Mr.  Whitaker's  greatness  as  a  writer,  no  one  cdn 
question.  And  that  he  was  good  as  well  as  great, 
would  appear  in  the  review  of  any  period  of  his  life ; 
whether  we  saw  hira  abandoning  preferment  from 
principle,  and  heard  him  *  reasoning  of  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come'  until  a  Gibbon  'trembled;' 
or  whether,  among  his  parishioners,  we  witnessed  his 
unaffected  earnestness  of  preaching,  his  humility  in 
conversing  with  the  meanest  cottagers,  his  sincerity 
in  assisting  them  with  advice,  his  tenderness  in  offer- 
ing them  consolation,  and  his  charity  in  relieving 
their  distresses. 

"  During  Mr.  Whitaker's  illness,  several  of  his 
neighbours,  who  to  all  appearance  had  been  alienated 
from  him,  called  on  him,  and  sympathized  in  his 
sufferings,  with  every  token  of  affectionate  attention. 
And,  *  I  thank  God,'  he  woidd  exclaim,  '  for  this 
visitation !  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been. 
I  am  departing  from  this  world;  and  I  see  at  my 
departure,  all  ready  to  forgive  my  inadvertencies  and 
errors  —  all  kindly  disposed  towards  me  ! '  His  de- 
cline was  gradual.  Nor,  melancholy  as  it  was,  could 
a  Christian  contemplate  it  without  pleasure;  inas- 
much as  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  calmness  of 
his  resignation  were  more  and  more  visible,  under  the 
conviction  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  disorder 
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from  which  he  could  not  possibly  recover,  and  which 
threatened  a  speedy  dissolution.  His,  in  fine,  were 
the  faith  and  the  resignation  which  might  have  been 
judged  worthy  of  a  primitive  disciple  of  th^t  Jeans,  in 
whose  mercies  he  reposed,  and  to  whose  mediation 
alone  he  looked  with  humble  hope.  And  his  decease 
was  such  as  could  not  but  give  comfort  to  those  who 
viewed  it ;  when  (on  October  30,  1808)  in  the  awful 
hour  which  *  seemed  opening  upon  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven,'  at  peace  with  himsdf,  his  fellow-creatnres, 
and  his  God,  he  sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  or  (to  use 
the  patriarchal  language)  '  fell  asleep.'  " 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Drew 
attended ;  and  he  felt  a  mournful  satis&ction  in  pay- 
ing this  last  duty  to  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  many 
obligations. 


The  only  serious  interruption  of  health  which  Mr, 
Drew  experienced*  from  the  year  1708  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease,  occurred  in  1809.  To 
one  of  his  correspondents,  in  a  letter  dated  July,  in 
this  year,  he  thus  writes :  — ''  You  may  probably  re^ 
collect,  that  when  you  called  upon  me  I  complained  of 
being  unwell.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  ill  of  a 
slow  fever,  and  am  but  just  recovered.  The  disorder, 
through  Almighty  goodness  has  entirely  left  me ;  but 
I  feel  myself  very  much  debilitated,  and  am  at  present 
but  badly  calculated  to  enter  into  the  thorny  region  of 
metaphysics."  For  the  recovery  of  his  health  he  re- 
sided a  short  time  at  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of 
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fVwey,  where  a  gentleman  connecteil  with  the  cus- 
tom-house was  an  intimate  friend.  A  member  of 
this  friend's  family,  referring  to  the  period,  says,  "  It 
happened  opportunely,  that  the  day  before  Mr.  Drew 
earae  hither,  orders  were  received  from  London,  that 
the  officers  l^elonging  to  the  custom-boat  should  go 
on  the  water  every  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  to  the 
extent  of  the  port,  for  some  specific  purpose  not  in  my 
recollection,  but  many  times  since  jocosely  asserted 
by  Mr.  Drew  to  he  Jbr  his  benejit."  Such  was  cer- 
tainly its  result. 

It  is  Dr.  Franklin  who  su^ests  the  propriety  of 
occasionally  inspecting  our  list  of  friends,  and  endea- 
vouring, by  the  cultivation  of  new  acquaintances,  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  which  death  has  occasioned.  But 
Mr.  Drew  needed  not  to  follow  such  advice;  nor,  if 
he  had,  would  his  independent  spirit  have  yielded  to 
that  necessity.  Modest  and  unobtrusive,  he  neither 
sought  the  company  nor  courted  the  acquaintance  of 
any  one;  nevertheless  the  friendship  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  influence  awaited  him. 

In  the  year  1809  he  became  intimate  with  thelate 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sandys,  of  Lanarth  House,  near 
Helston.  This  gentleman,  who  to  his  military  rank 
added  the  higher  dignity  of  the  christian  believer, 
esteemed  Mr.  Drew  for  his  works'  sake,  and  made  him 
a  tender  of  that  friendship  to  which  be  would  not  have 
presumed  unsolicited  to  aspire.  The  good  Colonel 
and  be  visited  each  other  ;  and  a  correspondence  was 
begun,  which  terminated  only  with  the  Colonel's 
death. 
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About  twelve  moDtlis  ^ft^r  Mr.  Whitaker  s  de- 
cease, the  letters  which  follow  placed  Mr.  Drew  in 
friendly  relationship  with  another  literary  gentleman, 
and  opened  a  long  and  valnable  coirespondence  on 
metaphysical  topics.  They  also  led  him  to  imdertake 
his  most  elaborate  work  —  a  tre^^e  on  the  Being, 
Attributes,  and  Providence  of  God. 


*'  Aberdeen,  i7th  November.  ISOO. 

"Sir, 

''  Both  your  books  have  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands.  They  have  afforded  me  much  information 
and  satisfaction ;  and,  though  metaphysics  lie  out  of 
my  profession,  I  am  fond  of  the  study.  When  I  read 
your  Dedication,  I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  been 
Rector  of  Kuan  Lanyhome  when  you  first  published. 
When  I  read  your  Address,  I  admired  your  mind,  and 
felt  for  your  family  ;  and  from  that  moment  began  to 
revolve,  how  I  might  profit  merit  emerging  from  hard* 
ships.  I  have  at  length  conceived  away,  which  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  put  you  and  your  dear  infants  in 
independence.  There  is  a  Prize  Essay  to  be  written 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  hence,  for  which 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  will  be  given,  by 
the  will  of  a  man  who  died  in  this  city  lately.  I  may, 
perhaps,  mistake  the  exact  sum,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
above  a  thousand.  Should  you  incline  to  try  your 
pen  for  this  prize,  you  shall  have  all  the  assistance 
and  friendship  I  can  give. 

''  Those  grateful  and  dignified  feelings  and  senti- 
ments which  I  discover  in  your  books — above  all,  your 
regard  for  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  cause  of  God, 
I  admire,  and  will  assist  you,  if  I  can.  May  I  then 
entreat,  that  you  lay  aside  the  idea  of  writing  against 
Tom  Paine,  or  any  other  deistical  writer.  I  believe 
you  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say,  such  labour  is  not  philosophic.  The  only  way  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  is  to  pul)lish  the 
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truth  without  any  more  argument  than  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  point  in  hand ;  —  this  was  the 
way  He  preached,  and  his  apostles  followed  him. — 
When  you  wrangle  with  dead  authors,  you  have  so 
much  to  quote,  and  so  much  to  say,  that  not  a  reader 
in  a  thousand  can  follow  both  sides;  your  efforts, 
therefore,  should  be  directed  to  the  display  of  truth 
by  itself:  —  forgive  my  freedom. 

''The  subject  of  the  Essay  is  'The  evidence,  inde- 
pendently of  Revelation,  that  there  is  a  Being  all- 
powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists/ 
"  Should  you  please  to  favour  me  with  an  answer, 
I  shall  continue  a  correspondence,  and  explain  and 
inform  you  of  all  particulars. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  family, 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  sincere  humble  servant, 

''James  Kidd." 

To  Mr.  Samuel  DreWt 
Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  the  Body^ 
"  St.  Austell,  Ruan  Lanyhome, 
"  Cornwall.'' 


'*  X  am. 


**  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Noy.  27ib,  1809. 

**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  When  your  very  polite  and  very  affec- 
tionate letter  reached  me,  I  knew  not  whether  the 
surprise  or  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned  was  the 
most  predominant.  My  surprise  was  excited  by 
the  thought,  that  any  thing  I  had  written,  or  was  ca- 
pable of  writing,  should  awaken  the  solicitude  of  a 
learned  stranger  for  the  welfare  of  my  family ;  and 
my  gratitude  was  arrested  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  solicitude  expressed  itself,  in  the  language  of 
benevolence  and  friendship.  For  your  kindness  in 
writing,  your  manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  motives 
which  led  you  to  it,  ])e  pleased  to  accept  my  sincerest 
thanks. 

2  F 
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"  On  the  su])ject  of  your  letter,  I  feel  myself  at  a 
loss  how  to  express  my  views,  or  in  what  manner  to 
return  an  answer.  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I 
know  of  no  subject,  within  the  whole  circle  of  theo- 
logy, that  is  more  congenial  with  my  habits  of  reflec- 
tion  than  that  which  is  proposed  for  the  prize  essay. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  often  turned  my 
thoughts  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  a  grateful  satis- 
faction, while  reflecting  on  those  decisive  evidences 
with  which  God  has  furnished  us  of  his  ovm  existence 
and  perfections. 

''  Still,  however,  the  circumstances  which  forbid  me 
to  comply  with  your  request  appear  too  numerous 
and  too  formidable  for  my  inclination  and  judgment 
to  overcome,  even  though  allured  by  a  bait,  which, 
while  it  invites,  must  be  withheld  from  my  grasp, 
even  by  its  own  greatness.  The  inducement  which 
it  holds  out,  will,  of  course,  awaken  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  first  geniuses  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  harbour  the  idea  of  contending 
with  such  exalted  characters,  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  leisure,  and  superior  talents, 
without  associating  with  it  some  notions  of  vanity  and 
presumption.  England,  no  doubt,  will  produce  new 
Lockcs  and  Clarkes,  and  Scotland,  new  Beatties  and 
R^ids;  and  I  can  hardly  arrogate  to  myself  the  cha- 
racter of  becoming  their  rival,  without  placing  myself 
in  the  situation  of  Andromeda,  who,  contending  with 
the  Nereides  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  was  by  them 
bound  to  a  rock,  and  condemned  to  be  devoured. 

"  Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  feelings  which  your 
letter  has  excited  in  my  bosom.  I  will  not  say  that 
farther  communications  cannot  suppress  them ;  but, 
under  present  circumstances,  I  should  smile  at  my 
own  folly,  in  attempting  to  become  a  competitor  with 
the  best  metaphysicians  in  the  empire. 

"  I  will,  nevertheless,  thank  you  to  inform  me  — 
What  must  be  the  probable  extent  of  the  expecteil 
essay  ?  —  Must  its  author  investigate  and  refute  the 
systems  of  atheism  which  have  imposed  upon  the  world 
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from  Lucreliu8  to  Hiimi;  ?  —  Is  the  author  forhidik-ii 
to  use  anif  of  thitsv  xdetu  which  others  have  adopted 
to  prove  the  exisleuce  of  a  God  ?  —  or  are  these  parti- 
culars left  to  the  choice  aud  determinatioii  of  those 
who  write?  If  this  latter  be  the  case,  were  I  to  enter 
the  lists,  ray  wish  would  he  to  concentrate  those  ideas 
which  I  should  deem  necessary  to  establish  the  de- 
monstration, leaving  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  lioiing- 
broke,  to  slumber  with  Voltaire. 

"  The  saei-ed  writings  1  hope  I  shall  never  cease 
to  venerate  as  the  great  repository  of  moral  truth.  I 
view  them  with  reverence,  aud  bow  before  them  with 
homage;  and  trust  I  shall  never  indulge  myself  in 
any  speculations  whu;h  will  incline  me  to  depart  lroD3 
this  sacred  standard  of  religious  liuowltdge. 

"  1  feel  highly  gratified,  that  the  two  essays  which 
I  have  already  written  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
afford  you  any  satisfaction.  Every  token  of  approbation 
inspires  me  with  new  vigour  to  exert  myself  in  pro- 
moting, to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  cause  of  God 
among  mankind.  Hitherto  1  believe  the  latter  work 
has  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  reviewers,  nor  tan  I 
anticipate  the  destiny  which  awaits  it,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  there  are  several  typographical  errors 
scattered  through  the  volume  ;  some  of  which  cause 
obscurity  in  the  pages  in  which  they  appear.  My 
manuscript  was  copied  in  a  fair  hand,  which  I  thought 
would  have  rendered  my  superintendence  of  the  press 
unnecessary.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  me 
a  different  lesson.  The  printer  has  just  informed  me, 
that  he  expects  a  second  edition  will  be  wanted  soon 
after  Christmas,  when  I  hoj>e  these  errors  will  be  re- 
moved. A  third  edition  of  my  'Essay  on  the  Woul' 
will  go  to  press  almost  immediately;  but  in  this  1 
have  no  pecuniary  interest,  as  I  sold  the  copyright 
before  it  had  received  the  public  opinion. 

"  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  you  on  the  impropriety 
of  wrangling  with  dead  authors.  Long  quotationn 
to  me  are  irksome,  and,  though  necessary  on  such  oc- 
casions, rarely  fail  to  involve  intricacies  which  fe^v 
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are  inclined  to  trace.  My  pamphlet  against  Paine 
was  the  first  thing  I  ever  submitted  to  the  pnblic  eye ; 
and^  though  I  believe  a  friend  of  mine  is  now  about  to 
reprint  it>  by  my  permission^  it  engrosses  no  part  of 
my  time,  nor  have  I  any  interest  in  the  issue. 

*'  Kuan-Lanyhome,  in  which  parish  my  good  friend 
Whitaker  once  resided^  is  about  twelve  mUes  from  this 
place ;  and  its  name  on  the  direction  of  my  letters  is 
calculated  rather  to  prevent  me  from  receiving  them, 
than  to  bring  them  to  me.  I  will  therefore  thank 
you,  in  future,  to  direct  to  Samuel  Drew,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  sin- 
cerest  gratitude  for  your  kind  intentions  to  benefit  me 
and  my  family,  I  remain, 

"  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
''Samuel  Drew.** 

"  Rev,  Professor  James  Kidd, 

**  Marisckal  College,  Aberdeen.'* 


'*  Aberdeen,  8th  December,  1809L 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  welcome  favour  of  the  27th 

ult.  duly  arrived.     I  thank  you  for  opening  the  cor- 
respondence. 

"  Notwithstanding  your  modest  views  of  your  own 
abilities,  and  the  becoming  diffidence  of  success  you 
express,  yet  somehow  I  have  a  faint  hope — or  some- 
thing stronger.  Metaphysicians  of  the  description 
you  mention  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  take  up  their 
time  with  the  subject  of  the  Essay.  Their  views  will 
naturally  be  turned  to  general  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind ;  and,  being  at  ease,  either  in  places  of  colleges 
or  the  lap  of  fortune,  they  will  not  readily  turn  aside 
for  the  prize.  And,  if  they  did,  they  might  not  take 
such  views  as  you ;  and  the  Essay  may  be  published. 
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though  unsuccessful.    Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor 
til'  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  F'dinburglij  ' 
is,  at  present,  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  tliat  doJ  I 
partment  of  literature;  but  he  is  old,  and  likely  will*  ' 
not  make  the  attempt. 

"  The  regulations  relative  to  the  direction  and 
proceeding  of  the  judges  of  the  Essays  that  may  he 
written,  have  been  published  in  most  of  the  news- 
papers, both  in  Scotland  and  England.  In  one  of 
them  you  can  see  all  that  1  could  write. 

"  In  your  long  note.  Section  VII.,  on  the  subject 
of  Instinct  and  Reason,  in  your  Essay  on  the  Soul, 
you  appear  to  ground  decree  upon  infinite  power.  I 
should  presume,  from  what  I  understand  of  the 
note,  that  you  espouse  rather  the  Amiiniaa  than  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

"That  Gotl  may  direct  you  and  your  family  iu  the 
way  of  life  and  peace,  and  bring  you  and  them  at  last 
into  his  heavenly  kingdom,  is  the  earnest  wish  and 
prayer  of, 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  sincere  humble  servant, 
"James  Kidd." 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Dreui." 


<*  St.  Auitell,  Cornwall,  Dec.  iS,  IBOO.   • 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  hate  ingratitude ;  and  yet  sometimes 
walk  so  near  its  bonlers,  hy  apparently  neglecting 
those  who  are  solicitous  for  my  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion, that  1  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  being 
ungrateful,  without  designing  to  incur  it,  or  deserv- 
ing the  appellation.  I  have  omitted  to  answer 
your  affectionate  letter  till  the  present  time,  that  I 
might  furnish  myself  with  the  advertisement  to  which 
you  alluded.  This  I  have  obtained,  and  the  paper  is 
now  before  me.     It  contains  satisfactory  information. 


LITE  or 


»lr    Wll 


aiid  '^rfffiiLs  f Lir^T  laid  dnr^  en  xBipmial 
Ib  •^r:<:'r:.  il  c -rnsTHf  e&  asavrer  io  afanast  emr  qnes- 
tixm  wi'ScL  caij.  iiTiii  pvprirtr,  be  prposed.**  I  sin- 
eere]T  thaTJ:  t<c  f{^r  Tonr  friesdlv  atteatioiL.  and  bee 
Tou  tr-  3c-/'rT<i  HIT  EiatcfU  ackDcmiedeiiiait&  as  die 
GLJ y  rt^jL'iial  which  it  is  is  mj  power  to  wuike. 

"  The  wriiir^E^  of  3^Ir.  Si^mait,  vbon  yon  mecdon. 
I  b^ive  no:  i^:zi,  unless  tbixmeb  the  citatioiis  made 
by  a  Mr.  K.  K  rrcotu  Prcies&cir  rf  Moral  Philosophy, 
Abenlfr':!:,  r  r.  ihe  •  Elencnu  of  liiiellectual  Philo- 
f^ojihy.'  Hi-  work  I  have,  Ii  i>  pixl^sUe  you  arc 
fjerjOii'jUy  oicqu'diiiicd  wiih  bin.  Do  you  think  he 
will  fieconie  a  comj alitor  r  li  is,  however,  of  litlle 
consequence  to  inquire:  every  person  has  a  right; 
and  the  united  efft^s  of  all  will,  most  probablv. 


*  The  adrertisemeDty  which  first  appeared  in  1807, 15  is  fol- 
lowh :  — "A  GentJeman,  deceased*  has  bequeithed  a  soni,  not 
l«fis  than  Twehe  Hondred  Poands,  to  be  paid  to  the  person 
M'Lo  fikall  H'rite,  an«l  lav  before  the  Judges,  to  be  appointed  as 
after- mentioned,  a  Treatise,  which  shall  by  tbem  be  deter- 
tnined  to  have  the  most  merit,  upon  the  following  subjects,  a> 
exffrfssfted  in  bis  Will,  —  viz. 

''  '  The  Evidence,  tbat  there  is  a  Beino,  aU-poverfol.  wise, 
and  K'^id,  by  whom  every  thing  exists;  and  particularly  to 
obviati;  ill  flic  11  hies  regarding  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the 
Dkity  ;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  inde- 
IHtndenl  of  Written  Revelation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from 
Uie  lt#;vi!lalion  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and,  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  tlic  inferences  most  necessary  for,  and  uaefid  to, 

iHAiikind/ 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  write,  and  lay  before  the  said 
JudK^N,  u  Treatise  on  the  subject  above-mentioned,  which  shall 
Im)  found  by  tbeni  next  in  merit  to  the  former,  the  Testator  fur- 
ther bi)f|tJ<*.atbN  m  sum,  not  lesa  than  Four  Hundred  Pounds, 
iiflitr  disdijcting  iberefrom  the  expense  of  printing  and  binding, 
ttr  purubasing,  two  hundred  printed  copies  of  each  of  the  said 
'JVooiises. 
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aii£»meiit  the  general  stock  of  ai^omentative  proof, 
ami  give  to  tnith  hersdf  an  additional  lustre,  by 
depriving  her  of  some  shades  with  which  she  has 
long  l)ecn  enveloped.  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy, 
if  any  thing  I  can  write  may  contribute  to  so  desir- 
able an  event. 

"On  the  subject  of  ray  note,  your  views  were 
rightly  founded.  I  have  embraced  the  Arminian 
rather  than  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  question,  on 
that  subject  to  which  the  note  alludal.  But  I  have 
by  DO  means  waded  into  those  depths  into  which 
some  have  plunged  themselves.  I  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  have  so  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  I  occasionally  preach  among  them  on  Salj- 
bath  flays. 


2-23  T 


"  Tlio  MinislerB  of  llie  Established  Church  at  Atierdem, 
tliu  Prinufpalfl  and  Profussors  of  King's  and  MsriscLal  Col- 
Icgos  of  Aherdeen,  and  the  TruElees  of  the  said  Testator,  are 
appointed  to  nnuiinate  nnd  rnnkc  choice  of  three  Judges,  who 
nrd  to  decide,  agreeahly  to  nerlain  rules  prescribed  in  the  deed 
of  settlement,  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  such  Treatises  as 
shall  he  laid  before  them. 

"  The  time  allowed  by  the  Testator,  for  the  composition  of 
these  'I'realises,  extends  lo  die  I'irst  of  .) anuary,  ltll4 :  and  his 
Trustees  do  Dow  intimate,  in  compliance  with  hia  appointment, 
that  those  who  shall  become  competitors  for  the  said  Prises 
must  transmit  their  Treatises  to  Alexander  Uiden,  E»q.,  Mer- 
rbatit,  in  Aberdeen,  in  time  lo  be  with  him  on  or  btlore  the 
First  ilay  of  January,  1814 ;  as  none  can  be  received  after  that 
(late :  and  they  most  be  sent  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Tms- 
leas. 

"  Tho  Judges  will  then,  without  delay,  proceed  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  cooiparative  merits  of  such  Treatises  as 
shall  bo  laid  before  them ;  and  the  Trustees  will,  at  the  Grst 
term  wf  Whitsunday,  after  the  determination  of  the  Judges, 
pay  ttie  Premiums  to  the  successful  caoUidales,  agreeably  lo 
Uw  Will  of  the  Testator." 
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As  to  our  principles,  I  presume  they  are  known  to 
you.  from  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned.  1  atimit 
the  totiil  depravity  of  human  nature;  the  atonement 
made  by  Jesus  Christ;  the  divinity  of  his  jterson; 
the  full  efficacy  of  his  grace ;  our  utter  inability  to 
help  ourselves  without  supernatural  aid ;  and  that 
to  this,  from  first  to  last,  we  are  indebted  for  our  stA"! 
vation.  It  is  Goil  who  must  begin,  support,  c 
on,  and  complete  the  work ;  so  that,  through  t 
nity,  wc  must  ascribe  all  onr  salvation  to  sovera 
favour. 

"  1  have  thus  stated  the  leailing  features  of  l 
jtrinciples,  so  far  as  they  api>ear  likely  to  awaken  yd 
solicitude.     You,  1  perceive,  have  embraced  the  C 
vinistic  views  of  the  gospel.     I  am  not  disjiosed 
differ  with  any  one  who  holds  the  essential  doctri 
of  Christianity ;  and  hope  that  few  enlightened  mini 
if  influenced  by  divine  grace,  are  destitute  of  the  s. 
liberality,    I  correspond  with  several  Calvinisls ; 
I  hope  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  good  i 
patriarch  —  '  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.' 

"  How  far  this  brief  avowal  of  my  sentiments  n 
clash  with  the  doctrines  expected  to  be  inculcated! 
the  projected  essay,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture, 
it  is  to  he  assumed  on  party  ground,  or  to  have  i 
merits  or  demerits  decided  by  its  ajiproximafion  1 
any  private  sentiments  not  essential  to  salvatioHj 
will  dechne  at  once  all  thoughts  about  it.  An  ess 
of  this  nature  should  inculcate  nothing  but  genei 
tnith,  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  should  be  >  " 
kept  out  of  sight.  Neither  particular  nor  imive 
redemption  should  appear.  In  my  opinion,  its  ^ 
end  will  he  defeated,  the  instant  that  it  hccomei^ 
vehicle  of  those  positions  for  which  the  diffei 
branches  of  the  religious  world  have  been  tonttm" 
for  more  than  ten  centuries.  If  I  become  a  c 
date,  it  shall  be  on  those  general  principles  to  y 
we  all  resort.  Any  question  which  may  arise  i 
you,  on  any  sentiment  which  yon  may  think  1  I 
not  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness.  I  will  l* 
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you  to  state,  and  it  will  be  an&wered  with  the  utmost 
readiness  by, 

*'  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your  s  most  sincerely, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


€i 


Rev.  Professor  James  Kidd.** 


Professor  Kidd,  whose  disinterested  friendship  for 
Mr.  Drew  commands  admiration,  had,  like  him,  to 
contend  in  early  life  with  difficulties,  and  was  also 
enabled,  by  talent  and  perseverance,  to  tritunph  over 
them.*  This  similarity  of  circumstances  probably 
awakened  the  Professor's  attention,  and  excited  his 
sympathy. 

In  reference  to  their  intimacy,  Mr.  Drew  remarks, 
''  Happy,  extremely  happy,  should  I  have  thought 
myself,  if,  before  the  cares  of  a  family  engrossed  my 
attention,  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  you,  or  with  any  one  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  Christianity,  would  have  '  taught  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.'  But  I  have  much  greater 
reason  for  gratitude,  that  any  literary  characters  have 
Undescended  to  notice  me,  than  to  complain  that 
they  did  not  assist  me  at  the  'birth  of  intellect.' 
I  hope  my  acquaintance  with  Professor  Kidd  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  the  detail  of  events ;  and,  if  the 
memoirs  of  my  life  were  to  be  handed  to  posterity, 
this  circumstance  would  famish  a  new  era  to  my 
biographer.  *' 

*  For  a  sketch  of  this  gentleman's  life,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Imperial  Magasine,  for  January,  182G. 
2g 


SECTION   XIX. 

Dreatise  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity  undertaken 
^^  As  a  Prize  Essay  it  is  unsuccessfui  —  Mr,  Drew  thinks 
of  editing  a  provincial  Newspaper —  His  'Arguments  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,'  and  <  Reply  to  Thomas  Proui*  pub- 
lished. 

From  Mr,  Drew's  literary  correspondence,  in  1810, 
it  is  apparent  that  his  feelings  had  begun  to  respond 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  northern  friend,  respecting 
the  Prize  Essay.  At  this  period,  his  engagement 
with  Dr.  Coke  had  so  far  monopolized  his  time,  that 
he  could  devote  but  a  few  of  his  evening  hours  to 
this  arduous  undertaking.  Besides  the  casual  in- 
terruptions to  which  he  was  always  subject,  his  lec- 
tures on  grammar  and  geography,  already  described, 
which  he  delivered  on  this  and  several  succeeding 
years,  left  him  little  leisure.  Thus  circumstanced,  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  difficult  task  which  he  had 
chosen  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  vacant  moments  of  1810  were  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory reading.  In  1811  he  began  to  write  on 
the  subject  proposed;  and  in  1812  the  work  was 
so  far  advanced  as  to  occasion  the  request  which 
is  implied  in  the  following  letter  to  him. 

••  My  dear  Sir, 

''  I  lose  no  time  in  answering  your 
kind  letter.     I  consider  the  confidence  which  you 
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repose  in  me,  as  highly  flattering.  I  will  readily 
endeavour  to  serve  yon  in  the  matter  which  you 
mention,  as  far  as  the  narrow  compass  of  my  ability 
reaches.  It  has  been  jn-uverbially  observed,  that  a 
stander  hy  sometimes  sees  more  into  the  game  than 
the  player.  Something  like  this  occurs  in  author- 
ship. A  writer  who  has  long  and  intensely  directed 
his  attention  to  one  subject,  in  fixing  upon  certain 
particular  favourite  points,  may  be  disposed  to  over- 
look other  points  which  arc  obvious  and  important  in 
the  views  of  an  indijihrcnt  person:  dwelling  also 
upon  parts,  ho  may  be  deficient  in  the  due  proportion 
and  the  adju.stment  of  the  whole.  Few  authors, 
when  they  examine  a  woik  of  their  own  which  has 
been  suffered  to  He  by  for  any  season,  retain  the 
vividness  and  partialities  of  ^rst  impressions  so 
strongly  as  not  to  retouch,  retrench,  or  add,  some- 
thing that  then  ajipears  to  be  preferable.  The  inter- 
vening interval  of  time  placcii  these  authors  in  the 
situation  of  indifferent  persons,  to  a  certain  degree. 

"  As  I  really  wish  you  well,  and  respect  your 
abilities,  I  should  be  glad  to  forward  any  work  which 
may  tend  to  your  credit  and  profit:  and  I  shall  feel 
interested  in  the  suceess  of  your  work.  In  writing 
for  a  prize,  on  such  a  subject,  you  must  be  careful 
that  your  arguments  he  not  too  recondite  and  far- 
fetched: obvious  and  easy  arguments  in  such  cases 
are  generally  the  best,  —  those  which  occur  to  him 
who  reads  soberly  and  seriously  the  book  of  Nature 
and  the  book  of  Hevelation.  If  you  will  send  your 
MS  directed  to  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Kev.  George 
Moore's,  Grampound,  I  will,  without  delay,  peruse  it, 
and  honestly  do  by  it  as  1  would  wish  to  be  done  by; 
and  1  hope  to  return  it  before  the  time  which  you 
mention.  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here, 
"lielievc  me  to  be, 

"  Your's,  very  truly,  and  in  haste^ 
■'  William  Gbkgoh." 

"  Crwd,  J«lj  IS,  lai-J." 
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On  receiving  the  manuscript,  with  Mr.  Gregorys 
valuable  remarks,  Mr.  Drew  commenced  the  re- 
vision of  his  work,  and  bestowed  considerable  labour 
on  its  abridgment  —  following  up,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  his  kind  friend's  suggestions.  At  the  same 
time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  hints  of 
Professor  Kidd,  who  greatly  interested  himself  in 
the  progress  of  the  Essay,  and  corresponded  fre- 
quently with  its  author.  Thus  aided,  he  completed 
the  revision,  had  the  whole  transcribed,  and,  early 
in  1813,  again  laid  it  before  Mr.  Gregor,  who  thus 
expresses  his  opinion : 

**  I  return  your  manuscript.  You  will  find  my 
pencil  notices  very  few.  I  have  read  the  whole  over 
carefully,  and  I  think  that  you  have  very  materially 
improved  your  Essay,  by  condensation,  &c.  Your 
language  is  sunple  and  perspicuous,  and,  in  cases  that 
demand  it,  it  possesses  great  strength  and  energy. 
I  feel  much  interest  in  the  success  of  your  work.  It 
possesses  so  much  merit,  that  it  is  not  my  wishes 
alone  that  make  me  sanguine  as  to  its  success.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  you  have  pursued  the  line  marked 
out  for  you  in  the  advertisement,  and  fulfilled  its  con-^ 
ditions.  And  what  momentous  subjects  have  you 
investigated !  Amidst  swih  contemplations,  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  appear  but  as  the  mere 
dust  in  the  balance.^' 

At  the  close  of  1813,  the  Essay  was  forwarded  to 
Aberdeen,  and,  in  company  with  about  fifty  com- 
petitors, submitted  to  the  appointed  judges.  Their 
decision  was  not  announced  until  August,  1815. 
The  first  premium  was  then  adjudged  to  William 
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Lawrence  Brown^  D«  D.>  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  the  second,  to  John  Bird 
Sumner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

Never  having  been  so  sanguine,  in  reference  to  the 
Essay,  as  his  literary  friends  were,  Mr.  Drew  ex- 
pressed less  regret  than  they  did,  at  his  want  of  suc- 
cess. To  a  member  of  his  family,  in  a  letter,  dated 
September  2, 1815,  he  uses  these  words :  —  "It  was 
while  I  was  in  Falmouth,  that  two  letters  were  for- 
warded to  me  from  Professor  Kidd,  announcing  the 
decision  of  the  judges  on  the  Prize  Essays,  Of  this,  no 
doubt,  the  papers  have  informed  you.  My  expectations 
were  never  very  high ;  and  the  number  of  candidates 
had  led  me  further  to  moderate  my  hopes  —  so  that  I 
was  prepared  for  a*  disappointment.  I  felt  a  little, 
for  a  few  minutes;  but  it  soon  subsided,  and  left 
me  as  I  was  before.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Kidd, 
famishing  him  with  my  motto,  and  requesting  him  to 
take  up  the  MS,  and  keep  it  for  his  inspection,  until 
I  desire  him  to  forward  it.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
peruse  the  Essays  to  which  the  prizes  have  been 
adjudged.'^ 

His  kind  friend,  Mr.  Gregor,  in  a  note  of  condd- 
enoe  observes, ''  I  had  flattered  myself  that  you  would 
have  gained  one  of  the  prizes ;  for  I  thought  it  highly 
probable,  that  what  you  had  written  would,  contain 
more  original  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  than  the 
works  of  other  candidates  who  had  perhaps  read  more 
deeply  and  learnedly  than  yourself.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  so  soon  reconciled  to  the  event, 
and  that  you  intend  to  publish  your  book  in  some 
form  or  oiher.'^ 
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Professor  Kidd  observes,  shortly  afterwards^  "I 
have  glanced  through  several  places  of  your  Essay, 
and  it  strikes  me,  at  present,  that  the  extreme  profiin- 
dity  of  thought  which  it  contains  was  against  it.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  one  which  gained  the 
prize  is  nothing  like  so  deep.''  With  this  gentleman 
the  MS  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  was  bene- 
fited by  his  carefhl  revision.  Its  publication,  which 
was  deferred  for  several  years,  Mr.  Gr^or  did  not  live 
to  see. 


In  an  early  part  of  this  memoir  Mr.  Drew  informs 
us,  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  sea  of  politics. 
There  was  a  probability,  in  1812,  that  he  would 
again  embark  on  it.  The  Methodist  Conference 
having  this  year  become  the  proprietors  of  all  Dr. 
Coke  s  literary  property,  the  engagement  between 
the  Doctor  and  Mr.  D.  was  so  far  modified,  as  to 
leave  the  time  of  the  latter  at  his  own  disposal. 
Thus  circumstanced,  for  a  season,  without  that  re* 
gular  occupation  which  he  wished,  he  seriously  con- 
templated accepting  the  editorship  of  a  provincial 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flindell,  the  then  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  whose  name  appears 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Drew's  first  publicatiomu 
wishing  to  quit  the  county  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
offered  to  transfer  to  Mr.  D.  his  entire  concern.  PoH- 
fical  discussion  was  now  so  far  from  his  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  that  had  he  not  been  at  the  time 
without  beneficial  employment,  he  would  not  have 
deferred  a  negative  reply.     Situated  as  he  was,  he 


thought  it  ^^|>wila*'iii  to  ctsDsch  sceae  fhei>d>^  en 
who>e  jodgmeoi  he  pfaced  ccciaaderalde  neliancf. 
Their  ofnnkns  were  tSias  expressed : 


-  X«v, «,  lilt. 

^  Mt  dkak  Rbotbmk  Dmmw, 

*I  woold  have  answered  voor  letter 
8ooner,  bnt^oiriBg  toUs  ecntiniial  engagements,  could 
not  get  an  oppoitiniitT  of  conadting  Mr.  Bntterworth. 
We  are  both  of  opimon  that,  fw  the  pcesent,  you  had 
best  accept  of  the  Editorship  in  question,  provided 
yon  find  yoa  are  not  oUiged  to  sacnfiee  any  moral  or 
spiritual  principle :  —  if  jou  must  put  in  every  thing 
that  a  fiery  poitizan  of  a  proprietor  may  think  proj>er, 
then  yon  Will   have  nothing  hat  mortification  and 
heart-burning  in  the  woik«     From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  Cornish  papers,  I  am  led  to  think,  that,  on  both 
sides,  they  are  onti^eoasly  violent  —  nay,  abusive. 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  you  should  not  engage ;  nor 
to  be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  any  set  of 
men  through  thick  and  thin.     This  I  find  both  sides 
invariably  practise,  in  reference  to  the  party  they 
espouse.     On  any  ground,  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  republican  paper,  —  that 
in  question,  being  on  the  government  side,  has  more  to 
recommend  it.   My  maxims,  on  this  point,  lie  in  small 
compass.    The  constitution  is  good,  —  it  is  the 
BBST  under  the  sun,  —  it  can  scarcely  be  mended. 
The  executive  government,  at  any  time,  may  be  bad, 
or  msLj,  in  particular  cases,  adopt  bad  measures —  and 
therefore  should  not  be  vindicated  in  those  things : — 
yet,  in  the  general,  the  executive  government  must  bo 
supported ;  because,  if  it  be  not,  down  goes  the  con- 
stitution, and  up  rises  anarchy  and  every  possible 
evil  with  it.     In  these  cases,  you  must  be  your  own 
master,  and  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a 
proprietor,  who  probably  may  not  be  able  to  discern 
the  end  with  the  beginning:  —  better  be  a  hewer  of 
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woocL  or  drawer  of  water,  than  be  political  slave  to 
such  a  person.     Be  free :  and 

'  ScoTD  to  haTe  jonr  free-born  toe 
DragoonM  into  »  wooden  shoe.' 

"  I  believe  the  present  moideroos  war  has,  on  our 
side,  been  strong  from  the  beginning.  We  should 
never  have  engaged  in  it ;  there  was  not  one  political 
or  moral  reason,  why  we  should.  It  is  the  war  of 
Pitt  s  ambition  —  it  is  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  Popery  — 

it  is I  have  heard  all  the  infantine  reasons  that 

have  been  brought  for  its  support.  —  It  has  ruined 
Europe  —  it  has  aggrandized  our  enemies  —  it  is 
ruining  us :  —  no  sophistry  can  prove  the  contraiy> 
or  make  it  even  plausible. 

''  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  serve  you,  in  any  way, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.     I  shall  keep  my  eyes  about. 
With  love  to  all  my  old  friends^ 
I  am,  my  dear  brother, 

Your's  affectionately, 
''  A.  Clarke.** 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AusteU,  Cmmwmll." 


€€ 


CC 


Lanarth,  Monday,  Not.  16,  1818. 


*'  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  my  dear 
friend,  I  received  on  Saturday  night,  the  14th  inst., 
and  reply  to  your  interesting  communications  without 
loss  of  time. 

''Doctor  Clarke's  opinion  is  worthy  of  himself. 
His  political  creed  I  believe  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  his  advice  to  you  excellent. —  All  seem  to  be  de- 
sirous that  you  should  take  the  Editorship.  The 
public  press  is,  at  all  times,  a  most  powerftd  moral 
or  immoral  engine,  and  ought  to  be  in  good  hands, 
especially  in  such  dread  times  as  these  in  which  we 
live.     The  good  providence  of  God  seems  to  make 

plain  paths  for  your  feet. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦         ««         # 
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"  More  will  be  expected  from  you  by  the  religious 
world  than  will  be  reasonable^  I  fear.  —  The  post  is 
honourable  and  commanding ;  and  wilL  I  doubt  not^ 
be  very  profitable,  when  you  are  at  liberty  to  act  alto- 
gether for  yourself.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
you  would  be  an  acceptable  Editor  to  the  generality 
of  the  gentlemen. 

*'  Such,  my  dear  friend,  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  flow  into  my  mind ;  and  I  pray  the  Lord  to 
direct  you  in  the  way  of  benefit  for  your  family,  and 
glory  to  His  name  and  cause. 

'*  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Most  sincerely  your  s, 

''W.  Sandys." 

"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Si.  Austell.*' 

Thus  advised,  Mr.  Drew  proceeded  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  F. ;  but  the  conditions  proving,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  he  declined  to  accept  the  news- 
paper, and  Mr.  F.  sought  another  purchaser. 


In  May,  1813,  under  the  title  of  'Scriptural  and 
Philosophical  Argimients  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  Necessity  of  his  Atonement,'  Mr. 
Drew  published,  at  the  request  of  his  audience,  the 
substance  of  an  extempore  discourse  delivered  at 
Redruth,  during  the  preceding  month.  Several  of 
the  arguments  being  new,  where  novelty  could  not 
be  expected,  the  pamphlet  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. No  method  was  taken  to  give  it  publicity 
beyond  Cornwall ;  yet,  in  the  following  September,  a 
second  edition  became  necessary  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand:  and  application  being  made  for  the 
discourse,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  this 

2  H 
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edition  was  soon  exhausted.  Early  in  1814^  a  pro^ 
posal  was  made^  by  the  proprietor  of  Mr.  Drew's  larger 
works^  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  this  pamphlet 
also :  and  such  was  the  difference  between  his  fame 
at  this  time,  and  his  obscurity  when  he  published 
his  Essay  on  the  Soul,  that  though  he  had  received 
only  twenty  pounds  for  that  work,  he  sold  this  single 
sermon  for  an  equal  sum.  Since  that  period,  we 
believe,  it  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

In  Cornwall,  the  tenets  of  Socinianism  were,  and 
still  are,  but  little  known.  At  Falmouth  there  was 
a  small  Unitarian  congregation ;  a  member  of  which, 
who  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drew, 
undertook  to  animadyert  upon  his  'Arguments,'  in 
a  })amphlet  that  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  and 
was  termed  by  its  author,  a  'Reply/  This  per- 
formance Mr.  Drew  thought  carried  with  it  its  own 
refutation.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  others,  he  published,  in  the  following  spring, 
a  closely-printed  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  pages,  en- 
titled, •  The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of 
his  Atonement  vindicated  from  the  Cavils  of  Mr. 
lliomas  Prout  and  his  Associates.'  His  reasons  for 
this  publication  were  thus  given :  — 

"  It  was  not  long  after  the  pamphlet  which  bears 
Mr.  Front's  name  was  published,  that  several  of  my 
friends  proposed  to  me  this  question,  '  Do  you  intend 
to  answer  it  ?'  To  these  my  reply  was  in  the  nega- 
tive :  and  the  reasons  which  I  assigned  were,  that, 
although  he  had  preposterously  called  his  performance 
'A  REPLY ^  to  my  dissertation  on  the  doctrines  now 
vindicated^  he  had  not  overturned  a  single  argument 
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which  I  had  atlvanoed,  nor,  only  in  a  few  instances, 
even  attempted  to  do  it.  In  addition  to  which,  my 
attention  was  so  mnch  engrossed,  at  that  period,  with 
concerns  which  I  deemed  of  more  importance  than  his 
pamphlet,  (hat  I  had  no  leisure  to  examine  its  parts, 
if !  had  heen  so  disposed.  In  the  justness  of  my 
observations  they  readily  concurred ;  hut,  from  an 
apprehension  that  his  pamphlet  miglit  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  pious  persons,  who,  beiHg  unacquainted 
with  controversy,  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
Socinian  sophistry  from  solid  argument,  they  advised 
me  to  strip  off  the  visor  which  it  wore,  that  the  unsus- 
picious might  neither  be  led  to  forsalie  '  the  fountain 
of  living  waters,'  through  the  delusion  of  false  a|»- 
j)earanees,  uor  be  induced  '  to  turn  aside  from  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them.' 

"It  was  also  urged,  that,  although  Mr.  Prout's 
pamphlet  contained  no  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
mine,  yet.  as  it  included  a  kind  of  abstract  of  Socinian 
argumentation,  the  confidence  with  which  it  was 
written  might  induce  the  superficial  to  think  that  its 
reasonings  might  correspond  with  that  tone  of  bold 
decision  which  had  tempted  the  profes.sed  author  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  even  challenge  the 
whole  Christian  world;  and  which,  if  it  met  with  no 
opposition,  might  finally  incline  him  to  substitute  the 
boast  of  victory  for  the  blush  of  shame." 

The  notice  bestowed  upon  his  sermon,  the  author 
little  anticipated.  In  the  British  Critic  for  ISH, 
it  was  mentioned  in  terms  of  higii  approbation ; 
and  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Drew's  letteni  to  Mr. 
pQlwhcIc  intimates  that  in  him  he  had  racogniiiecl  ^i| 
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friendly  reviewer.  In  the  high  places  of  Socinianism 
its  arguments  were  deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
demand  further  scrutiny ;  and  '  A  Comparative  View 
of  some  of  Mr.  Drew^s  Scriptural  and  Philosophical 
Arguments  to  praye  the  Divinity  of  Christy  and  the 
Necessity  of  his  Atonement/  was  published  in  Lon- 
don^ in  1815;  but  this  professed  examination  of  his 
reasonings  he  either  never  saw,  or  seeing,  did  not 
deem  a  reply  necessary. 

From  several  quarters  he  was  urged  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  Redemption  through  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  a  more  extended  way  than 
a  sermon  would  permit,  and  folly  exhibit  the  incon- 
sistency of  Socinianism  with  Reason  and  with  Scrip- 
ture. ''  A  com{)lete  treatise  on  this  momentous  topic, 
written  by  you/'  observes  one  correspondent,  "  will  be 
an  immortal  work  —  a  standard  book,  like  Paley 's 
Evidences  —  so  well  done,  that  it  will  not  need  to 
be  done  again. ^*  The  subject  would  have  been  per- 
fectly congenial  with  Mr.  Drew^s  views  and  habits 
of  thinking;  but  other  matters  then  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  attention ;  and  he  conceived  that  an 
essay  on  the  Trinity,  upon  which  he  knew  his  friend 
Professor  Kidd  to  be  then  engaged,  would  supersede 
any  similar  undertaking. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  D., 
says, ''  I  gave  the  copy  of  your  sermon  which  you  sent 
me  to  Lord  Teignmouth.  He  is  uncommonly  pleased 
with  it,  and  has  been  sending  it  about  among  several 
other  lords.^^  Mr.  Drew  had  the  further  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the 
publication  of  his  sermon  had  produced  conviction. 
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A  friend  in  London,  to  whose  care  he  had  consigned 
a  few  copies,  writes  thus :  "  I  sold  one  of  your  Ser- 
mons on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to  a  Unitariau,  and 
have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that,  from  reading  it,  he  has 
been  fed  to  exchange  his  erroneous  sentiments  for  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  you." 

These  pamphlets  i^aiust  Unitarianism  were  the 
occasion  of  numerous  letters  to  the  author,  of  which 
we  have  space  only  for  the  following. 

"  Cnrd,  June  ITlh,  ISU. 

"My  ubar  Sir, 

"  Many  circumstances  have  prevented 
me  from  thanking  yon,  as  soon  as  I  could  wish  to 
have  done,  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  10th  of 
May,  and  for  your  pamphlet  which  accompanied  it. 
I  feel  myself  much  obliged  to  you  for  both. 

"  The  object  of  your  pamphlet  is  to  eslablisb  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  very  essence  of  our  religion,  and 
to  vindicate  important  and  awful  truths  from  cavils. 
I  have  read  what  you  have  written  with  much  satis- 
faction. There  is  considerable  acuteness  in  your  mode 
of  treating  your  subject,  and  also  originality  in  your 
arguments,  which,  upon  a  question  so  often  and  so 
variously  discussed,  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is, 
I  think,  calculated  to  do  much  good:  it  will  have 
weight  with  those  who  are  humble  and  teachable ; — 
but,  alas !  there  are  those  still  in  the  world,  '  who 
seeing  will  not  see,  and  hearing  will  not  understand.' 
I  fear  that  Mr.  Prout,  and  men  of  his  character  and 
opinions,  will  not  easily  be  silenced.  There  is  a  flip- 
pant self-sufficiency  in  the  style  and  argument  of  all 
the  Socinian  writers  whom  I  have  consulted,  that 
seems  to  bid  defiance  lo  conviction.  After  what  thi; 
sober  part  of  mankind  would  consider  as  a  defeat. 
they  will  patch  u|)  their  broken  weapons,  and  limp 
atjain  into  the  held :  and  when  they  bave  tired  and 
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disgusted  both  opponents  and  readers,  they  will  utter 
the  shout  of  victory  ! 

"  The  renowned  Socinian  champion,  Priestley,  with 
all  his  arts  and  antics  of  controversy,  serves  as  their 
fliigel-man,  in  the  field.  Your  parallel  between 
Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Prout  happens  very  hap- 
pily, and  the  coincidence  is  to  be  easily  traced  up  to 
natural  causes.  Such  men  cannot  brook  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  the  ordinary  barriers  which  restrain  opinions 
within  reasonable  limits.  —  *  Let  us  break  their  bonds 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us  !' — But 
'  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  have  become 
fools/ 

"I  was  concerned  to  see,  that,  in  the  preface  to 
your  panjphlet,  you  mention  domestic  afflictions ; —  I 
hope  they  are  removed, 

*'  Your  s  truly, 

''Wm.  Gregor.'* 


In  March,  1814,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr. 
Drew,  by  a  provincial  publishing  house,  to  write  a 
History  of  all  Religions,  similar  to  that  of  Evans  or 
Bellamy.  This  he  at  first  felt  disposed  to  undertake ; 
but  the  terms  offered  were  not  such  as  he  approved  ; 
and  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  remarked  to  him,  "  You  have  earned  a  little  repu- 
tation by  what  you  have  already  written :  —  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  an  author  to  write 
himself  out  of  credit.     Beware  of  this.^' 

A  proposition  from  a  London  bookseller,  to  prei)are 
a  work  on  Witchcraft,  Demoniacal  Possession,  Supers 
natural  Appearances,  &c.,  he  also  declined. 


Death  of  Mr.  Drew'i  father  —  ExaminatioH  of  Dr.  Kidtfa 
Etsaij  on  the  Trinity  —  Publication  of  the  Ilistonj  of  Corn- 
wall  —  Mr.  Drew  i*  appointed  by  the  Methodist  Conference 
to  write  the  Life  of  Dr.  Cohe. 


Early  in  1 8t4.  Mr.Drew  had  to  follow  his  aged  father 
to  the  grave.  The  good  old  man  had,  many  years 
hefore,  relinquished  his  farm  ;  and,  taking  a  retired 
lodging,  depended  chiefly  upon  his  two  children  for 
euhsistence.  Labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  more 
than  fourscore  years,  his  unusual  octogenarian  vigour 
and  activity  were  now  rapidly  declining;  and  'like 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ri(>e,'  he  was  aljout  to  be  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  gamer.  There  is  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  pious  feeling  in  a  short  letter  written  by 
him  to  his  son  not  long  before  his  death,  that  its 
insertion,  we  think,  will  gratify  the  reader. 

"  My  dear  Son  Samuel, 

"  When  it  is  poor  times  with  you,  it  is 
miserable  times  with  me.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  1  am  dependent  upon  you  ? — I  have  been  asked 
whether  you  have  been  kind  lo  me,  and  my  answer 
hath  been,  that  a  better  son  was  never  bom,  and  that 
your  love  and  affection  did  sometimes  overpower  mo. 
Our  good  God  can  make  a  little  go  a  good  way.     I 

have  had  garments  from  Mr.  P .  1  have  shoes 

from  my  son-iu-law,  1  have  money  from  you.  and  i 


I 
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have  got  grace  from  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all. 
DouX  you,  in  any  shape,  reflect  upon  yourself,  fearing 
I  have  been  wanting  any  thing.  While  you  live,  I 
have  no  gloomy  thoughts  of  wanting ;  and  I  am  per- 
suadeil  the  Lord  will  prolong  your  life  for  some  wise 
pur[K>ses.  When  I  begin  to  reflect  that  you  are  my 
son,  I  can  hardly  bear  the  honour  —  that  I  should 
be  raiseil  up  to  be  so  favoured — I,  who  am  not  worthy 
of  the  ground  I  tread  on  —  I,  who  was  taken  up  out 
of  the  horrible  pit  of  mire  and  clay  —  and,  what  is 
more  than  all,  that  I  should  be  called  a  child  of  God. 
'*  The  Lonl  bloss  you  —  the  Lord  be  with  you  — 
the  Iionl  be  gracious  unto  you,  and  give  you  peace, 
and  all  your  family  for  ever.     Amen. 

"  From  your  unworthy  father, 

'"  J.  Drew. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  describing  his  bodily 
IHiius  and  infirmities,  he  thus  writes :  —  '*  My  dear 
cbiklren.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  death  and  I  are 
v^iy  friendly.  The  thought  of  it  is  more  pleasur- 
(lUe  to  me  than  all  the  treasure  and  pleasure  this 
^^d  can  give.  O  could  I  but  tell  you  the  half  of 
wKat  1  feel  and  see  !  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pearly 
^k^  *tand  open,  and  the  crown  glitters  before  my  ra- 
v«!j;tu\i  ovos.  Always  something  is  saying  'The  time 
of  tl^v  deiKirture  is  at  hand.^  Sometimes  my  God 
vioUk  w  fill  me  with  his  presence,  that  my  body  is 
sikkittif  to  the  dust.  But  still  he  doth  not  let  me 
lyiAW  when  the  happy  time  shall  be — I  must  live 

¥b  W  ^Klest  son,  then  residing  at  a  distance  from 
^  VwIkUL  Mr.  Drew  thus  describes  his  ftither  s  dc- 
i  Jii^ution  :  — 
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"  March  23,  1814.  —  Yesterday  afternoon  we 
brought  grandfather  to  our  house.      He  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton.     We  spread  for  him  a  bed  in  a 
covered  cart,  and  he  bore  the  journey  exceedingly 
well.    We  have  put  up  a  bed  for  him  in  my  chamber  ;* 
so  that  I  write  and  tend  him.     We  have  watched  by 
him  regularly  every  night  for  nearly  five  weeks ;  but 
we  think  it  will  not  be  required  much  longer.     He 
has  no  particular  disorder.      He  is  without  pain. 
Faintness  and  a  want  of  breath  seem  to  form  his 
principal  complaint.     It  appears  to  be  a  general  de- 
cay of  nature;  and  he  has  no  wish  whatever  for 
recovery.     In  him  I  behold  an  evidence  of  what  vital 
religion  is  able  to  accomplish.      Having  made  his 
peace  with  God,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  eternity,  the  prospects  of  death  and  judgment  are 
so  familiarized  to  his  view,  that  he  can  contemplate 
both  with  tranquillity.    May  we  be  equally  prepared ! 
".4pril  27.     The  event  which  we  have  long  an- 
ticipated has  at  length  arrived.    Your  grandfather  is 
no  more.     Last  night,  about  twenty  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  full  triumph 
of  faith.    May  you  and  I  follow  him,  as  he,  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  has  followed  Christ,  that,  like  him, 
we  may  at  last  end  our  days  in  peace  !     On  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  was,  he 
replied,  '  Strong  in  faith — full  of  hope  —  my  fears  aret 
wholly  gone.'    He  has  left  a  journal  of  his  life,  which 
he  kept  for  many  years.     In  this  he  has  uniformly 
expressed  his  strong  confidence  in  God,  and  his  desire 

*  Mr.  Drew*8  common  desigmition  of  his  study. 
2  I 
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to  be  dissolyed  and  be  with  Christ «     His  wish  is  si 
leif^  consummated;'  ^ 


The  friendly  intercourse  between  Mr*  Drew  and 
the  Rev-  Professor  Kidd,  of  Aberdeen/  since  distin^^ 
guished  by  the  honorary  title  of  D.D.,  has  been 
already  noticed.  During  the  summer  of  1814,  at 
.the  pressing  request  of  its  author,  Mr.  D .  engaged  in 
the  critical  examination  of  this  gentleman's  '  Essay 
on  the  Trinity/-*—  a  work  evincing  great  originality  of 
mind>  and  patient  research ;  in  which,  besides  availing 
himself  of  Revelation  and  Tradition  -*  the  ordinary 
sources  of  proof/ — the  learned  writer  has  attempted 
a  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  Three  Diidne 
Hypostases/  from  Space,  Duration/  and  the  Essential 
Perfections  of  the  Deity.  This  examination  demanded 
considerable  time,  and  close,  searching  thought,  which 
the  Professor  duly  estimated.  So  much  importance 
did  he  attach  to  his  friend  s  opinions,  that,  in  defer-* 
ence  to  them,  he  reconstructed  a  large  portion  of  his 
treatise.  Thus  revised,  it  was  again  submitted  to 
Mr,  DreW/  and  also  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  his  Cornish  friend,  observes,  "  The  Professor 
ftn^ls  exceedingly  anxious  to  anticipate  all  the  pos-^* 
liible  objections  to  his  system ;  and  he  very  wisely 
4^)^mls  much  on  you,  and  very  unwisely  depends 
^  IH^,  I  consider  his  work  to  be  a  mighty  effort 
^f  ^  llUghty  mind  ;  and/  should  he  even  fail  in  the 
WM^U  ilfK^iment,  his  work,  I  am  certain,  will  do  much 
j|i^t\  Ht)  has  dared  nobly;  and  if  he  fall,  it  must 
W  1^  ^^  ^un*'^  melting  the  wax  of  his  pinions. 
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through  the  sublimity  of  bis  Hight.  1  helieve  there 
is  not  a  Socinian  iu  Britain  this  day  that  will  be  able 
io  demonstrate  him  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  fear  not  to 
pledge  myself  to  eat  the  hook,  though  a  folio,  in 
which  his  chain  of  argunieiitation  can  be  fairly 
proved  to  cut  the  opposite  way." 

This  treatise,  of  which  Mr.  Drew  also  expressed  a 
very  high  opinion,*  was  published  in  1813: — it 
will,  perhaps,  be  for  another  generation  duly  to  esti- 
mate its  value. 

In  thu  autumn  of  1814  Mr.  Drew  undertook  his 
most  voluminous  work,  the  '  History  of  Coruwall.' 
Fortescue  Hituliens,  Ksq.,  of  St.  Ives,  then  known  in 
Cornwall  as  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  had,  several 
months  previously,  issued  proposals  for  jiublisiiing  a 
couuty  history,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  To  this 
many  persons  had  engaged  to  become  subscribeni ; 
but,  before  an  outline  of  the  work  was  prepared,  tho 
advertised  compiler  was  removed  by  death,  and  the 
materials  he  had  provided  were  lodged  iu  the  hands 
of  the  provincial  bookseller  who  prcyected  the  his- 
tory. Having  received  the  names  of  many  sub- 
scribers, he  felt  reluctant  to  let  the  publication  drop, 
and  engaged  Mr.  Drew  to  execute  what  Mr.  Kitchens 
contemplated  but  scarcely  began. 

The  work  having  been  already  advertised  as  com- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hitcheus,  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  set  aside  his  name;  and  Mr.  Drew,  not 
being  punctilious  about  prcreminence,  although  the 

*  A  long  critique  oii  tin's  work  from  Mr.  Drew's  pen  will  lio 
ionnd  JD  tljo  Weslovan  Methodist  Magazine  for  lUl*. 
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sole  compiler,  was  content  to  be  called  the  editor  of 
ike  book.  "Such,"  he  says,  in  his  Preface,  "  wew 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  announced  W 
the  public,  as  a  History  of  Cornwall,  compiled  I^ 
Fortescue  Hitchens,  Esq..  and  edital  by  Samual 
Drew."  Upon  commencing  his  labour,  he  foun^ 
Iiimself  possessed  of  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  hift 
predecessor 'g  manuscript,  of  which  no  use  was  made,-^ 
his  name  as  compiler,  —  and  those  resources  vrbidl 
Mr.  Hitchens  had  not  explored. 

As  a  compilation  the  History  was  advertised  ; 
did   it  ever  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  an  original 
work.     Such    pretensions,  in  this   or  in  any  othd 
history  of  modern  date,  would  be  absurd.      •'  It  H 
imi>ossible."  says  Mr.  D.,  "that  those  portions  of  u 
historical  work  which  enter  into  the  regions  of  remoH 
antiquity,  and  detail  ttie  transactions  of  departed  a 
can  be  other  than  a  repetition  of  known  facts,  tliou] 
the  combination  of  ideas  he  new,  and  the  langii^ 
original." 

Of  the  works  of  all  his  predecessoi-s  Mr.  Dr( 
freely  availed  himself,  it  has  been  said,  that  1 
History  is  but  a  rifacciamento  of  the  work  of  Lysou 
Had  the  critic  subjoined,  "and  of  a  dozen  other  I 
torians,"  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Bti 
of  no  previous  writer  was  Mr.  D.  the  servile  copyiat. 
Great  i>ains  were  taken  to  correct  the  errors  of  other 
histories,  by  applying  to  the  best  sources  of  infon 
ation.  Manuscripts  and  records  were  consulted ;  i 
numerous  queries,  designed  to  elieit  truth,  were  p 
posed  in  a  circular  letter  fo  llie  clcrgynien,  ami  tosui 
persons  of  note,  in  the  county,  as  were  I'Stpected  j 
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interest  themselves  about  any  of  the  points  of  inquiry. 
In  arrangement  and  expression  the  History  is  new.* 
Except  those  passages  which  are  marked  as  (fiiota- 
tions,  the  whole  is  in  Mr.  Drew's  language;  ami  all 
the  matter  contained  in  1500  quarto  pages  was  sent 
to  the  printer  in  his  own  manuscript. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure 
correctness,  it  is  very  probable  that  eiTors  will  be 
found  in  this,  as  in  every  otlier  local  history.  To  such 
defects  this  species  of  composition  is  especially  liable. 
From  the  changes  which  are  continually  occurring, 
the  description  which  is  true  to-day  will  become  inai>- 
jiiicable  to-morrow,  and  its  veracity  may  be  questioned 
by  the  next  generation.  And,  with  reference  to  those 
statements  which,  after  much  labour  in  com[)aring  the 
diSerent  versions,  a  writer  gives,  from  a  conviction 
of  their  truth,  something  erroneous  will  probably  be 
discovered  by  those  who  afterwards  investigate  mi- 
nutely. "  As  every  man,"  to  quote  Mr.  Drew's  words, 
"  is  a  historian  in  his  own  parish,  town,  or  village,  the 
peasant  is  frequently  much  better  acquaintetl  with 
facts  which  exist  in  his  own  neighbourhood  than  the 
man  who  has  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  diligence, 
devoted  his  time  to  profound  researches,  and  who 
finally  sits  down  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  philoso- 
phictd  retirement," 


*  During  its  progress,  Mr.  D.  wu  iudebteil  to  Mr.  Polwbele 
for  many  valuable  suggi^stiona  and  friendly  remarks,  which 
udded  lo  the  vntue  of  ibc  work.  In  dieir  correspondence  al 
this  time,  though  not  uu  topics  so  generally  iutereKtiog  as  lo 
juHtify  insertion,  it  is  pleasing  tii  observe  the  perfet;^  cordi- 
alily  and  good  will  of  the  writers. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  History  ajipearetl  in  tb 
spring  of  1815.     After  the  |)ubUcatiou  of  the  eiglltHi 
part,  in   1817,  the  fiuishiug  of  the  work  was  deiJ 
ferred  nearly  seveu  years,  in  cousequencK  of  the  pulnJ 
Usher's  failure  ;  and,  through  this  failure,  Mr.  DreiT  1 
sustaineil  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.     In  the  annexed  J 
letter  of  his  to  the  assignees  the  reader  will  perceive 
his  anxiety  for  the  immediate   completion    of  tha-J 
History:  —  the  rejection    of  his  proposals  was  tbi 
chief  cause  of  its  long  delay. 

"  To  Messm.Walker  and  Edaardu,  Londam. 

"Si.  Ausiell,  .Vo».  nth,  I81T. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instani 
I  have  to  observe,  that  I  am  particularly  anxious  thtt 
History  of  Cornwall  should  he  finished;  otherwisi 
the  .subscribers  mil  be  seriously  injured,  by  liavirf 
their  sets  left  in  a  state  of  incorapletion ;  and  coiiM 
derable  sums  now  due  from  them  to  the  bankrupt's 
cdtate  will  be  inevitably  lost.     1  will,  therefore, 
ilertake    to  finish  the  two  remaining  parts  of  th^ 
work,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  thdT 
former,  for  £00*  and  six  fine  copies  of  the  work,  whei 
completed,  in  boards.     These  parts  will  also  includi 
the  history    of  the  Scilly  Islands.     As  soon  as 
have  your  determination  to   proceed,  I  iflrill  resum 
the  history,  and  finish  it.    The  MS  I  have,  alreait 
written,  will  make  about  170  pages  in  print,  which  1 
can  send  ofT  immediately ;  and  while  this  is  print; 
ing,  I  shall  have  a  sufficiency  of  tijiie  to  finish  tb 
remainder. 

"  As  I  propose  to  fiimish  copy  for  the  completiom 
of  the  work,  with  the  probable  loss  of  ilOO,  I  shaff 

*  Tlie  nt»  originally  Btipulatod  wilb  the  pubUeliet 
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expect  to  he  paid  as  I  deliver  the  MS.  The  greater 
part  will  he  delivered  immediately  : — the  remainder. 
I  hope,  will  be  reatly  before  (Christmas  next, 

"  Your  specific  and  immediate  reply  to  these  par- 
ticulars will  greatly  oblige 

Your  hnmble  servant, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


Before  Mr.  Drew  had  begun  his  History  of  Corn- 
wall, the  death  of  Dr.  C'oke  was  known  in  England. 
Tl  was  the  Doctor's  wish,  expressed  long  before  hie 
embarkation  for  India,  that,  if  his  life  were  pnblished, 
Mr.  Drew  should  he  his  biographer.  This  was  known 
to  the  executors,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
Wesleyan  Book  Committee,  who  fully  conairretl  in 
the  Doctor's  choice.  In  March,  1815,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  executors,  Mr.  Drew  met  them  at 
Bath,  to  consult  respecting  the  Memoir.  From 
Bath  he  visited  Bristol,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
London,  to  confer  with  the  Book  Committee.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  his  travelling  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Devonshire.  By  particular  invitation, 
he  preached  thrice  in  Bath,  thrice  in  Bristol,  and 
twice  in  London, —  his  sennons  in  each  place  being 
greatly  admired  for  their  diction  and  their  depth  of 
thought.  One  of  his  -sermons  in  the  metropolis  was 
delivered  in  the  chapel  at  City-Road,  and  the  other 
at  Great  Queen-Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

At  this  time  his  hair  was  remarkably  long;  he 
wore  top  hoots,  and  light-coloured  l)reeches ;  and  his 
whole  apjiearance  was  so  uncoutb  and  unclerical  as  to 
attract  the  particuliiv  notice  of  his  audience.  As  he 
:nded  the  pulpit  of  Great  Queen-Street  chapel,  a 
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gentleman,  not  knowing  who  he  was>  said  to  himself, 
**  I  wonder  whom  they  11  send  us  next  ?  —  I  wish  the 
preachers  would  keep  their  own  appointments. —  I 
dare  say,  this  is  some  countiy  blacksmith.  Well/' 
thought  he,  when  they  were  singing,  "  the  fellow  can 
give  out  a  hymn/'  When  the  sermon  commenced,  the 
gentleman's  first  thought,  after  a  sentence  or  two,  was, 
"He  has  picked  that  up  somewhere — that's  borrowed." 
The  next  impression  was,  '*  Why  the  man  has  read ; 
but  we  shall  soon  see  him  come  down  to  his  level." 
As  the  sermon  proceeded,  the  preacher  fully  main- 
tained the  high  ground  he  had  taken.  His  critical 
hearer  was  quite  perplexed  to  make  out  who  or 
what  he  could  be ;  when  recollecting  that  he  had 
beard  of  the  Cornish  metaphysician  s  being  in  town, 
he  felt  convinced  that  this  must  be  the  man.  He 
now  listened  with  intense  interest,  and  his  prejudices 
were  exchanged  for  admiration.  The  gentleman 
afterwards  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Drew, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  passed  through  his  mind. 

In  compliance  with  an  oft-repeated  invitation, 
Mr.  Drew,  while  in  London,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Dr.  Clarke's,  and,  through  him,  was  introduced  to 
many  distinguished  individuals.  Among  others,  with 
whom  he  spent  an  evening  in  conversation,  was  the  late 
Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York.  To  Dr.  Clarke's  kindness 
he  was  at  this  time  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 
Here  also  commenced  an  intimacy  between  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  friend's  accomplished  daughters,  with  whom 
he  continued  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  respect- 
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ing  the  biography  of  Dr.  Coke,  he  returned  to  Corn- 
wall ill  April,  and  commenced  the  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  ensuing  Conference,  the  resolution  of  that  body, 
confirmatory  of  the  engagement  with  him,  was  thus 
intimateri :  — 

"  Rallbby  Hall,  Lincolnibire, 
"  Apg.  aSlh,  1815. 

"  My  dear  Sir. 

"  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  now  with  us,  on 
his  return  from  Manchester  to  Bath,  has  communi- 
cated to  me  the  following  resolution  of  Conference, 
August  17,  1815,  which  he  has  requested  me  to 
transcribe,  and  forward  to  you,  being  unable  to  do  it 
himself  from  the  increased  failure  of  his  sight. 

"  The  resolution  is,  •  That  the  Book  Committee 
'  shall  have  authority  to  conclude,  in  conjunction 
'  with  the  executors  of  the  late  Hev,  Dr.  Coke,  an 

*  agreement,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit, 

*  respecting  a  life  of  Dr.  Coke,  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
'  Drew,  of  St.  Austell,  and  that,  if  such  agreement  be 
'  concluded,  the  life  so  written  shall  have  the  sanction 
'  and  support  of  the  Methodist  connexion." 

"Mr,  Roberts  has  also  rcqufsted  me  to  obser\'e, 
that  you  stand  on  the  very  same  footing  with  us.  Dr. 
Coke's  executors,  as  you  did  when  we  conversed 
together  on  the  subject  at  Bath,  viz.  that  we  are 
the  only  responsible  persons  to  you  for  the  remune- 
ration of  your  services. 

■•  R.  C.  Brackenbuhy. 


"  That  you  may  be  divinely  strengthened  and  com- 
forted, in  the  prosecution  of  your  most  laudable  under- 
taking, is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  very  affectionate 
rriends, 

"  R.  C.  Brackenburv, 

•*  J.    HoLLOWAT, 

"  T.  Roberts." 
"  7b  Mr.  Samvtl  Drew,  St.  Atuleli:' 
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Much  time  being  occupied  in  the  examination 
and  arrangement  of  documents  for  the  Memoir^  and 
the  County  History  being  now  in  regular  progress 
through  the  press^  the  execution  of  the  life  was  less 
rapid  than  might  have  been  wished.  About  Lady-day^ 
1816>  the  manuscript  was  completed,  and  despatched 
for  the  inspection  of  the  executors  and  committee. 

In  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Drew  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  serving  many  masters.  Oh  the  dth  of 
November,  when  vmting  to  a  member  of  his  family, 
he  observes,  "  Two  days  since  I  had  the  MS  of  Dr. 
Coke's  life  returned  to  me,  to  undergo  alterations. 
I  wish  it  had  been  returned  sooner,  as  the  long  delay 
win  prove  injurious  to  the  sale.  It  has  now  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  executors,  I  believe,  five  or  six 
months,  for  examination ;  and  all  the  animadversions 
that  are  made  might  have  been  made  within  a  fort- 
night. But  it  has  been  in  London,  with  Mr.  Hollo* 
way ;  in  Lincolnshire,  with  Mr.  Brackenbury ;  and  in 
Bath>  with  Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  now  to  drive  hard 
on  the  History  of  Cornwall,  and  to  finish  this  MS." 

To  please  the  executors  alone,  would  not  have  been 
difficult.  But  the  biographer  had  also  to  please  the 
Book  Committee,  and  then  to  satisfy  himself  and  the 
public,  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
correct  delineation  of  character.  In  February,  1817, 
the  Memoir  was  again  forwarded  for  inspection.  By 
a  memorandum  given  to  Mr.  Drew,  Dr.  Coke  had 
constituted  him  sole  judge  in  this  matter;  yet  the 
revision  and  re-revision  by  the  various  parties  occu- 
pied more  time  than  the  original  composition,  and 
called  him  once  more  to  London.     In  relation  to  the 
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talk  of  the  volume,  his  remuneration  was  ample ; 
yet  for  the  harassing  repetitions  of  his  labour  he 
was  scarcely  compensated.  « 

The  work  was  published  by  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Committee,  in  1817. 

About  this  time  Mr.  D.  writes,  "Although,  during 
the  last  winter,  my  application  was  more  intense  than 
on  the  score  of  prudence  1  could  wish,  my  health 
remains  unimpaired.  My  sight,  however,  begins  to 
fail ;  so  that  without  glasses  I  can  scarcely  see  to 
write.  The  man  who  invented  spectacles  did  more 
to  benefit  mankind  than  all  the  heroes  that  ever 
existefl,  and  hLs  name  is  more  worthy  of  being  im- 
mortalized than  that  of  Cffisar." 


In  lS16,t]ie  situation  of  Postmaster  at  St.  Austell 
became  vacant.  Mr,  Drew  ofiFered  his  services,  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Rashleigh, 
Esq.,  who  warmly  interested  himself  in  his  behalf, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice.  To  the  same  gentle- 
man's kind  intervention,  he  was  subsequently  indebted 
for  the  transfer  of  the  ofhce  to  one  of  his  sons.  The 
circumstance  merits  notice  in  these  pages,  because 
this  gentleman  being  a  strict  churchman,  while  Mr. 
JJrew,  as  a  Methodist,  was  reckoned  a  dissenter,  it 
was  a  tacit  admission  of  his  moral  worth.  To  record 
the  kindness  is  a  tribute  due  to  a  generous  and  de-t 
parted  friend. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Mr.  Drmo  eatUemplatei  a  philoiophical  investigation  of  ike 
teneti  of  Weskyan  Metkoditm  —  His  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Perfections  of  Ood  published  —  He  is  urged  to  write  on  the 
Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ —  His  sentiments  on  that  subjects 

However  competent  Mr.  Drew  was  to  discharge 
feithfiilly  the  duties  of  the  historian  and  biographer, 
we  think  that  in  these  departments  of  literature  he 
was  out  of  his  congenial  element — that  element  in 
which  he  might  be  said  to  'live,  and  move,  and 
have  his  intellectual  being/  Of  this  he  was  con- 
scious ;  and,  even  while  laboriously  occupied  with 
the  works  described,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  loftier 
undertakings. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  determination 
of  the  great  question  upon  which  philosophers  and 
theologians  have  been  divided  from  the  earliest  ages, 
—whether  manbe  a^ree  or  a  necessary  agent,  will 
scarcely  peruse  the  following  letters  without  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  contemplated  investigation  was 
never  accomplished. 

m 

**  Sheffield,  Methodist  Chapel  Hovse, 
''  Sept.  10,  1816. 

-«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Permit  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  your 
person,  but  an  admirer  of  your  talents,  to  address  to 
you  a  few  lines,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  feels  a  deep 
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and  a  lively  interest.  I  have  heard,  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure,  that  you  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  puliHsh  a  refutation  of  the  new  modification 
of  Calvinism,  as  given  to  the  world  by  the  late  Dr. 
Williams,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Equity  of  Divine 
Government,  provided  you  could  meet  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement.  Respecting  this,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  you  entertain  any  doubts.  The  subject 
proposed  for  discussion  is  of  considerable  interest,  — 
your  talents  are  well  known,  —  and  I  hope  the 
Methodists  are  still  alive  to  the  importance  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  profess  to  regard  as  divine 
truths. 

"  If  you  will  undertake  this  very  desirable  work, 
and  publish  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  1  will  gladly 
subscribe  for  at  least  fifty  copies;  and  I  think  I  can 
procure  the  sale  of  a  still  greater  number. 

"  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Fletcher  did  much 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  calvinian  doctrine,  by 
proving  that  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  God,  according  to  which  the 
eternal  states  of  men  will  be  appointed,  are  not  abflo- 
late  aud  unconditional  in  their  application  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  respective  of  character.  Modem 
Cahnnists,  in  effect,  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  writings  of  those  vene- 
rable men,  by  giving  up  a  part  of  their  old  system. 
It  seems,  therefore,  desirable,  that  the  noble  efforts 
of  W.  and  F.  should  be  ably  seconded,  and  the  errors 
of  Calvin,  in  their  various  modifications,  exposed. 

"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentar)',  is  promot- 
ing the  honour  of  God  his  Sanour.  by  demonstrating 
the  Universality  of  the  Divine  Philanthropy ;  and 
nothing  seems  wanting  hut  the  efforts  of  an  acute 
metaphysician,  to  expose  the  speculations  of  Dr.  W. 
and  the  divines  of  liis  school,  respecting  '  negative 
causation,'  &c.  Every  one  observes  that  these  are 
subjects  suited  to  your  talents,  and  that,  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  them,  you  would  promote  the  bonoiu-  of  the 
adorable  Gotl,  and  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity. 
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*'  Should  you  deem  these  lines  an  impertinent  in-*~ 
tnision  upon  yoi^  time  and  attention.  I  hope  yon  will 
forgive  the  writer,  whose  only  motives  in  thus  ad- 
dressing you>  are,  an  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
a  regard  for  what  he  considers  the  pure  gospel  of 
Jesus^  Christ. 

*'  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your's  truly, 

"  Thomas  Jackson." 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AnUell.'' 


**St.  AutteU,  Cornwall,  Sept.  85, 1816. 

'*  Dear  Sir, 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I  have  long  wished  to 
see  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Methodism 
fairly  examinedf  and  permanently  established,  on  the 
ground  of  philosophy  and  rational  argument.  The 
Church  of  England  has  its  Hooker,  the  Quakers  have 
their  Barclay,  and  the  Calvinists  have  their  Edwards : 
but  Methodism,  though  it  has  produced  a  Wesley  and 
a*  Fletcher,  has  yet  to  seek  this  philosophical  ground. 
"  Conversing,  some  time  since,  with  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
on  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  such  a  work 
might  be  undertaken,  and  intimated  my  willingness 
to  assist  in  its  composition.  But  my  wish  was,  that 
it  might  be  made  a  permanent  work  of  Methodism,  in 
which  its  doctrines  might  be  defended  on  rational 
principles ;  and  that,  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
such  as  were  competent  to  judge,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  standard  work  among  the  body.  Dr.  C. 
most  heartily  approved  of  the  design,  but  plainly  in- 
formed me,  that,  if  this  work  were  the  production  of 
the  present  day,  I  must  undertake  it,  and  navigate 
the  ocean  nearly  alone.  He  would  readily  render  me 
such  personal  assistance  as  his  time  would  allow ;  but 
the  work  must  be  my  own.  I  intimated  the  impro- 
bability that  Conference  would  officially  sanction  such 
a  work,  unless  submitted  to  their  criticisms,  (to  which, 
while  the  work  remained  my  own,  I  might  not  im«. 
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plicitly  bow,)  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  [iroper 
circulation  unless  I  could  procure  some  sanction;  — 
that  a  deep  metaphysical  work,  which,  in  its  details, 
must  pursue  the  windings  of  Destiny,  and  pass  through 
all  the  diversified  terms  of  Liberty,  Necessity,  Free- 
dom, Power,  and  Responsibility,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  find  a  great  number  of  readers,  especially 
among  the  Methodists,  to  whom  it  would  be  most 
particularly  interesting ;  —  and,  finally,  that  I  should 
be  involved  in  a  controversy  with  those  whose  opinions 
]  must  necessarily  oppose.  To  this  his  reply  was, 
'Produce  the  work,  and  you  need  not  fear  of  finding 
support,'  Here  the  affair  terminated,  and  here  it  now 
rests. 

"  How  far  my  name  may  be  known  as  a  metaphy- 
Kician,  in  the  literary  world,  1  have  no  means  of  ex- 
tensively knowing.  I  know  that,  in  a  local  sphere, 
my  publications  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
At  present  I  am  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  history 
of  Cornwall  which  I  ara  editing,  that  all  my  time  is 
completely  occupied ;  nor  do  I  expect  any  leisure 
imtil  it  shall  be  completed.  After  this,  if  favoured 
with  health,  I  shall  prepare  my  essay  on  the  Being 
of  God  for  publication,  the  success  of  which  will  in- 
fluence my  future  conduct.  For  my  support  in  this 
essay  I  do  not  look  exclusively  to  the  Methodists: — 
on  the  subject  you  recommend,  all  besides  will  only 
furnish  auxiliary  aid. 

"  But,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  I  sincerely  tbaidi 
you  for  your  kindness,  in  offering  so  handsomely  to 
assist  me.  Such  generous  offers  would  furnish  the 
sanction  that  I  want.  I  am  well  aware,  that  what  I 
do  on  this  subject  I  must  do  quickly.  Life,  with 
me.  is  on  the  ebb ;  and  the  tide  once  past  will  return 
no  more,  1  scarcely  know  any  work  in  which  I 
bhould  be  more  ready  to  engage,  than  in  that  which 
you  mention  :  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  me, 
lie  immediately  in  that  department.  Still,  I  am  not 
without  my  fears,  whether  I  should  meet  with  that 
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support  which  would  be  necessary ;  and  to  risk  an 
edition  is  to  incur  a  certainty  of  eiipense,  on^,  perhaps, 
a  doubtful  issue.  The  cast  of  thinking  into  which 
the  methodistic  mind  is  turned^  is  not>  in  general, 
very  congenial  to  abstruse  studies.  Some,  who  could 
not  appreciate  the  tendency  of  a  long  chain  of  argu- 
mentation, would  condemn  it,  as  destitute  of  spirit- 
uality; and  otheris  would  fancy  that  everything  must 
be  '  T^ain  philosophy^  that  was  not  crowded  With  chap- 
ter and  verse. 

"I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  multitudes  would 
rise  above  this  local  prejudice,  and  hail  such  a  work, 
if  properly  executed,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Methodism,  and  use  every  exertion  to  pro- 
laote  its  success.  Could  I  assure  myself  that  2000 
copies  would  be  sold,  if  life  and  health  continued,  I 
might  seriously  contemplate  the  undertaking.  But, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  I  had  dismissed  the 
subject  from  my  thoughts  for  many  months.  At 
present  I  have  no  time ;  but  if,  through  the  course  of 
another  year,  I  can  discover  any  general  wish  for  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work,  I  will  revolve  it  seriously 
in  my  thoughts,  and  come  to  some  final  decision.  If 
I  hear  nothing  relative  to  the  subject,  it  is  rather 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  ever  undertake  it.  At  pre- 
sent it  seems  to  be  a  work  that  is  allotted  for  another, 
the  accompUshment  of  which  I  shall  never  live  to  see. 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition ;  but  circumstances  do  not  seem  happily  to 
combine  for  its  completion ;  and  we  must  wait  the 
flight  of  future  years  to  discover  the '  favourable  coin- 
cidences which  may  be  necessary. 

*'  With  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  wishes  to  see  the 
work  undertaken  and  accomplished,  and  your  gene- 
rous offer  to  assist  me  in  its  publication ;  and  wi&  my 
earnest  desire  for  your  welfare,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your's,  most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew." 

*'  Rev.  Thomas  Jachtm,  Sheffield.'' 
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That  Mr.  Drew  diil,  at  ono  period,  seriously  pur- 
pose applying  himself  to  this  important  inquiry  is 
beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the  certainty  of  that  intention 
occafiiooB  the  deeper  regret.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
Kons,  of  a  date  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  fore- 
going, he  observes.  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you 
have  animadverted  on  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Rogers.* 
Preserve  your  j)aper».  We  may  hen.'after  investigate 
in  conjuncrion  the  grand  question  of  liberty  and 
NECESSITY." 

To  a  very  intimate  friend  Mr.  Drew  remarked,  in 
a  later  [leriod  of  his  life,  that  he  had  offered  to  under- 
take such  a  work  as  that  proj)08e<l  hy  Mr.  Jackson, 
if  the  C'nnference  would  take  a  thousand  copies,  or 
would  employ  him  officially  :  this  they  refuse*!  to  do, 
and  he  consequently  declined  the  risk  of  publishing. 
His  friend  hinted  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  write  it  when  he  retired  from 
his  other  literary  engagements.  "Ah!  no:"  said  he  : 
"  if  I  hatl  done  it  at  (hat  time.  I  might  have  prodnced 
something  worth  while  ;  bnt  '  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
ntTairs  of  men' — that  tide  with  me  is  past,  and  I  shall 
never  attempt  it.  When  I  relinquieli  my  present 
occupation.  1  intend 

'  To  tiu«baiHl  out  life's  taper  at  the  oIom, 
And  keep  tb«  Hume  from  vaxliog,  by  ropose.'  " 

Alas !  that  his  opinion,  that  he  should  not  live  to  see 
the  accomplishment  of  the  suggested  undertaking, 
shonid  have  i>een  prophetic  !      Not  long  after  Mr. 

*  '  ElemeoU  of  K*angelical  Relij^on,'  publiaJiHd  in  181(1. 
rontiiinini;  bu  epitnnic  of  the  iiiuilrrii  Oalviuistic  theory  of 
Preiidcnl  Edwards  and  Dr.  WtUiaOii. 
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Jackson's  proposal,  his  time  and  talenf  s  became  other* 
wise  engaged ;  and  possibly  he  thought,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  that 
his  own  labours  in  that  field  would  be  superseded. 


The  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  God, 
which,  since  the  decision  of  the  judges,  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Eidd,  again  claims  our 
attention.  To  this  friend  Mr.  Drew  writes,  in  June, 
1817,  "  You  have  obliged  me  much  by  suggesting 
the  idea  of  putting  my  Essay  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Gregory  of  Woolwich.  I  know  scarcely  any  literary 
character  under  whose  inspection  I  should  be  more 
solicitous  for  it  to  pass.  I  know  him  only  from  his 
writings ;  but  from  these  my  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  probity  lead  me  to  expect  an  opinion  which  will 
either  correct  or  confirm  my  own.  I  will,  therefore, 
thank  you  to  forward  the  MS  for  his  examination  as 
soon  as  you  have  done  with  it,  that  he  may  have  full 
tyne  to  inspect  it  without  breaking  in  upon  his 
other  engagements.  When  you  send  it  let  me  know 
immediately,  that  I  may  write  him  on  the  subject. 
I  hope  you  have  already  ascertained  that  he  will  be 
able  to  examine  my  pages.  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  presume  to  make  an  attack  on  his  time  with-» 
out  his  concurrence.  It  would  be  rude  in  a  stranger 
thus  to  force  himself  into  his  presence.  After  the 
MS  has  passed  under  his  inspection  and  yours,  I 
shall  re-peruse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the  press.  ^' 

Agreeably  with  Mr.  Drew's  wish,  and  Professor 
Kidd's  suggestion,  the  imsuccessful  Prize  Essay  was 
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forwarded  to  Woolwich.  In  apprising  the  author  of 
its  siife  reception,  in  the  foilowing  December,  Ur. 
Gregory  remarks.  "  I  have  derived  so  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  two  of  your  workfi, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  so  highly  appreciated  your 
qHalilicationfi  for  metaphysical  disquisition,  that  I 
shall  eagerly  anticipate  a  season  of  partial  leisure 
to  devote  to  an  exaniinatioB  of  your  manuscript." 
Karly  iu  1818  Mr.  Drew  received  his  Essay,  after 
an  uhfieuce  of  nearly  sis  years,  accompanied  with 
(lie  folluwtug  letter;  — 

"  Rayal  MililarT  Academy,    Woolwicb. 
"  Feb.  93,  I81U, 

■'  My  dbar  Sir, 

"  I  now  transmit  you  your  valuable  manu- 
script, with  that  of  Professor  Kidd,  and  his  'Course 
of  Sermons.'  My  few  remarks  (which  are,  in  truth, 
very  hasty  and  superficial)  you  will  find  lying  at  the 
title-page  of  your  own  MS, 

"I  trust  you  will  be  able  speedily  to  complete  your 
revision,  and  to  put  your  work  to  press  ;  and  I  most 
cordially  wish  it  all  possible  success,  both  as  to  the 
circulation,  and  as  to  the  benefits  which  that  circula- 
tion may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  be  the  means 
of  producing,  by  leading  wanderers  to  the  fold  of 
Christ. 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  bend  to  your  wishes  and  feel- 
ings resiiecting  reverend.  I  had  an  idea  you  were  a 
moveable  Methotlist  preacher,  and  not  merely  what 
I  believe  your  friends  denominate  a  local  preacher. 
But  this  is  of  small  consequence.  I  have  long  known 
and  esteemed  your  character.  I  am  not  a  Methodist ; 
bnt  am,  I  trust,  a  sincere  lover  of  all  good  men.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  well  knowing  and  much  esteem- 
ing several  in  your  connexion. 

"Should  any  thing  occur  in  which  I  can  be  of 
the  least  service  to  you,  either  in  reference  to  your 
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pufolieation^  or  in  any  other  "waj,  make  no  scruple  of 
addiefising, 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  Youths,  with  every  good  wish, 

'^Olinthus  Gregory." 

"  Mr.  Samuel  JDrew,  Si.  AuUeU,  CamwalLT 


The  year  1818  was  to  Mr.  Drew  a  season  of  com- 
parative leisure.  After  a  long  absence,  the  treatise 
which  he  esteemed  his  masterpiece  was  restored  to 
him.  In  its  travels  it  had  been  enriched  by  criti- 
cisms the  most  profoimd  and  elaborate ;  and  of  these 
he  sat  down  to  avail  himself,  in  a  final  revision  of  his 
work  for  the  press. 

In  the  following  January  he  issued  proposals  for 
publishing,  by  subscription,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
his  '  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  the  Being,  Attributes, 
and  Providence  of  the  Deity.^  About  four  hundred 
copies  were  individually  subscribed  for,  and  two  hun- 
dred by  the  booksellers  and  the  Wesleyan  Book  Com- 
mittee. A  thousand  copies  were  printed ;  and  in  May, 
1820,  the  work  m^e  its  appearance.  The  sale  was 
not  rapid;  and,  in  1824,  Mr.  D.  accepted  a  proposal 
of  Messrs.  Baynes  and  Son  to  purchase  the  remainder 
of  the  impression. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  work  was  little 
noticed  by  the  Reviews.  To  its  profundity,  which 
was  thought  l^  his  literary  friends  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  his  performance  when  before  the  judges,  the 
silence  of  the  reviewers  may  perhaps  be  attributed. 
It  was  a  work  which  ordinary  writers  would  not  at- 
tempt to  criticise ;  and  its  subject  was  not  such  as  to 
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gratify  those  who  reatl  our  literary  journals  in  search 
of  amusement.  Only  one  critique,  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  treatise,  we  believe,  appeared. 
This  was  in  the  '  Investigator,'  a  journal  of  recent 
origin,  and  since  discontinued.  In  this  the  Essay 
was  highly  applauded  and  judiciously  analyzed  — 
evidently  by  a  writer  accustomed  to  metaphysical 
research. 

Introductory  to  his  work,  the  author  observes, 
••  What  effect  the  train  of  reasoning  employed  in  these 
volumes  may  have  on  the  minds  of  others  he  presumes 
not  to  anticipate ;  but,  so  far  as  his  own  convictions 
have  been  concerned  in  the  issue,  he  is  fully  satisfied 
uf  their  validity.  Under  this  impression,  he  sends 
the  work  into  the  world,  not  without  a  hope  that  it 
may,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  be  rendered  useful, 
by  counteracting,  in  some  degree,  the  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  those  modern  writers  who,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  promoting  science,  are  actually  endeavour- 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God." 


The  biographer  has  now  arrived  at  a  jieriod  in 
his  narrative  which  compels  him  to  touch  contested 
ground. 

About  the  years  1817  and  1818.  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  comment  on  Luke  i.  33,  respecting 
the  appellation  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  occasioned  the  publication  of  various  contro- 
versial papers  and  pamphlets.  The  personal  attach- 
ment between  the  Commentator  and  Mr.  Drew,  and 
tfaec^ddgroof  their  views  on  the  disputed  subject. 
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being  generally  known,  he  was  strenuously  ui^ed  by 
Mr.  Butterworth,  and  other  influential  persons,  pub- 
licly to  espouse  Dr.  Clarke's  cause.  Dear  to  him  as 
was  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  he  regretted  the 
needless  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  declined 
prolonging  an  unprofitable  discussion.  Yet,  feeling 
that  a  debt  was  due  to  justice,  to  friendship,  and  to 
gratitude,  and  knowing  how  extensively  the  Me- 
thodists in  Cornwall  sympathized  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
wounded  feelings,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting to  him  an  address  from  the  Cornish  societies 
generally,  expressive  of  unabated  attachment  and 
esteem.  To  this  suggestion  there  was  an  immediate 
response ;  and  the  address,  numerously  signed,  was 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  question  then  agitated  it  is  not  the  biogra- 
pher's province  to  discuss.  Truth  demands  only  a 
fair  exhibition  of  Mr.  Drew's  sentiments ;  and  these 
he  is  enabled  to  give  in  Mr.  D.'s  own  words.  In  the 
two  letters  which  follow,  his  views  of  the  controversy, 
and  its  occasion,  are  explicitly  shewn.  The  first 
letter  is  to  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  eminence,  who 
thought  with  Dr.  Clarke,  and  vdshed  Mr.  Drew  to 
enter  the  controversial  arena.  The  other  terminates 
a  long  epistolary  discussion  of  the  subject  with  Dr. 
Eidd,  of  Aberdeen. 

'«  St.  Austell,  April  IO(h,  1818. 

^'Mt  dear  Sir, 

'*  I  was  not  at  home  when  your  letter 
reached  this  place,  otherwise  I  would  have  noticed  it 
much  earlier.  I  have  been  into  several  parts  of  the 
west,  and  wherever  I  have  been,  '  What  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  WatsoH  and  Dr.  Clarke  ?-  has  been  a  leading 
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queRtiou.  Aware  of  these  interrogations,  I  oraittPil 
reading  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet,  because  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  observations  which  might  tend  to 
agitate  the  public  mind,  already  in  too  great  a  state 
of  ferment,  for  what  I  cannot  avoid  calling  a  con- 
temptible trifle.  But  I  have  noticed  in  every  com- 
pany, during  my  fortnights  tour,  a  decided  majority 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

"  Since  my  return.  I  have  been  so  busily  employed, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  Mr.  Watson's 
pamphlet  an  attentive  perusal.  I  have,  however, 
looked  into  several  of  its  pages,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and 
to  vindicate  both  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  views  he  has 
taken,  from  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  W,  has  too 
hastily  drawn.  The  real  subject  of  dispute  beinp 
merely  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  a  given  phrasE-, 
theology  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  :  and  Mr.  W. 
had  no  more  occasion  to  introduce  it,  than  either 
himself  or  his  predecessor  Moore  had  to  insinuate 
that  Dr.  Clarke  was  veiling  to  Socinianism.  They 
have  adually  magnified  a  mole-hill  into  a  mountain. 

On  some  of  Mr.W.'s  positions  I  can  scarcfly  with- 
hold a  smile.  He  labours  hard  to  prove  that  there 
may  be  nothing  contradictory  in  a  contradiction ;  — 
that  for  a  given  fact  to  be  contradicteil,  means  the 
same  as  for  it  to  be  incomprehensible; — and  that, 
although  positions  may  be  destructive  of  each  other, 
this  furnishes  no  proof  why  we  should  hesitate  to 
believe  them  \  I  do  readily  allow  that  credulity  may 
swallow  what  faith  may  reject ;  but  perhaps  credulity 
and  faith  mean  the  same  thing  ! 

"  The  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  either  begotten 
or  it  was  not.  If  begotten,  then  it  was  not  underived, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  eternal;  but  if  not 
l>egotten,  then  the  eternal  nameship,  rather  than 
gonship,  must  be  given  up.     As  the  term  Eternal  Son 
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18  not  to  be  found  in  scripture^  no  man  has  a  right  to 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;  and  it 
is  highly  illiberal  to  load  with  opprobrious  epithets 
a  man  who  hesitates  to  subscribe  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  contradictory  propositions. 

'*  On  Mr.  Watson's  pamphlet  I  have  made  a  few 
remarks  as  I  have  read,  but  would  much  rather  that 
its  contents  should  be  buried  in  oblivion  than  that 
the  controversy  should  be  prolonged. 

"  Wishing  you  every  blessing,  I  remain, 

"  Your's,  most  sincerely, 

''  Samuel  Drew." 


*'  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Not.  25,  1818. 

**  Mt  vert  dear  Sir, 

"  On  the  subject  of  eternal  name^ip, 
or  sonship,  as  it  is  called,  my  objection  to  adopt  the 
phrase  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  In  my 
view,  the  term  San  necessarily  includes  commence- 
ment of  existence ;  but  the  adjective  eternal  neces- 
sarily precludes  aU  commencement  of  existence.  Here, 
then,  we  have  two  ideas  which  are  mutually  subversive 
of  each  other.  If  you,  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
can  remove  the  contradictoriness  of  these  ideas,  then 
all  my  further  objections  are  of  little  weight.  But 
until  this  be  done,  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  advanced 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Person 
denominated  the  Son  of  God  is  eternal  in  his  essence ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  term  Son  is  suitable  to  ex- 
press that  idea.  The  point  in  debate  is  not,  therefore, 
a  doctrine,  but  a  qu^i&tion  of  philology  ;  although  I 
find  that  all  who  have  vnritten  in  favour  of  eternal 
sonship,  have  lost  sight  of  the  philological  import  oS 
the  phrase,  and  have  conjured  the  phantom  up  into  a 
doctrine,  in  which  fancy  has  seen  the  Trinity  involved. 
To  these  points,  any  person  who  would  convince  me 
of  the  propriety  of  that  phrase,  must  direct  his  argu- 
ments, otherwise  all  is  lost  labour.  You  have  ad- 
vanced many  things  in  your  last,  now  before  me,  in 
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favour  of  the  eternal  persoiiality  of  the  iliviue  nature 
of  the  Sou;  hut  I  can  find  nothing  that  makeR  it 
appear,  that  the  term  Sou  can  be  made  to  express 
eternity  of  existence.  To  this  point  I  had,  in  all  my 
lelters,  I  believe,  calle<i  your  attention ;  but  found, 
from  your  replies,  that  I  had  invited  you  to  it  in 
vain  ;  and  I  was  not  solicitous  to  prolong  a  contro- 
versy which  presaged  a  termination  just  where  it 
l)^an. 

"  When  Mr.  Watson's  pamphlet  on  the  KteiTial 
SoDship  appeared,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
reply  to  it;  but  fearing  such  a  reply  would  not  he 
attended  with  any  beneficial  consequences.  I  desisted, 
until  Conference,  with  the  Methodists,  was  past. 
When  that  jwriod  an-ived.  I  found  that  nothing  was 
said  ;  and,  as  the  affair  was  likely  to  .sleep  in  its  own 
insiguilicance,  I  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  subject. 

•         •##•••• 

"  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  1  am  not  convincetl  by 
your  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Eternal  Sonehip ;  but 
1  can  have  no  objection  that  you  view  them  in  all  that 
force  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive.  The 
reason  why  I  cannot  attach  weight  to  your  arguments 
is.  that  you  have  not  met  my  objection  arising  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  two  terms  eternal  and  mth 
The  term  Son  seems  founded  upon  earthly  analq^y ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  it  possible  that  this 
terra  can  express  unoriginaled  existence.  I  should 
not  ask  how  these  things  can  be.  An  explanation 
that  should  render  their  mode  of  existence  compre- 
hensible is  not  to  be  expected.  All  1  can  hope  to 
learn  from  investigation  is,  that  no  contradictory  ideas 
are  includeti  in  the  proposition ;  and,  when  this  is 
perceived,  all  besides  must  he  resolved  into  the  un- 
fatliomeble  ocean  of  infinity.  But  if,  on  the  contrar) . 
in  any  proposition,  two  ideas  are  introduced  which  are 
mutually  subversive  of  each  other,  it  is  totally  impoe- 
aible  tliat  stfcb  a  proposition  can  become  an  object 
of  my  belief;  and,  consequently,  no  interpretation  of 
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scriptWe  can  be  right  which  inevitably  leads  to  sncfl 
Contradictdl^  ideas.  On  this  simple  ground  I  taktf 
my  stand ;  and  no  moral  argument  ean  dislodge  me 
from  it,  unless  the  contradictormess  of  the  ideas  in-* 
eluded  in  the  terms  et&rnal  and  sen  be  done  away^ 
This  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  r'ecollect  any  person  has 
attempted  to  perf(]^rm>  amidst  all  that  has  been  said 
Mid  written  on  the  present  occasion ;  nor  have  I  any 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  the  arduous  task  accom^ 
{)lished.  To  faise  an  otitcry  of  heresy,  hs  several 
have  doile,  against  Dr.  Ckrke/*  and  to  bring  forth 
the  authority  of  fathers  and  councils,-  will  form  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  argument.  It  do6s  not  require 
a  long  life  to  learn  that  the  defenceless  part  of  every 
creed  is  generally  guarded  with  anathemas.  Ify 
my  dear  friend,  you  can  advance  any  thing  to  prove 
that  son  or  begotten  can  be  united  to  eternal  without 
involving  contradictory  ideasy  I  shall  have  no  objectioii 
to  the  use  of  thes6  phrases.  I  do  nOt  want  arguments 
to  prove  a  Trinity,  nor  to  ptove  the  etertiity  of  Him 
Ivho  is  known  to  us  as  the  Son  of  God.  I  only  deubi 
the  propriety  of  the  terms  used  to  express  that  idea. 
"  I  remain,  my  very  dear  friend, 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely  and  truly, 

"Samuel  Drew.*^ 

"  Rev.  Profess^  Kidd,  Ab^deen."^ 

*  An  American  correspondent  of  Mr.  DreW'd,  itf  a  letter  dated 
August^  1818y  referring  to  the  year  1785,  when  Dr.  Clarke 
was  stationed  at  St.  Austell^  observes,  "  I  remetiiber  a  sermoit 
he  preached,  from  '  Thou  art  mj  Son ;  this  day  hate  I  begotten 
thee.*  Old  Charles  Slade  was  present.  The  opinion  of  which 
yon  speak,  was  then  advanced^  and  it  seemed  to  shed  new 
light  into  the  old  man's  mind.  Heresy  was  cried  np,  by  the 
Calviiiists  especially,  and  by  all  others  who  had  pinned  their 
faith  nponthe  antient  Trinitarian  system.  Some,  however, 
dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  thoaght  that  Adam  might 
he  right  after  alL" 
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/Hr.  Drew^s  removal  to  Liverpool  —  Hit  frietUUif  reeeptiom 
there  —  Commencetuent  of  the  Imperial  Magazine  -» Inti'f 
macy  with  Dr,  darkens  family  —  Ifeitructiott  of  the  Caxton 
premises  by  fire* 

We  open  now  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  Mr, 
Drews  life,  —  his  removal  from  his  native  county. 
This  occurred  in  January,  1819.  The  occasion  will, 
we  think,  be  presentied  to  the  reader  more  agreeably 
in  the  original  correspondence  than  in  any  other  forpie 


**Millbrook,  Prescot,  Liocashire, 
'^Qct89,  1818. 

^^My  Dear  Sam, 

^'  I  now  write  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  ?  and  the  reason  is  the  following.  The  part* 
nership  between  Mes^rs^  Nuttall,  Fisher,  and  Dixon^ 
is  dissolved ;  and  the  whole  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fisher.  When  I  found  he  was  quite  settled,  I 
earnestly  recommeaded  you  to  him,  bs  a  writer  and 
fsditor,  —  and  soon  proved  to  him  that  it  might  be  to 
his  advantage  to  have  such  a  person  in  his  employ : 
^t  the  same  time,  that  he  should  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  be  thus  employed.  He  came  into  my  plan, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  write  to  you.  I  told  him  I 
hoped  his  salary  would  be  a  rising  one ;  but  that  you 
must  con^ne^c^  with  a  sufiioienoy  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  This  he  quite  admitted ;  and  I  believe 
ftny  thing  I  could  in  conscience  and  honour  name,  he 
f^Qu}d  not  hesitate  to  give. 
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"  Now^  I  most  eardUMy  recommend  the  place  — 
and"  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  comfortable  mainte- 
nance for  you^  for  life :  and  if  you  will  work,  to  gft 
things  out  of  hand,  (for  he  is  a  wonderful  man  for 
dispatch,)  then  you  will  well  agree.  You  may  enter 
on  the  work  any  hour  you  please ;  -—  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Now>  can  you  come  ?  and  will  you  come,  first,  and 
spy  out  .the  land  ?  This,  I  think,  would  be  well.  You 
wUl  find  in  Liverpool  such  society  as  will  be  pleased 
with  you,  and  you  with  them.  Drop  me  a  hint,  what 
you  would  expect ;  that  I  may  the  better  know  how 
to  shape  my  course.  I  need  not  say,  th^t  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  you  near  me ;  and  perhaps 
my  direction  and  advice,  in  some  things  which  1 
should  know  better  than  you,  may  be  usefiil. 

"  Write  immediately.  I  think  you  will  vastly  like 
the  country,  the  place,  and  the  society.  —  I  shall  get 
you  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  literary  men  in 
England. 

"  Your*s,  dear  Drew,  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke.** 

''  Mr.  Samuel  Brew,  Si.  AtuteU,  Cornwall:' 


«'  Millbrook,  Pretcot,  Nov.  9,  1818. 

''  Dear  Sam, 

"Late  on  Saturday  evening  I  received 
your  letter ;  went  in,  the  same  evening,  to  Liverpool, 
and  laid  it  before  Mr.  F. ;  and  have  now  to  commu- 
nicate the  following  information : — 

- 1.  To  answer  Mr.  F.'s  purpose,  you  must  live  in 
Liverpool.  Such  is  the  nature  of  his  business,  that 
out  of  it  you  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  him. 

"  2.  He  considers  Dr.  Coke's  terms  as  nothing  by 
which  he  should  be  guided ;  as  he  knows  not  of  any 
similar  example  in  the  trade. 

"3.  He  thinks  that  you  might  leave  your  present 
business  in  the  hands  of  your  family,  at  least  for  a  few 
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months,  aud  come  down  and  begin  work ;  and  in  that 
time  you  could  look  about  you.  He  wishes  to  publish 
the  lirst  number  of  a  Magazine,  on  the  1st  of  January/ 
1819;  and,  to  compile  that  number,  you  should  ba 
immediately  on  the  spot,  —  The  time  is  very  short; 
I  fear,  too  short. 

"  4.  You  can  have  a  comfortable  lodging  at  one 
of  our  friends',  and  reasonable  ;  and  therefore  there  ! 
would  be  no  need  of  an  immediate  family  establish- 
ment. 

"  3.  Though  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any  ] 
thing  in  future,  yet  be  wishes,  bonajide,  if  you  and 
he  agree,  and  you  should  find  it  your  interest,  and  he 
his,  that  the  employment  should  be  perpetual;  and 
such  is  the  nature  of  his  business,  that  he  will  ever 
need  an  editor.  The  business  having  been  so  long 
established,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  continuance ;  and 
1  do  think,  such  are  your  abilities,  that  the  employ- 
mnnt  will  be  employment  for  you  while,  i)erhaps, 
you  live. 

"fl,  Tliough  he  has  several  houses  and  tenements, 
yet  he  is  not  willing  to  find  you  any ;  because  you 
might  possibly  think  unsuitable  what  he  might  deem 
otherwise :  and  therefore  he  thinks,  if  you  come,  you 
must  provide  for  yourself. 

"  7.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Liverpool,  now  certainly 
the  first  commercial  town  in  the  nation,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  articles  of  life  -^  food  and  raiment,  you 
may  live  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  : 
aiid  1  should  think,  that  a  house  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  your  family  might  he  got  for  even  less  than  .£20 
per  annum.  1  ndeed,  1  know  some  very  neat  and  con- 
venient places  in  Liverpool,  for  twelve  guinetis ;  and  if 
you  come  and  live  near  me,  you  shall  have,  for  seven 
guineas,  a  house  with  four  rooms,  each  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  a  nice  little  garden. 

'*  8.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  he  proposes  to  give 
you,  for  the  first  year,  you  giving  up  your  whole  time 
lo  his  work,  and  finding  yourself  every  thing  in  the 
hooBc  way,  pounds.       I  pulled  i(  uj)  from 
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.1.  gaineas  to  the  above  sum;  and,  my  dear 
brother,  I  do  think,  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of 
an  especial  providence,  that  a  man  in  your  circum-* 
stances,  or  a  literary  man  of  any  kind,  in  such  times 
as  these^  can  get  so  much  per  annum.  Now  take 
advice ;  and  speak  ^our  mind  speedily  to 

"  Your  s  affectionately, 
"  A.  Cj-arke/* 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Drew^  Si.  AmsteUf"' 


ii,'  .'^       M    S 


<<  LUerpool,  Not.  90,  18I& 

**  Dear  Drew, 

''  In  most  things  I  am  obliged  to  adopt 
the  maxim,  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might :'  and  to  this  I  am  obliged  to  add« 
do  it  speedily,  that  one  work  may  not  interfere  with 
another.  On  Thursday  evening  I  received  your  letter 
at  Millbrook  t  on  Fn^ay  morning  I  sent  off  i^n  abr 
stract  of  it  to  Mr.  Fisher :  Saturday  I  came  into 
Liverpool  to  converse  with  Mr.  F.  on  the  subject: 
and  now  sit  down  to  give  you  the  result.  I  have 
engaged  lodging  for  you,  provisionally,  with  a  parT 
ticular  friend  of  mine,  a  young  widow,  a  thorough 
Methodist,  and  about  three  minutes'  walk  from 
Caxtop,  Mr,  F.'s  office;  where  you  are  to  have  a 
bed-room, with  the  use  of  her  parlour,  apd  good,  plain^ 
wholesome  food,  for  ..  >.  per  week.  Mrs.  W.  has 
two  quiet,  nice  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  13  or  14 
years  of  age  i  from  them,  therefore,  you  need  expect 
no  trouble  nor  molestation. 

''  As  you  say  you  cannot  remove  soqner  than  the 
end  of  next  month,  so  Mr.  F.  does  not  urge  it : 
though  it  will  sadly  derange  the  plan  of  his  projected 
Magazine ;  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  that  case,  he  cannot 
publish  before  March.  However,  I  think,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  might  be  projecting  some  plan  of  proceed-r 
ing.  He  intends  the  Magazine  to  be  thoroughly, 
not  prpfoundly,  literary  g  and  thoroughly  reUg^Qus^ 
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Erety  thing  of  God  and  godliness  to  have  place  in 
it;  and  eveiy  thing  in  the  compass  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  human  mind  and  heart  may  be  improved. 
He  has  not  even  fixed  on  a  name.  He  wishes  also, 
that,  while  every  thing  that  is  sound  in  Divinity,  and 
truly  scriptural  and  rational  in  experience,  may  have 
a  decided  and  prominent  place  in  it,  whatever  may 
lie  profitable  in  science,  especially  to  all  the  middle 
classes  in  life,  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Con- 
tributors should  be  courted  on  all  sides ;  and  your 
correspondence  should  be  made  as  strong  and  re- 
spectable as  possible.  On  this  plan,  draw  up  a 
Prospectus  as  soon  as  you  caui 

"  Mr.  F.  projects  also  a  history  of  .America,  in  its 
present  state,  merely  for  the  use  of  tliose  who  may 
be  incited  to  emigrate  thither  ;  giving  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  country, —  the  soil  and  its 
productions,  the  commerce,  value  of  land,  rent  of 
houses,  taxation,  Stc,  &c.,  difficulty  or  facility  of 
settlement,  expense  of  outfit,  and  of  furniture  and 
utensils  there;  and  any  fair  balance  between  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  comjiared  with  the 
mother  country.  For  these  points  he  must  seek  out 
the  proper  materials  for  you.  Such  a  history  should 
be  introduced  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  state  of  its  original  inhabitants,  as  to  civil- 
isation, religion,  &c.,  and  its  graiUial  colonisation 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time.  All 
to  be  included  in  one  good  octavo  volume.  These  are 
the  two  principal  things  at  present :  and  I  give  this 
notice  of  them,  that  you  may  mould  them  in  your 
mind,  and  lay  and  model  your  plan  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  you  may  appear  very  wise  and  know- 
ing when  you  come.  1  have  done  now  all  I  think  1 
should  do  in  this  business :  —  if  I  can  help  you,  you 
may  command  me.  God  direct  you  in  all  things. 
"  1  am,  my  dear  Drew, 

"  With  love  to  old  friends,  your's, 
"  A.  Clarke." 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AttsUll." 
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From  the  following  domestic  letters  of  Mr;  Drew 
tome  farther  particulars  of  this  period  of  his  life  may 
be  gathered.  They  also  pleasingly  exhibit  his  affee- 
tionate  disposition,  pious  feelings  and  characteristic 
simplicity  of  manners. 

*'  LiTerpool,  Jan.  96,  1819. 

*'My  dear  Wifb  and  Childrbn» 

''  As  I  have  much  to  write,  in  which  we 
are  all  deeply  interested,  I  shall  not  detain  you  with 
giving,  in  detail,  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither. 

"  On  Sunday  I  heard  Dr.  Clarke  preach,  and  on 
Monday  had  an  interview  with  him  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  This  business  I  find  to  be 
that  of  editing  a  Magazine,  which  Mr.  F.  intends 
publishing.  I  intimated  my  desire  to  do  my  work 
in  St.  Austell,  but  soon  found  that  this  would  be  im- 
practicable, as  the  editor  must  be  almost  continually 
on  the  spot.  Inquiring  how  many  hours  I  should  be 
expected  to  work,  I  was  told,  that  the  office  hours 
were  from  seven  to  seven.  To  this  1  positively  re- 
fused to  submit,  declaring  that  I  would  not  think  of 
coming,  at  all  events,  until  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
that,  as  to  any  other  hours,  I  would  rather  stand  on 
the  ground  of  honour  than  suffer  the  independent 
spirit  of  a  Cornish  author  to  wear  a  shackle.  This 
produced  a  laugh,  and  an  acquiescence ;  Mr.  F.  only 
observing,  that  on  certain  occasions  a  much  greater 
attentioa  would  be  required  than  at  others,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  I  should  soon  discover.  Wilii  r^aid 
to  terms,  I  found  them,  in  all  other  respects,  just  as 
Dr.  Clarke  represented  them. 

'^  Having  made  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Fisher  pro- 
posed sending  immediately  to  London  for  a  new  fount 
of  type,  for  the  Magazine ;  but  I  desired  him  to  desist 
until  I  received  your  final  reply ;  as  I  considered  my- 
self only  come  to  reconnoitre,  and  make  my  report. 
This  letter  is  now  written  to  have  your  answer,  which 
you  must  consider  as  final. 
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"  With  my  dear  wife  and  family  I  think  I  could 
make  myself  comfortable  in  Liverpool;  but  to  be  se- 
parated from  ell,  I  should  be  unhappy  any  where.  I 
am  now  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant from  you ;  but  it  does  not  affect  my  spirits.  I 
have  every  thing  I  can  wish,  to  ensure  my  comfort, 
that  strangers  can  bestow.  My  spirits  are  really  far 
better  than  I  expected.  Your  letter  will  guide  their 
movements. 

''  I  am.  your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

"Samuel  Drew.*' 

''Jan.  23.  Yesterday  I  preached  twice,  to  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  many  of  whom  came.  I  suppose, 
to  hear  a  Comislmian.  I  thank  God  I  was  aole  to 
speak  without  much  perturbation,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  being  soon  put  to  work  again.  I  shall,  however, 
take  care  of  my  health.  I  have  this  day  removed  to 
my  lodgings.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  W..  and  had  a  good 
piece  of  boiled  beef,  with  greens  and  potatoes.  It 
looked  like  home,'* 


•'LiTerpool,  Feb.  19,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Wif£  and  Children. 

''  I  have  now  come  to  a  resolution  to  con- 
tinue in  Liverpool  for  some  time.  Indeed.  I  put  off 
Mr.  Fisher  so  long  as  I  could,  with  any  convenience ; 
and.  as  soon  as  he  knew  I  had  received  your  letter,  he 
came  to  me  for  my  final  determination.  I  have, 
therefore,  given  him  my  word»  to  continue  at  least  one 
year.  This  being  the  case,  you  must  not  expect  to 
see  me.  if  all  be  well,  until  July  or  August,  and  then 
only  as  a  transient  visitor.  My  likeness  has  been 
taken,  and  is  now  engraving,  for  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Imperial  Magazine.*  or  Compendium  of 
Beligious.  Moral,  and   Philosophical  Know- 

"  *  This  title  is  of  Dr.  Clarke*s  choosing." 
•2  N 
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LEDGft/  It  will  be  'published^  here  and  in  Lcmden, 
on  the  3lBt  of  March  next^  price  one  shilling.  I  am 
now  busily  employed  in  writing  a  renew  of  several 
boekk.  My  hi^th  is  good.  I  have  no  indisposition 
whatevi&r ;  and^  <m  the  whole,  find  myself  more  com<» 
foitable  than  I  could  have  expected.  I  may  have 
almost  as  many  acquaintances  as  I  please.  Dr.  Claxke 
has  been  projecting  a  plan  for  me  to  deliver,  on  6om« 
future  day,  public  lectures  on  metaphysics.  But  thte 
is  in  its  infancy^  and  very  remote.  We  have  two  public 
libraries,  to  which  I  have  access. 

"Feb.  ISth.  I  have  again  seen  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
hai5  most  seriously  lurged  the  propriety^  and  public  as 
well  as  private  advantage^  of  my  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Neceissaiy  Existence  and  Essential 
Attributes  of  Grod.  Such  a  course  of  lectures,  he  says, 
Will  be  quite  new,  net  only  in  liveipool,  but  perhapa 
in  England,  and  in  the  world.  He  thinks,  that  I  may 
easily  put  <£100  into  my  pocket,  perhaps  ^900;  and 
finally  realize  as  much  more  by  publishing  them. 

"  I  this  morning  took  a  walk,  about  half  a  mile  tmt 
of  town,  and  visited  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  walks 
are  beautiful,  —  the  hot-houses  very  extensive, —  and 
the  road  to  it  is  exceedingly  clean.  There  is  scarcely 
a  shrub  in  the  kingdom  of  which  they  have  not  some. 
But  nothing  in  this  garden  pleased  me  more  than  a 
beautiful  thrush,  singing  merrily  from  one  of  the  trees. 
I  fancied  that  it  was  a  Cornish  tune. 

''  I  find  that  the  Icmger  I  stay  in  Liverpool,  the 
more  obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  my  re- 
turn. On  ytmr  coming  hither,  my  dear  wife,  you 
perceive,  I  have  no  room  to  vrrite.  The  Methodists 
say,  that  tmtU  you  come,  they  do  not  think  they  have 
perfectly  secured  me.  May  God  bless  us  during  om* 
separation !  With  smcere  love  to  all,  and  unceaang 
prayers  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 
*'  I  am,  my  dear  wife  and  children, 

"  Your^i  most  affectionately, 

*'  Samuel  Drkw.^^ 


fc. 
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"  Liverpool,  March  13,  1819. 
"  Mr   UEAR  WlKK  AND  CHILDREN, 

"  1  iloiiljt  not  you  will  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  will  accompany 
this.  I  received  it  yesterday  from  Mr.  Freeliog,  and 
trembled  while  I  opened  It,  from  an  apprehenision 
that  it  contained  some  unpleasant  news  respecting  the 
post-ofhce.  I  now  hope  that  our  fears  on  tlus  acconnt 
arc  at  an  end :  and  1  cannot  hut  think  it  exceedingly 
kind  in  Mr.  Freeling  to  write  me  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  announcing  the  interesting  intelligence,  1  hope 
to  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks  on  Monday  next,  for 
his  kind  attention.  Situated  as  we  now  are,  nothing, 
I  hope,  will  be  lost,  by  my  removal  to  this  place. 

"  I  amwell  aware  that  you,  my  dear  wife,  cannot  come 
to  me  at  present :  and,  as  my  aim  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  dear  children,  I  will  rather  put  up  with 
my  inconveniences  than  cause  any  derangement  in 
our  family  concerns.  I  did  not  know  how  much  1 
loved  yon  until  1  was  separated ;  nor  can  1  express  with 
what  affection  I  long  to  embrace  you.  I  calculate 
upon  the  number  of  months  that  will  elapse  before  I 
ehall  see  you.  When  I  come,  it  will  he  time  enough 
for  us  to  make  arrangements  for  your  removal.  I  have 
every  thing  to  make  me  comfortable  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  strangers  to  bestow,  and  perhaps  am  out 
visiting  four  evenings  of  each  week.  Many,  I  believe, 
are  invited,  on  these  occasions,  to  lie  introduced  tome, 
aad  to  have  me  introduced  to  them.  1  can  plainly 
perceive  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  fix  me  here ; 
but  all  entertain  suspicions  that  I  am  not  securely 
anchored  until  my  wife  come.  I  have  preached  every 
Sunday,  except  one.  since  I  have  been  in  Liverpool. 
I  ecem  to  hold  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the 
local  preachers  and  the  travelhng, 

"  Whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  1  always  take 
a  walk  in  the  morning,  about  a  mile,  towards  the 
country,  to  look  on  fiirze  bushes  and  a  few  daisies. 
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On  this  account^  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  town.  I  know  east  and  west>  north  and  souths 
and  that  is  nearly  all :  I  might  know  much  more  if  I 
would.  Mr.  Fisher  has  procured  for  me  a  share  in  a 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  does  every 
thing  to  throw  me  into  public  notice,  and  seems  to 

spare  no  expense. 

«««««««« 


rr 


Among  the  Methodists^  three  thousand  in  number, 
we  have  many  men  of  affluence  and  high  respectability; 
and  I  am,  on  the  whole,  treated  here  much  as  I  am  in 
Falmouth,  when  I  go  thither.  If  our  Magazine  will 
pay,  I  do  not  think  that  any  pecuniary  considerations 
will  suflFer  me  to  leave  Liverpool ;  and  the  fate  of  this 
work  a  few  months  will  decide.  I  have  my  health 
as  well  as  I  ever  had  it ;  and,  except  when  the  tide  of 
home  rushes  upon  me,  I  am  tolerably  comfortable. 
In  Liverpool  I  have  met  v?ith  many  persons  of  superior 
intelligence,  both  male  and  female ;  though  all  can* 
not  be  thus  designated.  The  greatest  annoyance  I 
find  is  from  the  smoke,  particularly  in  the  morning, 
when  I  go  out  to  walk ;  but  afterwards  it  blows  off, 
and  the  sun  shines  as  in  St.  Austell. 

''  I  have  now  nothing,  my  dear  wife  and  children, 
to  add  to  this  epistle,  but  my  prayers  for  your  welfare. 
I  trust  that  God  will  give  to  us  a  right  understanding 
in  all  things,  and  keep  us  in  the  narrow  way  that 
leads  to  eternal  life.  May  the  Lord  Almighty  bless 
and  keep  us,  and  may  we  meet  in  health  and  peace  ! 
So  prays  your  affectionate  husband,  father,  and  friend, 

''Samuel  Drew." 


In  a  letter,  dated  June  9th,  Mr.  Drew  remarks  :  — 
''  Our  Magazine  goes  on  exceedingly  well.  We  have 
sold,  thus  far,  upwards  of  7000  of  each  number. — 
Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  He  knew  me  by  name, 
was  free  of  access,  but  was  not  well.     He  has  been 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter  nearly  all  the  winter^  and  is 
now  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  He  is  a  plain,  roughr 
faced  Scotchman,  leaving  all  external  marks  of  dignity 
for  such  as  have  nothing  hesides  to  recommend  them. 
He  had  seen  my  Essay  on  the  Soul,  and  he  gave  me 
his  name  as  a  subscriber  to  my  new  Essay." 

To  the  information  given  in  the  preceding  letters, 
we  may  briefly  add,  that,  in  July,  1819,  Mr.  Drew 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  &mily,  and  returned  agaw 
to  Liverpool.  During  this  visit,  he  put  his  Essay  qdl 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  into  the  printer'^s 
hands,  at  St.  Austell ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman,  then  one  of  the  representatives  of  Com* 
wall  in  Parliament,  was  enabled,  without  expense,  to 
revise  all  the  proof  sheets  in  Liverpool.  In  Juiiei^ 
1820,  he  was  joined  there  by  his  vnfe  and  youngest 
daughter ;  but,  for  domestic  reasons,  Mrs.  D.  returned 
to  Cornwall  in  the  following  November,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  voluntary  separation,  until  the 
removal  of  the  Caxton  establishment  from  Liverpool 
to  London. 

Mr.  Drew's  intimacy  with  the  members  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  family  was  at  this  time  strengthened  by 
frequent  visits.  The  affection  of  the  Doctor  for  his 
Cornish  friend  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that, 
when  he  first  saw  him,  after  his  arrival  at  Liverpool, 
he  put  his  arms  about  him,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks ;  and  so  much  gratification  did  the  Doctor 
feel  in  his  society,  that,  though  overwhelmed  with 
literary  occupation  and  ministerial  duties,  he  strove 
to  secure  a  season  of  leisure  whenever  M^.  Drew 
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eoald  find  time  to  call.  Admired  and  beloved  *t  he 
was  by  these  kind  friends,  his  disregard  of  fashion 
and  personal  appeaianee  often  famished  them  with  a 
subject  of  merriment ;  until  the  females  of  the  femily^ 
who  prided  themselves  in  liia  acquaintance,  set  them- 
selves seriously  to  reform  his  costume. 

*  Long  wu  the  man,  and  long  wms  bis  bair. 
And  long  was  the  ooat  whidi  this  long  nmn  did  wear/ 

was  an  epigram  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  ptedsely  applicable 
4o  Mr.  Drew,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  im 
Liverpool.  He  was  passive  vnder  the  management 
of  his  young  friends ;  and  they  did  not  pause  until  a 
manifest  change  in  his  exterior  was  effected.  Being 
congratulated,  when  he  next  visited  Cornwall,  upan 
his  juvenile  i^^^earancet  he  replied, ''  Those  girls  of 
the  Doctor^s,  and  their  acquaintances^  have  thus  me- 
tamorphosed me." 

Among  Mr.  D.'s  papers  were  found  the  following 
lines,  addressed  to  him,  about  this  period,  by  one  of 
his  young  female  pupils  in  the  science  of  metaphy- 
sics. 

*'  What  is  the  Mind  of  Man,  and  where  its  home  ? 
Is  it  confined  to  earth,  and  earth  alone  T 
Or  shall  we  monnt  the  etimreal  plains,  and  see 
The  mind  vndiaekled  roam  at  liberty  ? 
Pass  throosb  the  starry  vaalt, — it  rests  not  there, 
Seek  still  beyond,  and  gain  the  farthest  sphere ; 
Scale  e'en  high  heaven :  -^  'tis  there  alone  we  find 
Bounds  that  enclose  and  circumscribe  the  mind. 
From  Him  it  sprang,  whose  uocreaCed  mi^t, 
Straek  from  tk^Ajm  «f  dcrkneu  MriiBat 
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Who  willed,  — Md  Chios  witnessed  Order's  birth; 
Who  spake, —  and  clothed  with  flowers  tliesuiUiog  earth. 
Moulded  b^  Him,  the  liumaQ  frame  began  : 
He  said,  —  and  Life  throngh  every  member  ran  : 
He  breathed, —  and  Soul  to  man  was  instant  given. 
Its  author  God,  —  its  home,  its  hope  in  heaven  1 

tto  wonder,  then,  (hat,  while  lo  earth  conGned. 
It  seeks  its  source,  —  the  Uncreated  Mind  : 
Through  abstract  palbs  to  tread  ila  conscious  way. 
Dp  to  the  regions  of  eternal  day  : 
To  leave  all  nature  and  the  world  behind, 
Press  through  them  all,  and  yet,  through  all,  to  find 
That  ruling  Power  unseen,  but  felt  and  known, 
Whiofa  governs  all,  free  lu  Itself  alone  ! 

Soar  on,  my  friend  :  and,  as  you  gain  the  height 
Where  the  dim  ulonds  of  matter  yield  lo  light. 
The  soul  rcplumcs  its  out-stretched  wings,  to  see 
The  heights,  the  depths,  of  God's  Immensity  ! 
He  formed  the  Soul  up  to  Himself  to  tend;— 
Tills  its  design,  its  being,  and  its  end. 
Unfearing,  then,  go,  scale  His  high  abode, 
And,  leaving  Nature,  hasten  tip  to  God  !" 

"  M.  A.  C." 
'•  JprilS,  lesO." 


To  Mrs.  Drew,  soon  after  her  return  to  Cornwall, 
Mr.  D.  writes,  "  I  have  been  down  three  evenings 
at  Mr.  Ashton's,  and  delivered  lectures  to  them,  on 
Grammar.  The  whole  family  were  wonderfully 
delighted:  and,  on  my  last  going,  Mr.  Kaye,  Mr. 
Michael  Ashton,  and  his  wife,  who  were  present, 
joined  in  importuning  me  to  deliver  lectures  in  a 
mare  }Hihlic  manner.  This,  perhaps,  I  may  attempt. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Dr.  and  Miss  Clarke,  at  Mr. 
Bjrom's.  When  some  of  the  company  had  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Byrom  asked  me  abont  my  lecture  at  Mr. 
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Ashton's.  This  communicated  the  first  informiltion 
to  Miss  Clairke,  and  to  Mrs.  Forshaw,  who  was  also 
present.  They  both  upbraided  me  with  not  acquaint- 
ing them  with  my  intention;  and  Mrs.  Forshaw  is 
resolved  to  come  next  Friday." —  In  this  quotation 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  a  notice,  in  Mr.  Drew^s 
hand-writing,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  note 
below.*  It  was  found  in  an  old  pocket-book  of  his^ 
after  his  decease.  The  intention  which  it  expresses 
we  believe  was  not  fulfilled. 

As  a  local  preacher,  Mr.  D.  officiated  regularly^ 
in  and  near  Liverpool.  He  also  fi^quently  preached 
occasional  sermons  at  Manchester,  Salford,  Stockport, 
Oldham,  Macclesfield,  Northwich,  Chester,  War- 
rington, and  other  places  in  that  part  of  England. 


•  "  Samuel  Drew,  having  been  solicited  by  several  intelligent 
friends,  with  whom  he  has  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted, 
to  deliver  some  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  English  Gram^ 
mar,  begs  leave  to  assure  them,  that  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
attempt,  when  he  finds  a  sufficient  number  disposed  to  encourage 
the  undertaking. 

"  Confining  himself  chiefly  to  Etymology  and  Syntax,  he 
thinks  that  his  observations  may  be  comprised  within  about 
tweniy-six  lectures.  Two  of  these  he  purposes  delivering  every 
week,  in  a  commodious  room  to  be  appointed,  and  on  such 
evenings  and  hours  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  attend.  His  terms  will  be  one  guinea  for  each 
person. 

"  Such  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  public,  as  are  willing  to  favour 
this  proposal,  are  requested  to  signify  their  intention,  either  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Kaye,  Mr.  John  Ashton,  Mr.  Michael  Ashton,  or 
to  S.  Drew,  No.  13,  Upper  Newington." 
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From  domestic  affliction  Mr.  Drew  was  not  ex- 
empt. During  his  stay  in  Liverpool,  lie  had  to 
sympathize  with  a  beloved  daughter,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstauccs  of  peculiar  trial,  and  to  offer  his  consola- 
tions to  the  family  of  a  friend  who  shared  in  the 
bereavement. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  Falmouth,  about  the  year 
1812,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  respectable 
methodist  family  of  his  own  name,  but  claiming 
no  relationship.  Acquaintance  led  to  intimacy,  and 
intimacy  ripened  into  friendship.  The  friendship 
between  the  parents  subsisted  equally  among  the 
children ;  and  this  led,  in  1821.  to  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  which,  within  six  weeks,  was  dissolved  by 
death. 

This  family  affliction  rendered  Mr.  Drew  desirous 
to  revisit  Cornwall  for  a  short  period ;  but  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  leaving  Liverpool,  as  a  place  of 
residence,  wilt  be  found  in  the  calamitous  occurrence 
ihus  described  ; — 


"  UTrrpool,  Jaiiaar]>  30,  I8f  1. 
"  My  dsar  Wifk, 

"  On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Fisher  went 
to  London ;  in  which  place  he  now  is,  and  where 
he  intended  tarrying  about  three  weeks.  But,  alas  1 
we  now  expect  him  to  return  this  week,  on  business 
which  iavolves  his  whole  property,  and  the  welfare 
of  hiii  family. 

'*  On  Tuesday  morning,  about  three  o'clock.  1  was 
awakened  with  a  loud  knocking  at  our  door,  and  calls 
of  ■  Mr.  Drew  !  Mr.  Drew  I'  On  my  inquiring  the 
reason,  a  lad  said,  '  Get  up  quickly :  for  Caxton 
printing-office  is  on  fire.'  I  made  haste;  for,  on 
looking  out  at  the  window,  1  saw  the  whole  firmament 
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in  a  lilaze.  On  lotiching  the  spot,  I  ibund  that  tbe 
fire  had  proceeded  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  nothing 
could  avert  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  windows 
were  all  broken  out  with  the  excessive  heat ;  and  the 
whole  building,  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  summit, 
was  one  unvaried  mass  of  flame.  Some  hundreds 
of  persons  were  collected,  and  several  engines ;  ba( 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  men  belonging  t*i 
the  office  had  been  there  some  time,  and,  by  risking" 
their  lives,  had  rescued  from  the  flames  about  130 
reams  of  paper,  nearly  all  the  copper-plates,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  type  :  —  all  besides  was  consigned 
to  destruction.  I  entered  my  office,  to  secure  mr 
papei-s  ;  but  the  heat  was  scarcely  supportable,  ai^l 
the  light  occasioned  by  the  flames  was  as  bright 
day.  I  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  greater  part ;  bi 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  are  since  irrecovembly  los^;' 
Presently,  the  roof  of  the  great  building  fell  in,  an^ 
carrying  with  it  floor  after  floor,  (for  the  whole  was 
seven  stories  high,)  gave  free  passage  to  the  smoke, 
ashes,  burning  paper,  and  other  combustible  matter, 
which  mounted  in  the  air,  and  whirled  like  falling 
rockets.  Some  pieces  of  flaming  jiaper  were  carried 
near  Everton,  more  than  a  mile  distant.  After  some 
time,  the  eastern  wall  fell  in  witli  a  horrid  crash. 
But  even  the  brick  and  lime  scarcely  deadened  the 
fire,  which  continued  to  burn  with  irresistible  violence, 
untU  all  the  combustible  malltr  within  its  reach  was 
nearly  consumed.  The  flames  then  subsided ;  but 
the  books,  pajwr,  and  other  articlefi  capable  of  feed- 
ing the  devouring  element,  though  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish, continued  to  bum  all  the  day,  and  all  last 
night ;  and  even  yet  the  whole  is  not  extinguished. 
Thus  Caxton  printing-office,  which  on  Monday  even- 
ing was  a  stately  pile  of  building,  now  lies  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  dread  memorial  of  desolation  by  fire. 

"  From  what  cause  the  fire  originated  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Every  thing  was  secure  about  half-])ast 
eight.  It  is  presumed,  that  some  sparks  from  sky- 
rockets which  were  put  up  near  the  buildings,  might 
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lave  entered  through  some  crevice ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence.  'l"he  tire  was  first  discovered,  a  little 
before  one,  by  a  watchman,  who  sprang  his  rattle,  and 
gave  the  alann.  It  tirst  appeared  in  the  north-west 
corner,  in  an  upper  room ;  and,  unfortunately,  near  an 
hour  elapsed  before  any  engmes  could  be  procured ; 
they  being  employed  about  a  fire  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  They  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
By  this  disaster  nearly  one  hundred  persons  are  out 
of  employ.  The  projierty  was  insured  to  the  amount 
of  about  4^36,U00 ;  but  this  will  not  cover  the  loss. 
Printing-presses,  copper-platc-presses,  and  thousands 
upon  thousauds  weight  of  type,  together  with  what- 
ever the  fire  could  not  consume,  now  lie  buried  in 
the  ruins.  This  day  a  large  part  of  the  wall  fell ; 
and  other  parts  are  hourly  expected  to  descend  to  the 
general  heap.  No  lives  were  lost,  and,  I  believe,  no 
serious  accident  sustained.  What  the  event  will  be, 
resi)ecting  the  publishing  business,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, i  cannot  say.  Mr.  Fisher  is  expected  to  return 
on  Friday  or  Saturday ;  after  which,  when  something 
is  determined  on,  I  hope  to  write  you  again. 

"  Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  children  and  family, 
and  believe  rac  to  be, 

"  Your  afiectionate  husband, 
"Samuel  Drew." 


This  unlooked-for  catastrophe,  though  it  did  not  ] 
impetle  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  deranged,  fag 
a  season,  the  general  Caxton  business,  and  ted  tht  | 
proprietor,  at  the  following  midsummer,  to  transfai?  j 
his  establishment  from  Liverpool  to  London.  Avail-  1 
ing  himself  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  businegi.  J 
which  this  removal  occasioned,  Mr.  Drew  took  hto  i 
departure  for  Cornwall;  and,  after  a  short  visit  ther* 
commenced  his  labours  in  the  mettojioIit>. 


Mr.  Drevi'ifrtl  raidence  in  London  —  Effect  of  kit  preaei 
ing  <m  a  Roman  Catholic  —  Hit  degree  of  A.M.  eonferr^i  ■ 
—  Death  of  Mrs.  Drev: —  lit  contequencet  —  Mr.  D.'s  atlachr 
mcHt   to    CoTHwall  —  He  declines  a    ProfeMiorskip  in  tAe 
Loudon  Universili/, 

Jn  entering  upon  the  last  scene  of  Mr.  Drew's  lit«i' 
rary  labours,  the  mind  involuntarily  reverts  to  thgi 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  However  marki 
the  contrast  between  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  career,  there  was  a  gradual  progres- 
sion ;  and,  in  tracing  it.  the  successive  openings  of 
Providence  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  he  first 
became  known  as  an  author,  a  literary  friend  pre- 
dicted, that  he  would  one  day  become  a  resident  m 
the  metropolis,  as  '  the  only  place  where  his  talenta 
would  be  properly  rewarded ;'  and,  a  few  years  after-' 
wards,  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke  wished  that  he  were 
in  London,  because  there  he  would  be  '  brought  into 
being,  and  made  useful  to  himself.'  The  prediction 
and  the  wish  were  now  accomplished. 

Here  Mr.  Drew  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  literati ;  of  renewing 
hie  former  intimacy  with  Mr.  Britton  ;  and,  upon  Dp. 
Clarke's  removal  from  Millbrook,  of  finding  himself 
again  united  to  his  friend  and  counsellor.  Here,  too, 
he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  three  of  his  children, 
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His  ordinary  occupation  being  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged  while  in  Liverpool,  it  needB^ 
DO  further   notice,  than  tliat  all  the  works  issued  j 
from  the  Caxton  Press  passed  under  his  supervisiooy 
and  rendered  his  continual  presence  at  the  office  ^ 
necessary.   For  this  reason,  he  resided  near  Islingtooj'  " 
contiguous  to  which  the  printing  department  of  the  , 
Caxton  establishment  was  situated.    Here  he  held  th»  \ 
office  of  class-leader  among  the  Methodists  ;  and,  i 
London,  as  in  Liverpool,  he  seemed  to  fill  au  inter-* 
mediate  station  between  the  travelling  and  the  local  1 
preachers.     At  first  he  was  considered  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  circuits;  and  he  received 
appointments  in  each.     But,  being  a  resident  in  the 
City-Road,  or  First  London  circuit,  his  name,  f(rf  J 
some  years,  apjieared  only  on  that  plan ;  though  Ills  1 
frequent  invitations  to  preach  charity  sennons  in  th*  J 
vicinity  of  the  metroiwlis  left  him  very  few  vacantH 
sabbaths. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  came  to  London,  that  <  J 
Roman  Catholic  female,  passing  the  City-Road  chapel*! 
while  Mr.  Drew  was  preaching,  had  the  curiosity  to 
stop  and  listen.     Her  attention  was  forcibly  arrested^  I 
by  his  address,  and  she  made  various  inquiries  rft«  I 
specting  the  preacher,  especially  when  and  where  he^  I 
would  preach  again.      More  than  once  she  attended  I 
his  preaching,  and  felt  so  deeply  interestetl  in  his  die* 
courses  as  to  seek  an  introduction.     She  was  invited 
to  his  house ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after  a  few 
conversations,  she  abjured  the  tenets  of  Komanisin, 
and  became  a  devout  Protestant;  connecting  herself, 
we  believe,  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
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Id  May,  1S24,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  wag  cotifei 
upon  Mr.  Drew,  by  Mariechal  College,  Abenl* 
The  diploma  was  presented  by  Henry  Fiaher,  1 
of  the  Caston  Press,  who  felt  great  pleasure  in 
shewing  how  highly  he  valued  Mr.  Drew's  servici 
The  instrument  is  dated  May  6th.  Professor  Kidd,  in 
,1  letter  to  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  11th,  writes  thus :  "  1 
congratulate  you,  most  cordially,  on  your  new  title 
of  A.  M,  Our  college  has  enrolled  you  among  its 
t4lumni ;  and  1  ho|)e  this  will  be  honourable  to  both 
parties.  It  was  your  gratitude  that  first  drew  my 
attention  to  you.  Your  expressions  of  grateful  n^rd 
to  Mr.  Whitaker.  of  Ruan  Lauyborni.',  first  attracted 
ray  notice  of  your  name.  You  are  indebted  to 
G  '  for  first  interesting  himself  in  procuring  yi 

this  honorary  distinction,     To   him,  I    know,  year 
heart  will  feel  grateful." 

The  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  Dr.  Kidd  refers, 
informing  Mr.  Drew  of  what  the  cDllcge  was  about 
to  do,  observes,  "  Dr.  Brown,  the  Princiiial,  rcniai-ked, 
that  he  should  feel  particularly  gratified  iu  assisting 
to  confer  an  honour  on  one  who  was  his  antagonist 
in  the  Prize  Essay,  and  Dr.  Glennie  is  equally  desirous 
of  lending  his  countenance." 

In  his  diploma  Mr.  Drew  was  inadvertently  styled 
Reverend.  Assuming  this  as  an  authority,  the  epithet, 
unknown  to  him,  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  editor 
of  the  Imperial  M^azine;  and  hence,  he  was  thua 
designated  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches 
at  the  anniversaries  of  religious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions.  An  acquiuntauce,  who  knew  his  aversion 
from  being  so  called,  inquired  his  reason  for  saniN 
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tioning  it,  anil  received  thig  answer:  "I  candidly 
confess,  that  I  dislike  the  title,  but  it  is  fashionable 
in  this  place,  and  has  been  given  to  me  without  my 
knowledge  or  approbation.  This  was  the  case  on 
the  cover  of  the  Imiwrial  Magazine.  After  the  cover 
had  gone  from  my  hands  to  the  press,  the  line  in 
which  it  appears  was  introduced,  and  1  first  learnt  it 
was  there,  about  two  days  after  the  Magazine  was 
circulated.  I  might  afterwards  have  had  the  Rev. 
taken  out;  but  I  thought  that  this  would  have  created 
among  the  Methodists,  in  many  places,  some  unplea- 
sant surmises,  as  though  1  no  longer  officiated  as  a 
local  preacher.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  reverend 
affair. "  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  because  of  his 
expresseil  dislike,  it  was  disconlinueil. 

In  1S27-8  Mr.  U.  undertook  to  revise  and  bring 
through  the  pre»s  a  theological  work,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  by  Stephen  Drew,  Esq..  Barrister-at-Law, 
Jamaica,  the  value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
appreciated.  Its  title,  —  "  Principles  of  .Self-Know- 
ledge,"*  —  being  inadequate  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  book,  may  have  operated  to  its  prejudice. 
Having  first  shewn,  by  a  train  of  luminous  reasoning, 
that  aome  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  must 
eUBt.  the  writer  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  from  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  its  evidences,  that  Christianity, 
evangelically  understood,  is  that  revelation,  and  is  a 
jiart  of  that  Universal  Law,  by  which  happy  and  holy 
beings  can  any  where  be  governed. 

*  Lungiuau  aiitl  K'-a.,  FaU-rDostvr-Kow. 
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To  this  gentleman,  although  of  the  same  name,  i 
a  native  of  the  same  county,  Mr,  Drew  was  a  personal 
stranger.  In  consequence  of  the  high  estimation  8 
on  his  metaphysical  writings,  the  request  was  ma< 
and  he  found  so  much  intrinsic  merit  in  the  work,  t 
to  induce  him  very  readily  to  undertake  the  office. 
When  expressing  hie  desire  for  Mr.  D.'s  critical  re- 
vision of  his  manuscript,  Mr.  Stephen  Drew  remarks. 
"  The  MS  was  presented  to  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  to  be  published,  if  they  thought 
fit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission  fund ;  but  this,  c 
sistently  with  their  rules,  they  could  not  do.  It  ^ 
long  under  the  eye  of  our  friend  Mr.  Watson,  who 
gave  me  a  very  favourable  judgment  of  it,  and  wished 
that  it  might  be  printed.  I  then  desired  him  to  sub- 
mit it  to  you."  H 

The  publication  of  his  treatise,  the  author  did  nol^ 
live  to  see.    To  this  gentleman's  sister,  Mr.  Drew,  on 
first  inspecting  the  MS,  wrote,  "  I  find  it,  on  perusal, 
to  be  a  work  of  merit,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
usefiil  to  such  as  patiently  investigate  first  principles. 
It  is  a  work  that  will  do  the  writer  credit,  and  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  the  church  of  Christ."     Suh^^ 
sequently  he  observes,  "  I  have  read  ever)-  line  witi 
attention ;  and,  whether  I  consider  the  work  as  i 
literary  production,  or  a  theolo^cal  treatise,  it  nee< 
no  emendation." 

After  its  apjiearance,  Mr.  Drew  expressed  his  re- 
gret, that  a  treatise  of  such  sterling  merit  should 
have  been  so  little  noticetl  in  the  public  journals. 
Some  surimsc,  loo,  he  felt,  that  the  existence  of  a 
book  so  intrinsically    valuable,  which  was  designed 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  miseion  fund,  ami 
written  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  Jamaica  mis- 
sion was  greatly  indebted,  for  pecuniary  aid  and 
nmgisterial  protection,  should  not  have  been  made 
known  to  the  Methotlist  connexion,  through  the 
medium  of  its  Magazine.  Alluding  to  this  paucity 
of  critical  information,  he  remarked,  "The  plain 
reason  is,  the  book  will  require  much  time  and 
thought  to  examine.  This  very  few  are  disposed  to 
bestow ;  and  many  are  afraid  of  risking  their  repu- 
tation, in  giving  an  opiniua  on  a  work  they  but 
partially  understand.     Silence  can  tell  no  tales." 

There  is  nothing  more  in  the  early  period  of  Mr. 
D.s  abode  iu  London  that  demands  specific  notice. 
Pursuing  a  regular  occupation,  one  day  followed 
another  with  little  variety  of  iacident.  His  hands 
were  full  of  work  ;  and  idle  time,  while  bin  strength 
was  unimpaired,  he  neither  had  nor  wished.  With 
his  children  he  maintained  a  frequent  correspondence ; 
nor  were  his  tUstant  friends  forgotten.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,  "  Besides  the  Magazine,  I  have, 
at  this  time,  six  different  works  in  hand,  either  as 
author,  compiler,  or  corrector.  'Tis  plain,  therefore, 
I  do  not  want  work ;  and,  while  I  have  health  and 
strength,  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  a  life  of  idlene-ss  : 
—  yet  I  am  sometimes  oppressed  with  unremitting 
exertion,  and  occasionally  sigh  for  leisure  which  I 
cannot  command."  This  incessant  application  to 
study  was  insensibly  wearing  him  out. 

Every   third  year  be  paid  a  month's  visit  to  Oom- 
wgll.     It  was  a  necessary  relaxation,  and  was.  to 
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himself,  his  family^  and  his  acquaintances^  a  season 
of  mutual  enjoyment.  At  one  of  these  triennial 
holidays^  he  and  his  children  were  called  to  sustain  a 
bereavement  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits^  and  gave 
a  shock  to  his  constitution. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  was  accompanied^  as 
usual,  in  his  excursion  to  Cornwall,  by  his  beloved 
wife,  whose  health,  though  naturally  delicate,  had 
improved  during  her  residence  in  London.  After 
spending  a  fortnight  at  St.  Austell,  they  proceeded 
to  Helston,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  where  other 
branches  of  the  family  reside.  When  about  to  leave 
St.  Austell,  Mrs.  Drew  complained  of  being  unwell ; 
but,  having  made  arrangements  for  being  met  at 
Truro,  the  intermediate  town,  by  a  carriage  from 
Helston,  she  would  not  consent  to  a  delay.  On  her 
arrival,  she  retired  immediately  to  bed,— from  which 
she  never  rose.  The  next  day  there  were  alarming 
symptoms  of  cholera ;  -:—  the  day  following  her  case 
was  deemed  hopeless;  and  shortly  after  midnight 
she  breathed  her  last.  She  was  then  in  her  fifty- 
sevejith  year. 

As  a  wife,  her  excellence  may  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Drew's  grief  at  her  decease.  Her  maternal  affec- 
tion was  exhibited  in  her  constant  solicitude  for  her 
children's  present  and  eternal  welfare.  Her  faith 
and  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  were  such  as  to  warrant 
the  expectation  which  her  last  moments  verified : — 
"  She  died  in  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
relying  on  Christ  for  salvation."  Such  was  Mr. 
Drew's  concise  but  comprehensive  statement  to  a 
friend,  a  few  days  after  his  loss.    A  private  memo- 


randum  found  in  his  pocket-book  runs  thus :  "  My 
dear  wife  Honour  died,  about  twenty  minutes  before 
one,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  19th,  1828, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Read,*  Helston,  Comwal!, 
and  was  buried,  on  the  Friday  following,  in  the 
church-yard  of  that  place." 

The  effect  of  thiu  sudden  calamity  upon  feelings  so 
acute  as  Mr.  Drew't;,  can  be  imagined  only  by  those 
whose  sensibilities  are  as  lefiued  as  his.  "When 
my  wife  died,"  he  has  often  been  beard  to  say,  "my 
earthly  sun  set  for  ever."  Yet  he  bore  the  stroke  with 
the  submission  of  a  Christian,  and,  as  a  christian 
father,  administered  comfort  and  counsel  to  his  sor- 
rowing children.  The  consolations  of  religion,  and 
the  resignatioH  of  faith,  to  which,  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  directed  the  attention  of  his  eldest 
son  and  wife,  on  the  loss  of  two  of  their  children, 
now  administered  relief  to  his  own  mind. 

"1  have  no  doubt,"  he  then  observed.  "  that  these 
afflictive  dispensations  are  sent  in  mercy  ;  and,  if  we 
could  alwayti  connect  causes  and  effects  together,  we 
should  be  ready  to  say, 

'  For  ua  they  lickon,  and  for  us  tiicy  die.' 

The  light  of  eternity  will,  however,  soon  beam  upon 
the  shadows  of  time;  and  the  tears  of  this  life,  if 
properly  improved,  will  be  a  prelude  to  the  smiles  of 
the  next.  Such  strokes  cut  the  fibres  that  twine 
round  the  heart,  and  anchor  it  to  the  world ;  and, 
when  we  follow  our  departed  friends  to  the  grave,  the 
ties  verge  towards  that  future  world  where  all  must 
•  Mr.  Drew's  «on-in-l«w. 
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go^  and  where  parting  will  be  no  more.  On  these  occa- 
sions^ judgment  and  feeling  are  at  war ;  and  time  onlj 
can  reconcile  their  decisions.  We  learn,  hence,  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  hopes,  prospects,  and  expect- 
ations, and  the  necessity  of  confiding  on  the  rectitude 
of  the  Divine  will,  even  when  we  cannot  trace  tl^ 
causes  of  those  mysterious  dispensations." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  Mr.  Drew  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  henceforward  the  companion  of  his  solitude, 
took  their  departure  from  the  spot  where  his  wife's 
remains  and  his  own  joys  were  buried,  and  returned 
to  London, 

The  poignant  feelings  of  the  man,  religion  and 
philosophy  controlled,  but  could  not  subdue.  From 
this  period  his  spirits  lost  much  of  their  buoyancy, 
and  the  approaches  of  age  became  more  evident. 
Incessant  occupation  withdrew  his  thoughts  by  day 
from  the  painful  subject ;  but  they  returned  with  fresh 
intensity  when  the  shadows  of  evening  fell.  Though 
his  body  retained  much  of  the  activity  of  youth,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  not  sensibly  impaired, 
he  now  began  to  feel  bis  literary  avocations  a  task 
rather  than  a  pleasure,  —  to  look  upon  himself  as  in 
a  state  of  exile  from  Cornwall,  which  held  almost  all 
that  was  dear  to  him,  —  and  occasionally  to  sigh  for 
the  period  of  his  release  from  labour,  and  of  his  final 
rest  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  not  long  before 
Mrs.  Drew's  decease,  rendered  his  constitution  more 
susceptible  of  a  second  shock.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  May,  1828,  he  was  appointed  to  preach   at 
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Tottenham,  five  miles  from  London  ;  and  he  had  also 
engaged  fo  preach  in  the  evening  at  Spitalfields. 
Having  dined  with  a  friend,  after  performing  his  duty 
at  Tottenham,  he  waited,  in  vain,  for  a  coach  to  carry 
him  to  London,  and  was  compelled  to  set  off  on 
foot.  Being  late,  he  walked,  at  his  utmost  speed,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  and,  bathed  in  perspiration, 
arrived  at  the  chapel,  almost  exhausted,  and  imme- 
diately ascended  the  pulpit.  From  the  consequence 
of  this  over-exertion,  and  a  severe  cold  which  fol- 
lowed, he  never  properly  recovered.  Though  he 
could  walk  two  or  three  miles  as  well  as  ever,  a 
longer  distance  would  overpower  him.  To  this  cir- 
cmnstance  he  frequently  referred  with  much  regret, 
as  having  been  more  injurious  to  his  constitution 
tlian  any  other  occurrence. 

This  inroad  upon  his  previously  firm  health,  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  will  explain  the  tone  of 
desjiondency  so  perceptible  in  many  of  Ins  subsequent 
letters.  Two  of  these,  written  shortly  after  his  return 
to  London,  give  a  correct  representation  of  his  views 
and  feelings. 

"  38,  NeiTgale-Slrcel.  London, 
"  October  10,  18!fl. 
"My  deab  Sister, 

"  Your  kind  and  consoling  letter,  which 
you  sent  by  some  private  hand  to  Plymouth,  reached 
me  in  safety,  by  post,  from  that  place.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  you  were  all  well,  and  can  easily  conceive 
that  you  sympathize  in  my  affliction,  the  severity  of 
which  I  feel  in  all  its  force.  My  bereavement  has 
rendered  the  world  to  me  a  dreary  blank ;  as  all  our 
dreams  of  crowning  'a  youth  of  labour  with  an  age 
of  ease'  are  totally  defeated ;  and,  like  Selkirk,  '  I 
muBt  finish  my  journey  alone.'    I  am.  however,  aware. 
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that '  troubles  spring  not  from  the  dust,  nor  sorrows 
from  the  ground/  and  I  trust  I  can  say,  'The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away>  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  I  have  received  a  wound,  the 
poignancy  of  which  time  may  mitigate,  but  which 
nothing  can  frOly  heal. 

/'  We  are  in  the  same  apartments  we  have  occupied 
for  nearly  three  years,  and,  if  all  be  welL  shall  con* 
tinue  here  until  Lady-day.  Mary  is  housekeeper,  and 
we  have  a  servant.  Things  go  on  much  as  usual. 
By  day  I  am  fully  engaged ;  but  in  the  evenings,  and 
by  night,  I  feel  my  situation  in  all  its  force.  My 
health  is  still  good,  but  my  sleep  is  frequently  broken 
and  disturbed.  Mary  has  generally  the  daughter  of 
a  friend  with  her,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  which 

breaks  the  gloom  of  her  solitude. 

######## 

"  We  have  many  kind  friends,  at  whose  houses  we 
might  go  every  night,  were  we  so  disposed.  I  find, 
however,  that,  with  all  its  solitude,  home  is  the  best 
place,  although  I  feel  a  degree  of  restlessness,  of 
which  I  can  scarcely  perceive  the  cause,  —  I  some- 
times  walk  the  room  for  hours  in  the  evening,  vrith 
thoughts  wandering  up  and  down,  immerged  in  mental 
dreams.       ♦♦♦♦♦♦# 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

''  Samuel  Drew.'* 

*'  Mrs.  Kingdm,  Tywardreath." 


**  15,  OwenVRow,  [IslingtoD,]  Nov.  17,  1888, 

"  Although  I  have  long  omitted  to  answer 
your  kind  note,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
it  has  not  been  either  neglected  or  forgotten.  From 
my  recent  bereavement,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose, 
my  spirits  have  been  much  depressed,  so  that  exertion 
of  every  kind  has  become  a  burden.  In  addition  to 
this,  1  have,  for  some  weeks,  been  afllicted  with  a 
severe  cold,  accompanied  with  a  troublesome  cough, 
disturbed  repose,  mid  a  loss  of  appetite.    For  some 
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time  past  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  night  air,  and. 
througli  a  kind  Providence,  am  now  tictter.  I  walked 
to  Hoxton,  and  preached,  yesterday,  in  the  morning. 
Iiut  found  the  task  rather  too  much.  I  intend,  in 
future,  to  preach  only  once  a  day :  and,  unless  my 
health  get  restored,  to  quit  the  plan  altogether. 

"  For  your  kind  invitation,  be  pleased,  my  dear 
&iend,  to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks ;  but,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  I  cannot  leave  my  home  by  night, 
and.  until  I  can  brave  the  evening  air,  I  must  enjoy 
your  company  by  anticipation.  I  ho^w,  however, 
between  this  and  Chriatmas,  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but 
cannot,  at  jjresent,  appoint  either  day  or  time.  The 
weather  and  my  state  of  health  must  arliitrate. 

"  You  also,  my  dear  friend,  have  been  called  tn 
taste  the  afflictions  of  life,  in  the  death  of  your  friendfi, 
and  to  suffer  from  several  quarters.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  linii  that  your  health  is  somewhat  restored, 
though  not  to  that  state  of  vivacity  and  exuberance 
which  marked  other  years. 

"  We  have  only  to  look  back  on  a  few  departed 
months,  to  be  convinced  that  notliing  is  stable  be- 
neath the  sun.  My  warning  has  been  imi>erious.  to 
be  always  ready  ;  death  having  visited  my  ahoile  in  a 
most  unexpected  moment,  I  trust  that  I  feel  re- 
signed to  this  gloomy  dispensation  of  Providence ; 
and  I  cannot  but  be  thankfiil  that  my  dear  wife  was 
permitted  to  see  her  children  reared  to  maturity,  and 
finally,  after  paying  each  a  visit,  to  breathe  her  last 
in  their  arms. 

"  That  God  may  give  you  every  blessing,  for  time 
and  eternity,  and  extend  the  same  to  every  member 
of  your  family,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  heart.  To 
my  dear  triend,  Mr.  Smith,  I  desire  to  be  particularly 
remembered.  I  hope  to  see  him  ere  long.  In  the 
meanwhile,  believe  me  to  be 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely  and  affectionately. 
"  Samuel  Drew." 

"  Mrt.  Richard  Smith,  Stokc-J^Kwingloa." 
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Mr.  Drew's  letters  in  1829>  and  the  two  following 
years^  indicate  a  partial  restoration  of  strength  and 
spirits,  while  they  express  an  unabated  desire  for  a 
return  to  his  native  county. 

In  July>  1829>  he  writes  to  his  sister,  ''  I  still  look 
forward  to  a  residence  in  Cornwall ;  but  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  all  our  calculations,  that 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  I  find  my 
sight  failing ;  but  not  more  so  than  from  my  age  I 
might  naturally  expect.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write 
without  spectacles ;  and  by  night,  unless  the  light  is 
good,  these  are  barely  sufficient.  My  chief  complaint 
is  broken  and  distud>ed  sleep.  You  also  have  been 
unwell,  and  even  now  feel  its  effects.  You  must  not 
forget  that  the  same  Power  and  Goodness  that  have 
hitherto  supported,  are  still  the  same,  in  all  their 
energy  and  kindness ;  and,  relying  on  these,  you  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Since  my  indisposition  last 
winter,  I  have  preached  only  once  on  Sundays,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  undertake  an  increase  of  appoint- 
ments.^' 

In  writing  to  her  on  the  following  March, 
he  observes,  ''  Though  the  past  winter  has  been 
peculiarly  severe,  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  have 
suffered  less  than  I  did  during  the  preceding  winter. 
I  had  a  slight  cold,  but  carefully  avoided  going  out 
at  night,  except  when  it  was  indispensable.  I  am 
visited  with  the  infirmities  of  sixty-Jive,  but  they  are 
not  severe.  They  only  operate  as  fi-iendly  monitors, 
that  others  more  decisive  in  their  character,  and  more 
momentous  in  their  consequences,  are  not  distant. 
May  I  be  prepared  to  meet  them !     Thus  far  I  have 
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sited  Cornwall  once  in  three  years.  I  was  therein 
the  never-to-be-forgotlen  year  1828,  and  hope,  should 
Providence  spare  my  life,  to  revisit  it  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  when  we  shall  once  more  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting.  Indeed,  if  1  find  my  health 
decline,  so  that  I  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of 
my  office.  I  may  see  you  before ;  for  I  never  intend 
tarrying  here  longer  than  I  am  able  to  transact  my 
business:  —  while  I  have  health  and  strength,  I 
would  as  soon  be  employed  as  do  nothing.  Should 
1  live  to  see  you  in  1831.  I  shall  have  then  come  to 
some  decision  respecting  my  future  movements.  In 
tlie  mean  time,  let  me  hear  from  you  whenever  you 
can  find  time  to  write.  I  am  always  pleased  to  see 
your  handwriting,  as  it  recalls  departed  days  which 
can  return  no  more," 

During  the  same  mouth,  March  1830,  he  writes  to 
bis  eldest  daughter,  —  "  On  the  3rd  of  this  month  I 
entered  on  my  66th  year,  but  have  fewer  of  the  in- 
firmities of  that  age  than  most  of  my  contemporaries. 
I  trust,  however,  I  shall  not  forget  that  my  three- 
ecore  years  and  ten  are  at  no  great  distance.  My 
only  ground  of  hope  for  final  salvation  is  on  the 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  A  few  mouths 
afterward  he  observes  to  her,  "  I  could  wish  that  I 
wa.s  not  bound  to  labourdaily  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission ;  but  svich  is  the  nature  of  ray  employment, 
that  I  must  be  constantly  at  my  post.  Sleeping 
badly  by  night,  I  could  frequently  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but,  when  the  hour  arrives,  I  must  start  from 
my  bed,  and  attend  to  duty.  My  daily  routine  is,  to 
i  at  half-past  seven ;  get  breakfast,  and  go  to  the 
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office,  by  nine ;  dinje  at  (me>  return  to  die  office  it 
t\to,  and  finailj  leave  at  six  w  half-fast." 

tn  the  summer  of  this  year  he  writes  thus  cheer- 
fuUy  and  feeliiigly  to  one  of  his  old  associatea  t  -~ 

*'  88,  Newgate  Street,  Loado«» 
J«ly  SO,  ISlIt 

**  Mt  old  and  kind  Friend, 

^'  About  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  fish ;  and  from  their  appearance,  until 
the  piesait,  we  have  been  ocqasionally  feeding  on 
your  bounty.  For  these  fish,  he  pleaaed  to  receive 
the  thanks,  both  jointly  and  sieverally,  ctf  Samuel 
Drew  and  Mary  Drew.  Thus  far  we  can  testify  our 
gratitude  in  writing ;  but,  if  we  live  to  see  the  ensuing 
summer,  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating it  in  person. 

*'  Two  years  have  almost  gone  by  since  my  late 
eventful  journey  into  Cornwall  — What  another  year 
may  evolve,  who  can  say  ?  We  have,  my  friend,  tra- 
velled along  the  stream  of  life  together  for  many  years, 
and  have  seen  new  generations  rise,  and  old  ones  pass 
away.  We,  who  were  the  young,  are  now  the  aged, 
and  already  become  the  chroniclers  of  departed  time& 
The  period  cannot  be  remote  when  we  also  shall  be 
buried  amidst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were. 

'^  During  the  last  eleven  years  we  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and  God  only  knows  if  we  may  ever  live  together 
again  in  the  same  town.  I  always  calculate  on  coming 
to  Cornwall,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  to  sit  down  in 
quietness,  and  '  keep  life's  flame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose ;'  but  unforeseen  events  demand  procrastination, 
and  the  tide  may  overtake  me  before  I  can  retire. 

*'  On  the  whole,  my  health  is  good.  My  chief  com- 
plaint is,  that  I  sleep  badly.  I  am  not  yet  grown 
corpulent,  but  my  appetite  is  tolerably  good.  I  some- 
times sigh  for  relaxation,  which  the  duties  of  my  station 
will  not  allow ;  but 

*  Hope  travek  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die.' 
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"Yoiican  hardly  have  any  conception  what  sen- 
sations the  announcement  of  deaths,  in  the  papers, 
excite.  My  old  friends  seem  falling  on  every  side. 
I  fancy  I  shall  be  almost  a  stranger  to  my  native 
town.  Our  departure,  my  friend,  cannot  be  remote  : 
I  have  already  been  visited  with  the  infirmities  of 
gixty-five.  and  those  of  sixty-six  are  coming  on  me, 
through  my  spectacles.  May  we  be  prepared  for  the 
solemn  moment  when  death  shall  come. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  every  branch 
of  the  family,  and  l>e!ieve  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  your's, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 

■•  Mr.  John  WheeUr,  St.  A%»tea:' 

About  the  commencement  of  1830,  a  request  was 
made  to  Mr.  Drew,  by  some  members  of  the  council 
of  the  London  University,  that  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  t)e  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacuit  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  Though  the  emoluments  of  the 
Professorship  would  have  doubled  his  income,  so  great 
was  his  reluctance  to  prolong  bis  stay  in  the  metro- 
poliB,  that  he  declined  the  flattering  proposal. 

Si)eaking  of  the  proposition  afterwards,  to  one  of 
his  children,  he  observed,  "  MTien  it  was  made  to  me, 
the  time  of  my  intended  stay  in  London  was  drawing 
near  its  close ;  and,  for  a  year  or  two  only,  1  did 
not  think  it  proper,  or  worth  my  while,  to  engage.* 


I 


SECTION  XXIV. 

Mr.  DrewU  prolonged  residence  in  London  —  Effect  of  IH. 
Clarke^M  death  on  him — Hi$  health  visibly  declines — Bu 
reluctance  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  an  enfeebled  cMuli- 
tution — Rapid  diminution  of  strength  -—  He  resahes  to  qmU 
London. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  Mr.  Drew  again  visited 
Coniwall,  The  ^blossoms  of  the  grave'  were  now 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  his  venerable  head ;  while 
the  mar!ks  of  care  and  shadows  of  age  were  seen  in  the 
deepening  lines  of  his  countenance.  Still  he  retained 
much  of  his  former  vivacity^  and«  in  his  &miliar  and 
playful  saUieSj  shewed  that  his  elasticity  of  spirits 
was  not  subdued.  But  in  the  faces  of  the  remaii:^ 
ing  companions  of  his  youth  he  saw  the  tokens  of 
advancing  age ;  and  so  powerfully  was  he  affected  by 
th^se  indications  of  the  ravages  of  time^  that  wheii, 
on  thi9  occasion,  he  stood  to  address  his  townsmen 
from  the  pulpit,  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  till  his 
emotion  had  found  vent  in  tears. 

This  year,  according  to  his  former  calculations,  was 
to  release  him  from  his  literary  engagements.  Had 
he  yielded  tp  the  reiteri^ted  and  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  children  and  friends,  his  life  would  probably 
have  been  prolonged.  Unforeseen  occurrences  had^ 
however,  deranged  his  pecuniary  calculations,  and 
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left  him,  with  respect  to  his  domestic  arrangementH* 
as  much  afloat  as  he  was  several  years  before,  Pre#  | 
ferring  the  welfare  of  his  children  to  his  personal  ease, 
he  resolved,  for  their  sakes,  to  devote  two  years  more 
to  lahour:  and  to  his  strong  parental  attachment  he- 
came  a  martyr.  Nor  was  it  without  a  forehodiug  of 
this  result  that  he  adopted  the  resolution  ;  for  to  oue 
of  his  children  he  writes,  about  this  period,  "  I  some- 
times fear  I  shall  he  chained  to  the  oar  for  life,  though 
at  others  I  indulge  a  hope  that  I  shall  leave  work 
before  death  compels  me." 

To  his  sister  he  remarks,  in  November,  "My  time, 
is,  as  usual,  much  occupied.  I  have  few  vacant  hours 
or  idle  days,  yet  I  still  look  forward  to  the  time  of  ray 
leaving  the  turmoil  of  application,  and  of  coming  to 
my  native  county ;  —  I  have  long  had  the  port  in  view  ; 
but  alas  !  some  contrary  wind  or  adverse  current  has 
^ain  driven  me  from  the  much-wished-for  harbour, 
I  am  still  at  sea  ;  and  wait,  with  earnest  solicittide, 
an  opportunity  to  cast  anchor,  and  furl  my  sails." 
And,  several  months  afterwards,  he  observes,  to  the 
same  much-loved  relative,  "  I  am  something  like  a 
school-boy  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  approaching 
holidays ;  and,  as  a  month  goes  by,  I  estimate  the 
probable  remainder.  But  all  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  in  whom  we  daily  live  and  move  and  have 
onr  being." 

There  was  no  further  indication  of  debility  or 
declining  health,  until  the  summer  of  183*2,  when 
he  took  cold,  which  was  followed  by  a  troublesome 
cough.  Upon  a  constitution  thus  beginning  to  give 
way,  the  almost  sudden  death  of  his  long-tried  liiend 
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and  spiritual  fitilier.  Dr.  Adam  ClaTke>  in  Aiiga6t> 
produced  a  powerful  effect.  From  the  coincidence 
between  many  of  the  circumstaneeB  of  his  wife's 
death  and  that  of  his  friend^  he  felt  it  with  douMe 
force.  To  a  near  relative  of  Dr.  Clarke^  whom  he 
afterwards  yisited,  he  said^  that  it  was  a  death-blow 

9 

to  him  -^^  a  stroke  from  which  he  seemed  unable  to 
recover. 

At  this  period^  the  possibility  of  being  hiBOJself  snd* 
denly  removed  by  death  appears  to  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  His  will^  and  important 
pi^rs,  hitherto  kept  in  his  office^  he  brought  one  day 
to  his  house*  saying  to  his  daughter,  '*  I  have  been 
thinking,  Mary,  that  if  I  should  be  taken  ill,  or  die, 
suddenly,  you  would  be  at  a  great  loss  how  to  bkA 
about  my  papers.  I  now  intend  to  keep  them  in  « 
certain  place  (which  he  named)  that  they  may  be 
always  at  hand  when  required.^^ 

His  literary  occupaticm,  in  which  he  had  usually 
taken  a  pleasure,  he  now  began  to  feel  a  burthen. 
It  required  an  effort,  to  rouse  himself,  and  pursue  it 
with  his  usual  diligence.  On  Saturday  evenings, 
when  he  returned  home,  he  genemlly  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa,  saying, "  Thank  God,  there's  another  week's 
work  over,"  and  (when  he  had  not  to  preach  on  the 
Sunday)  would  add,  ^  and  a  day  of  rest  to-morrow.^^ 

In  September,  1832,  his  youngest  daughter  was 
married,  and  Mr.  Drew  became  her  inmate.  At  the 
close  of  that  month,  he  remarks  to  another  member  of 
his  family, ''  Early  this  week  I  shut  up  housekeeping. 
I  have  divided  my  furniture  among  my  children, 
and  am  now  reskling  with  Mary,  at  King  s  Crass. 
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Yon  will  perceive,  from  these  preliminary  movements, 
that  I  am  preparing  to  weigh  anchor ;  but  my  time  Ht  I 
not  yet  come.     At  present  my  health  is  much 
usual ;  and  upou  its  continuance  will  depend  my  re*-] 
maining  in  London." 

The  gradual  failure  of  his  health  will  be  perceived 
in  his  epistolary  statements.  Had  these  been  made 
to  the  same  individual,  so  as  to  admit  of  comparison, 
they  would  have  earlier  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  his  family. 

October  29th,  1832,  he  thus  writes  :  *'  Duringthe 
last  three  weeks,  I  have  not  been  altogether  so  well 
as  formerly,  having  a  cough,  and  occasional  pain  in 
my  shattered  teeth.  My  appetite  is,  however,  much 
as  usual,  and  1  attend  to  my  avocations  without  inter- 
ruption. Thus  far  I  have  walked  from  King's  Cross 
to  my  ofHce  every  day,  and  back ;  and  1  believe  the 
getting  my  feet  wet  one  day  in  coming  to  the  office, 
and  having  no  shoes  there  to  change,  produced  the 
cough  of  which  I  complain." 

To  another  of  his  children  he  observes,  shortly  after- 
wards, "  I  daily  take  medicine,  which  has  provetl 
beneficial;  but  I  have  much  strength  and  spiritii  to 
recover  before  I  shall  be  equal  to  what  you  saw  me 
in  1831."  Yet  so  fully  was  he  j)ersuaded  of  his 
debility  being  temporary,  that  within  a  month  he 
writes  to  his  sister,  "  I  hope  iu  my  next  to  say  that 
my  health  has  been  perfectly  restored.  My  period  of 
probation  is  getting  short.  I  trust,  for  several  rea- 
sons, that  I  shall  live  to  see  its  completion.  Cheer 
up,  and  think  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  wi^ 
diall  meet  again  to  our  mutual  joy." 
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The  renewal  of  a  request^  early  in  December,  that 
he  would  furnish  the  members  of  Dr.  Clarke's  family 
with  his  recollections  of  his  deceased  friend,  elicited 
from  Mr.  Drew  the  following  reply,  significant  ci 
extreme  bodily  weakness. 


■<i 


15,  OwenVRow,  Dec  18th,  18S8. 


''  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  conscience,  judg* 
ment,  friendship,  and  the  repeated  importunities  of 
my  daughter,  have  long  dictated  what  your  letter 
urges.  And  what  apology  shall  I  make  ?  Day  suc- 
ceeded to  day,  and  saw  my  resolution  to  write  unac- 
complished, and,  even  now,  my  writing  must  consist 
rather  of  promise  than  of  performance. 

"  During  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  aflUcted 
with  a  violent  cough,  which,  disturbing  my  repose 
by  night,  has  brought  on  such  a  lassitude  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  accompanied  with  physical  weak* 
ness,  that  every  exertion  beyond  the  mere  routine  of 
duty  has  presented  a  mountain  that  I  could  not  scale. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  state,  that  my  cough  has,  during 
the  last  few  days,  in  a  great  measure  subsided  ;  but  I 
gather  strength  only  by  slow  degrees. 

''On  the  23rd  instant  I  am  appointed  to  Stoke 
Newington,  and  hope  to  be  there,  if  my  strength  will 
allow.  About  a  fortnight  since,  Mr.  Chaille  called 
on  me,  and  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him.  I  told 
him  I  was  your  property,  and  your  consent  was  the 
only  condition  on  which  I  could  engage.  This,  there- 
fore, you  must  settle  between  yourselves. 

"  A  long  letter  respecting  your  late  dear  and 
honoured  father,  I  always  intended  to  write.  I  have 
never  forgotten  it :  but,  as  the  first  volume  of  his 
biography  will  soon  appear,  I  am  anxious  to  postpone 
it  till  that  time ;  as  the  names,  persons,  places,  times, 
and  circumstances,  will  suggest  many  ideas  which  I 
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Cannot  now  command.  Many  little  occurrences,  iUusr 
trail ve  of  facts  he  may  have  mentioned,  wilJ  then  recur 
to  the  memory,  and,  perhaps,  tend  to  elucidate  the 
exertions  and  activity  of  his  early  life.  In  this 
opinion,  and  the  propriety  of  temporary  postpoue- 
raent,  I  think  you  will  concur,  especially  when  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  but  inability  shall  prevent 
me  from  fulfilling  my  promise. 

"To  Mrs.  Rowley  1  am  indebted  a  letter;  and 
this  obligation  I  hope  soon  to  discharge.  I  am,  at 
times,  overwhelmed  with  the  business  of  the  office, 
and  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight;  but 
if  blessed  with  health  and  spirits  I  care  not.  I  find 
the  shadows  of  evening  gathering  round  me,  and 
trust  I  shall  be  found  prepared  for  my  approaching 
summons. 

"That  God  may  favour  you,  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  all  the  family,  with  every  blessing,  for 
time  and  eternity,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 
"Samuel  Drew." 

"  JUrt.  Richard  Smith. 
"  Palatine  Homes,  Stoke- Netcintf  Inn," 


Writing  to  his  eldest  daughter,  December  fliSth, 
Mr.  D.  remarks,  "  ¥ou  mention  my  being  with  you 
next  Christmas  eve.  Nearly  the  same  thought  has 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  on  Christmas  eve  wa 
were  talking  about  it.  Biit  alas!  when  I  reflect 
on  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  and  notice  the 
evidences  of  mortality  with  which  I  am  surrounded,* 
I  dare  not  make  such  distant  calculations.  Still, 
however.  I  entertain  <i  hope  and  even  a  persuasioa 


*  Alluding  especially  lo  tlic  illneaa  of  Airs.  Drew'*  iuoUi«r» 
who  (lied  sltortly  after,  at  ibe  adraiiced  age  of  Ad. 
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that  we  shall  meet  again^  as  1833  is  near  at  hnidL 
and  its  months  will  glide  rapidly  away. 

About  New-year's-day^  1833/ an  intimate  London 
friend  of  Mr.  Drew^  then  on  a  journey  through  Corn- 
wall^ received^  while  at  Helston,  a  letter  from  his 
lady,  stating;  among  other  proofs  of  Mr.  Drew's  ex- 
cessive debility^  that,  calling  at  their  house  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  sank  down  in  syncope 
through  the  exertion  of  walking,  and  scarcely  re- 
covered during  the  day.  His  children  being  apprised 
of  this,  besought  him  instantly  to  leave  London,  and 
two  of  them  proposed  proceeding  thither  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Cornwall.'  Their  anxieties  were  for  m 
time  suspended,  but  not  removed,  by  his  reply.  It 
was  addressed  to  one  branch  of  his  family,  but  designed 
for  all. 


**  88,  Newgate-street, 
••  JaB.  15, 1888. 


*'  My  dbar  Anna  and  John, 

"  On  my  return  to  King's  Cross,  last  even- 
ing, I  received  your  very  kind  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  at  once  gratified,  amused,  and  vexed  me.  I 
was  gratified  with  your  kind  solicitude  for  my  health, 
and  anxiety  to  have  me  among  you,  —  amused  at  the 
strange  exaggeration  which  has  been  given  of  my 
indisposition,  —  and  vexed  to  think  you  should  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  such  needless  alarm. 

''  You  seem,  my  dear  Anna,  to  write,  as  though  I 
was  become  an  infirm,  debilitated  old  man,  scarcely 
able  to  do  any  thing  without  assistance.  In  this,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  you  have  been  greatly  deceived. 
I  have  never  yet,  through  indisposition,  been  absent 
one  day  from  my  office,  where  I  stand  to  my  desk 
just  as  I  did  seven  years  ago.  I  only  sometimes  sit 
down  when  I  am  reading.    Both  Mary  and  myself 
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Biniled  last  evening  at  the  idea  of  m;  coming  to  Corn- 
wall by  easy  stages,  and  sleeping  by  uigbt  at  iiinti, 
and  of  either  you  or  John  coming  to  assist  me  on 
my  arduous  journey.  Believe  mc,  my  dear  children, 
were  I  disposed  to  undertake  the  journey,  that  from 
London  to  Falmouth,  inside  a  coach,  would  leave  but 
little  necessity  for  relaxation  or  assistance  on  the 
way.  I  could  step  in  and  skip  out  with  but  little 
diminution  of  my  former  agility.  With  your  kind 
request,  '  that  I  prepare  to  leave  London  immediately,' 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  comply.  While  able, 
as  I  am,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  cannot 
leave  so  abruptly.  In  addition  to  this,  the  winter  is 
creeping  away.  1  ride  both  home  and  out,  and  in 
my  office  have  a  nice  fire  to  keep  me  warm.  My 
health  is  much  better  than  it  was  during  the  month 
of  Novemlwr  and  early  part  of  December.  My 
appetite  is  good,  and  my  strength  is  increasing. 
My  cough  also  is  less  frequent  and  troublesome  than 
it  was  about  two  months  since.  Sometimes  I  have  no 
cough  whatever  for  several  hours,  untU  the  collection 
of  mucus  in  the  lungs  requires  an  effort  of  nature  to 
effect  its  discharge. 

"My  mode  of  living  is  as  follows:  — I  generally 
rise  at  eight,  get  my  breakfast,  and  reach  the  office  at 
half-parit  nine;  carry  something  with  me  for  lunch  ; 
and,  without  going  home  to  dinner,  remain  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  rctuni  home,  and  come 
no  more  for  the  day.  With  my  lunch  I  take  a  glass 
or  two  of  port  wine,  a  bottle  of  which  I  keep  in  my 
desk.  On  returning  home,  at  four,  I  have  either 
dinner  or  tea,  as  may  be  most  inviting.  My  greatest 
source  of  complaint  is,  that  I  sleep  badly.  This  has 
been  my  portion  ever  since  1828,  and  will  most  pro- 
bably be  my  companion  to  the  grave. 

"  You  ask,  '  Have  you  applied  to  a  physician  ?' 
I  answer  no:  and,  unless  I  suffer  a  relapse,  1  do 
not  intend  it :    I  am  not  willing  to  ascribe  thg.t  to  a 

Shysician  which,  under  a  kind  Providence,  nature  is 
oing  for  me.     If,  as  the  spring  cornea  on,  1  find  that 
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my  cough  does  not  wholly  subside^  and  Imv€  me 
in  restored  health,  I  shall,  about  July«  adopt  the 
measures  you  now  recommend.  With  debilitated 
health  I  shall  never  encounter  another  late  autumn 
in  London.  I  therefore  most  solemnly  pledge  myself, 
unless  I  find  my  health  established  in  the  spring,  to 
leave  London  about  July  or  August;  and,  in  that 
case,  shall  be  glad  for  Anna,  more  particularly,  to 
come  up  and  see  her  sister,  and  then  we  can  return 
together.  I  hope  I  shall  not  require  any  assistance 
beyond  what  she  can  render. 

''  I  do  now,  my  dear  Anna,  most  sincerely  assure 
you,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  given 
ian  impartial  account  of  my  health;  and  no  consi-^ 
deration  shall  induce  me  to  tarry  here  to  endanger 
life;  but,  as  I  am  better  than  I  was,  and  spring  is 
advancing,  I  am  willing  to  try  a  few  months  longer, 
and  in  the  result  shall  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
I  hope  this  long  letter  will  gain  some  credit,  to  put 
your  apprehensions  to  rest.  With  love  to  all  firiend^^ 
*'  I  remain,  dear  Anna  and  John, 

'^  Your  affectionate  &ther, 

'^  Samuel  Drew/* 

''  Mrt.  John  Read,  Hehton.\ 


Thus  assured,  his  children  endeavoured  to  dismiss 
their  fears,  and,  having  exacted  from  their  father  9 
promise  to  consult  a  physician,  fondly  hoped  that  they 
should  receive  farther  confirmation  of  his  returning 
health  and  strength. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  30,  1833,  Mr.  Drew 
preached  at  Middlesex  chapeL  in  the  First  London 
circuit,  fi-om  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7,  '^Seek  ye  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
nrarV—Let  the  Wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
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righteoos  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  liim  return  unto 
the  lioril,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to 
our  God,  for  he  will  ahundantly  i>ardon."  He  rode 
from  his  daughter's  house  to  Old-Street,  and  walked 
thence  to  the  chapel :  —  from  the  chapel  he  walked  to 
a  friend's  at  Hackney,  where  he  dined  :  —  from  Hack- 
ney be  walked  to  City-Road,  and  thence  rode  home. 
This  was  his  last  sermon. 

In  the  letters  which  follow,  the  reader  will  perceive 
those  continued  indications  of  decay  which,  from  ten- 
derness to  his  children,  he  was  scarcely  willing  to 
admit,  lest  they  should  he  needlessly  alarmed. 

"  IS,  OwenVRow,  Frb.  i,  IS3S. 

"Your  kind  inquiries  and  solicitude  for 
my  health  lay  me,  my  dear  friend,  under  renewed  and 
lasting  oliligations.  I  am  by  no  means  well;  but  ain 
not  sufficiently  indisposed  to  neglect  the  duties  of  my 
office.  The  violence  of  my  cough  has  most  decidedly 
subsided ;  and  I  am  looking  for  milder  days,  and 
approaching  spring,  to  confirm  my  health.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  feel  much  weakness,  languor,  and  lassi- 
tude, which  renders  almost  every  exertion  burden- 
some. A  small  portion  of  effort  creates  a  shortness 
of  breath ;  and  I  generally  feel  disposed  to  sit  down 
and  doze  in  silence.  At  the  same  time  my  appetite 
is  good,  but  my  sleep  broken  and  disturbed. 

"  For  your  kind  invitation,  to  come  on  any  Sunday 
to  dinner,  I  feel  obhged,  and  will  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  prove  that  I  am  sincere,  I  can- 
not, however, fix  any  day  at  present;  but,  come  when 
J  will,  I  hope  to  he  with  you  soon  after  one. 

"Why  my  name  has  been  entirely  omitted  on  the 
City-Road  plan,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  I  re- 
quested Mr.  L.  to  give  me  no  appointment  during 
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the  quarter^  but,  at  all  events,  to  retain  my  name^  as 
it  would  give  me  elimbility  to  resmne  my  labonig,  in 
case  my  health  would  allow.  My  residence  at  pre- 
sent is  49>  King's  Cross,  in  the  Queen-Street  circuit ; 
and  on  this  plan  Mr.  Marsden  has  inserted  my  name. 

''  Of  me  and  my  metaphysical  talents  your  late 
honoured  father  has  spoken  in  terms  which  I  cannot 
divest  of  hyperbole.  Alas!  I  shall  never  deserve  the 
character. 

"  The  letter  to  which  I  alluded  I  have  not  yet 
begun.  You  know,  with  me  the  latter  part  of  eveiy 
month  is  a  busy  time ;  and  the  volume,  having  been 
in  Mr«  Fisher's  hands  to  read,  has  only  been  returned 
to  me  about  three  days.  As  soon  as  the  letter  is 
finished,  it  shall  be  consigned  to  your  care. 

''  You  ask  if  I  have  begun  my  own  memoir  ?  I 
reply  no ;  and  must  wait  a  little,  until  the  grasshopper 
ceases  to  be  a  burden.  My  son-in-law  has,  however, 
kindly  ofifered  to  write  for  me  in  the  evenings,  if  I 
vnU  dictate  and  furnish  materials. 

"  At  your  kindness  in  offering  me  a  pipe  I  cannot 
but  smile :  —  smoking  has,  of  late,  lost  nearly  all 
its  charms.  This  important  affair  we  can  discuss 
and  settle  when  we  meet.  Within  two  or  three 
Sundays  I  hope  to  see  you,  though  the  modes  of 
conveyance  from  hence  to  Stoke-Newington  are,  I 
believe,  neither  numerous  nor  regular. 

''That  God  may  favour ^ou  and  yours  with  eveiy 
blessing  for  time  and  etermtv,  is  the  earnest  desire  m 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely, 

"  Samuel  Drew/* 

**  MrM.  Richard  Smith, 
••  Stoke-Newington." 


**  16,  OwenVRow,  Goswell  Street, 
''  Feb.  19, 1853. 


**  My  dear  Fribnd» 

''  The  long  letter,  that  had  long  been  pro- 
mised, is  sent  at  last.     You  will  perceive  that  I  iMive 
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availed  myself  of  my  daughter's  hand-writing ;  for 
which  she  has  sent  many  apologies.  My  weaJtness 
would  not  permit  meto  bearthe  pen  soloiig:  1  there- 
fore dictated  to  her,  and  you  have  the  result.  In 
what  Is  sent,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  or 
reject  what  parts  you  may  think  proper.  You  may 
mutilate,  if  convenient,  or  omit  the  account  altogether. 
"  I  hope,  as  soou  as  I  recruit  a  little  strength,  to 
pay  you  a  visit ;  but  at  present  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
must  sit  down  and  rest,  after  thus  abruptly  bidding 
you  farewell, 

"  Your's,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew." 


^ffi 


Jfrf.  Richard  Smith, 
'alaiine  Houiet,  Stohe-Newiagloi 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Drew's  youngest  daughter,  to 
her  sister,  at  Helston,  on  the  32nd  of  February,  again 
awakened  the  family's  solicitude.  It  spoke  of  her 
father's  increasing  debility  and  decreasing  ai)pctite, 
notwithstanding  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  phy- 
sician.    But  to  this  was  added,  "Dr.  C ,  the 

gentleman  whom  he  consults,  says,  he  ought  not  at 
present  to  leave  London,  because  he  requires  the  best 
advice  London  can  furnish  ;  and  this  opinion  must  be 
disinterested,  since  he  very  generously  declines  taking 
any  fee."  His  immecUate  removal  was,  therefore,  not 
urged,  however  greatly  it  was  desired. 

The  question  will  probably  be  suggested.  Why  did 
Mr.  Drew  continue  thus  to  struggle  against  wind  and 
tide  ?  Why  did  he  not  relinquish  his  occupation,  and 
seek  repose  for  his  over-wrought  frame  ?  One  reason 
has  been  already  assigned  —  his  attachment  to  hu 
ildren ;  another  is  his  stability  of  purpose.      He 
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had  assigned  himself  the  task  of  labouring  till  tka 
approaching  summer,  and  was  not  disposed  to  shut 
it  but  from  extreme  necessity.  To  others  this  neces- 
sity was  now  obvious ;  but,  feeling  no  acute  disease, 
he  was  more  disposed  to  charge  himself  with  indolence 
than  to  impute  his  aversion  from  labour  to  physical 
disability.  He  also  knew  that  the  Caxton  establish- 
ment was  not  provided  with  a  successor;  and  he 
believed  it  his  duty,  at  whatever  personal  inconv^ 
nience  or  suffering,  to  fiilfil  his  obligations. 

Ris  last  note  to  Cornwall,  written  upon  a  scrap  ci 
paper,  with  a  trembling  hand,  proved  that  his  powers 
were  nearly  exhausted. 


'^38,  Newgate-ttreet,  London,  Feb.  26,  ISSSL 

"  My  dear  Anna, 

''  I  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to 
write  you  a  long  letter  by  this  conveyance.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  send  you  a  long  one  by  post,  giving 
you  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  physician,  and  his 
opinion  on  the  interview.  I  am  weak  and  feeble. 
My  appetite  is  but  indifferent;  but  I  sleep  well. 
"  I  hope  in  July  my  final  probation  ends. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 

''  Mrs.  John  Read,  HeUtonJ' 


Alas !  before  July  his  mortal  probation  termi-' 
nated !  —  the  thread  of  life  was  nearly  spim !  The 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  above,  which  came  by  a 
private  hand,  Mrs.  Read  received  from  her  sister  the 
result  of  their  father^s  visit  to  the .  physician,  dated 
March  1st.  This  was,  that  medicine  could  avail 
nothing;  that,  as  his  last  remedy,  he  ought  to  go^ 
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without  delay,  to  his  native  air,  and  free  himself  from 
all  exertion  of  body  and  mind ;  and  that,  unless  he 
went  soon,  he  would  be  unable  to  go  at  all. 

Decisive  steps  were  now  imperative.  Mr.  Drew 
felt  them  to  be  so ;  and  decided  upon  instantly  relin- 
quishing the  occupation  to  which  he  had  been,  for 
a  considerable  time,  constraining  himself.  To  his 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  who  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  their  sister's  letter,  had  left  Cornwall,  to 
accompany  their  father  tluther,  his  debility  appeared 
80  great  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  how  he 
could  have  continued  at  his  labour  so  long.  Hii 
appetite  was  gone — his  whole  frame  emaciated^- 
and  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  wind 
up  his  c<mcems  in  London,  and  bid  it  a  final  adieu. 


t .. 


2s 


SECTION  XXV. 

Eftet  of  bodiiy  debility  on  Mr*  Drew's  mind  —  JBe  temna 
London  —  Hit  joumeji  to  Cornwall  —  Hi$  last  dayt  and 
death  •—  JEKi  epitaph  -*-  Further  particulars  of  his  decline  — « 
Tribute  of  his  townsmen  to  his  memory ^ 

To  his  editorial  duties  Mr^  Drew  attended,  until 
Saturdaji  March  2nd>  the  last  day  of  his  68th  year. 
On  Monday,  the  4th,  at  the  request  of  his  family^  he 
remained  at  home.  On  Tuesday  he  went  to  his  officCj 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  propriety  of  immo' 
diately  relinquishing  his  engagements ;  but^  after 
having  been  there  a  little  more  than  an  hourj  a 
sudden  prostration  of  stioDgth  occasioned  faintness. 
He  was  then  taken  home  by  a  kind  person  employed 
on  the  premises^  and  appeared  much  better  on  that 
and  the  following  day*  On  Thursday  he  went  in  a 
carriage  to  the  office,  accompanied  by  his  daughter^ 
to  make  his  final  arrangements.  The  exertion  and 
excitement  were  too  much  for  him.  He  sank  on  8 
chair  in  a  state  of  great  e^haustionj  and  was  brought 
to  his  daughter's  house>  unable  to  walk  without 
assistance. 

From  this  time  it  became  apparent  that  his  bodily 
debility  had  affected  his  mind.  Indeed,  for  several 
days  previously,  frequent  instances  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, remarkably  contrasting  with  his  philosophical 
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firmness,  shewed  that  his  lofty  powers  were  yielding 
with  his  sinking  frame.  Of  this  he  was  conscious. 
When  relating  to  his  son  his  last  interview  with 
the  physician,  among  other  particulars  he  ohserved, 
"Dr.  C!.  said  to  me,  'It  has  been  your  misfortune, 
Mr.  Drew,  to  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health. 
You  thought  your  constitution  wou'd  submit  to  any 
thing;  and  you  have  tasked  it  heyoi.d  endurance. 
Your  soul,  sir,  has  been  too  great  for  your  body. 
This  is  breaking  down,  and  is  bearing  that  with  it ; 
and  nothing  can  restore  your  energies  but  complete 
freedom  from  labour  and  excitement.'  "  Feeling  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
thought  unkind,  he  shunned,  as  much  as  po.ssible,  the 
conversation  of  those  friends  whose  solicitude  for  his 
health  led  them  to  make  frequent  personal  inquiries. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  chose  to  be  under  the 
care  of  his  daughter,  at  Helston,  and  to  avoid  even 
passing  through  his  native  town,  where  the  siglit  of 
so  many  well-known  faces  would  overpower  him. 

As  bis  weakness  would  not  permit  liim  to  sit  up, 
or  bear  any  irregular  motion,  it  was  suggested,  by 
his  medical  adviser,  that  his  removal  to  Cornwall 
should  be  by  water.  This,  it  was  found,  would  occa- 
sioQ  much  delay;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
travelling  by  land.  The  inside  of  one  of  the  Exeter 
stage  coaches  having  been  engaged,  a  plank  was  laid 
from  seat  to  seat,  supporting  a  soft  mattrass,  purposely 
prepared,  with  a  covering  of  blankets  to  ensure  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth.  In  this  recumbent  pos- 
ture he  travelled,  attended  by  bis  two  children.  Sago 
and  Konp  were  the  only  articles  of  nutriment  he  could 
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take.  These,  as  they  could  not  be  procured  instaBtiy 
on  the  journey,  were  previously  provided,  and  warmed 
in  the  coach  by  a  spirit-lamp.  Cheered  at  the  pro8-i 
pect  of  soon  breathing  Cornish  air,  and  pleased  with 
the  preparations  made  to  ensure  his  comfort  whiM 
travelling,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  he  shouldl 
perform  the  journey  with  little  inconvenience. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  March  11th,  Mr.  Drew  left 
London ;  reaching  Exeter,  with  less  &tigue  than  hiB 
attendants  expected,  about  Tuesday  noon.  Here  he 
rested  that  night  The  following  night,  by  a  carriage 
suited  to  his  manner  of  travelling,  he  reached  Bodmini. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  early  spring  when  he 
left  Exeter;  and  the  sight  of  primroses  and  furse 
blossoms  on  the  hedges,  and  lambs  in  the  fields,  A&^ 
lighted  and  exhilarated  him.  Frequently  during  the 
day  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  shewed  all  his 
former  self,  — -  sometimes  displaying  his  natural  turn 
for  raillery,  at  the  expense  of  his  companions.  At 
these  indications  of  returning  vigour  they  were  over^ 
joyed,  unapprehensive  of  their  short  duration.  Long 
before  his  arrival  at  Bodmin,  he  became  exhausted, 
and  his  late  distressing  symptoms  of  mental  aber- 
ration returned ;  but  after  leaving  Launceston  there 
was  no  other  resting-place.  Two  days  were  occupied 
with  the  remaining  journey  of  forty  miles.  On  the 
Thursday  night  he  slept  at  Truro,  where  every  kindw 
ness  that  sympathy  could  dictate  was  shewn  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  hotel,  to  whom  he  was  known.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  15th,  he  reached  Helston,  with 
apparently  recruited  strength  and  spirits  —  so  much 
so,  that  he  imagined  himself  capable  of  walking  frofli 
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the  carriage  to  the  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor  of 
his  daughter's  house,  without  help  —  though  it  was 
not  thought  prudent  for  him  to  make  the  effort. 

During  several  days  his  children  fondly  cherished 
the  ho()e  of  his  recovery ;  and,  in  this  hope,  beheving 
that  tranquillity  would  be  his  chief  restorative,  they 
forbore  proposing  questions  which  might  rouse  him 
to  mental  exertion,  and  even  sought  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  such  topics  as  Ihey  apprehended  would 
excite  his  feelings.  Further  indications  of  amend- 
ment, however,  there  were  none.  Unfavourable 
symptoms  recurred ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week  from 
his  arrival  at  Helston,  the  medical  attendant  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  a  case  of  incurable  consump- 
tion, which  must  soon  terminate  fatally. 

With  tlie  exhaustion  of  physical  strength  the  aber- 
ration of  his  intellect  increased  ;  and,  during  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  the  periods  of  collected  thought 
were  infrequent,  and  very  brief.  In  consequence 
of  this,  but  few  of  the  observations  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  from  a  dying  christian 
philosopher,  could  be  recorded.  Yet,  amidst  the  wan- 
derings of  his  mind,  the  kindness  of  his  disposition 
frequently  discovered  itself  in  his  solicitude  for  others, 
especially  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  attend- 
ing him.  When  he  i>erceived  their  anxiety  on  his 
account,  he  would  make  an  effort  to  cheer  them,  by 
alluding  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  in  sur- 
roimding  him  with  so  many  comforts  and  kind  friends ; 
and  more  than  once  he  reminded  them  that  he  always 
liked  to  see  smiling  faces.  Throughout  his  sicknesi^ 
he  frequently  expnissed  his  gratitude  to  God  in  short 
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ejaculations.  "  Bless  the  Lord  for  this'' —  '^  Thank 
Grod  for  all  his  mercies'^ — ''  Bless  the  Lor4»  O  my 
soul/^ —  were  words  often  uttered  by  him ;  and  at 
other  times  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  prayer. 

After  the  performance  of  fiEunily  worships  in  which 
his  son  had  officiated^  a  few  mornings  before  his  lea¥* 
ing  London^  Mr.  Drew  observed,  with  much  feeling; 
''  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  dismissed  from 
my  office^  and  God  only  knows  whether  1  shall  ever 
resume  it."  On  his  journey  he  frequently  remarked 
when  taking  nourishment,  ''  What  a  mercy  it  is  my 
appetite  does  not  go  from  this  food  !  If  it  were  to 
become  distasteful,  I  know  of  nothing  on  which  I 
could  subsist  Thank  the  Lord  for  this  and  eveiy 
other  mercy  vouchsafed  to  a  sinner  like  me.^'  On 
two  or  three  occasions  during  his  sickness,  and  once 
especially,  when,  on  his  journey,  his  head  was  sup* 
ported  by  one  of  his  children,  he  repeated,  with  ex« 
quisite  pathos,  the  beautiful  lines  of  Gray  — 

**  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  sonl  relies : 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires." 

When,  on  his  arrival  at  Helston,  he  found  himself 
so  little  affected  by  travelling*  his  persuasion  was  that 
he  should  be  restored ;  but  this  was  soon  foUowjed  by 
a  conviction  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  In  bed  he  commonly  took  food  or  medicine 
while  resting  on  one  elbow.  This  he  called  his  prop* 
He  said  one  day  to  his  attendant,  when  about  to  lie 
down,  after  taking  something,  *'  Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  remove  the  prop.  Ah !  very  soon  all  props  will 
be  taken  away,  and  I  shall  drop  into  the  grave/^ 
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Next  to  seeing  his  children^  he  felt  anxiouf^  for 
the  presence  of  his  sister.  "  She  bore  with  me,  he 
said,  "  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  must 
not  leave  her  without  some  token  of  my  gratitude 
and  love.  She  must  know,  after  he  is  gone,  how 
much  her  brother  felt  for  her  welfere."  She  was 
an  invalid,  and  had  to  travel  nearly  forty  miles ;  but 
she  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  journey,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  soothing,  by  her  presence,  her 
brothers  dying  hours. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  his  death,  he  said  to  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  unavoidably  absent  from 
him  a  few  days,  "  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in 
me  now,  and  when  you  were  last  with  me  ?"  The 
reply  was,  "Yes,  dear  father,  you  are  certainly 
weaker ;  for  several  things  which  you  could  then  do 
for  yourself,  you  now  cannot.**  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  "  these 
are  some  of  the  indications  that  my  race  is  nearly 
run."  "  And  you  have  a  good  hope,  I  trust,  my  dear 
father,  that  when  your  course  is  finished,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  righteousness/*  "Yes,**  he  replied, 
with  great  deliberation,  and  after  a  long  pause ;  **  I 
have  the  fullest  hope,  and  the  most  unshaken  confi- 
dence, in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.** 

On  the  Monday  night,  awaking  from  sleep,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  glorious  sunshine !  yes !  blessed  be  God* 
I  shall  enter  in.^^  At  one  time  his  expressions  indi- 
cated that  a  transient  cloud  had  obscured  his  spi- 
ritual vision.  His  words  were,  "Will  the  Lord 
leave  my  soul  in  darkness  ?  No :  he  will  not.  When 
the  door  is  opened,  I  shall  enter  in.     Yes,  I  shall.'' 
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One  morning  he  said  to  the  nurse^  a  pious  woman^ 
''  Well,  we  have  had  a  comfortable  night,  blest  with 
artificial  light, — and  with  the  glorious  light  of 
heaven.'"  At  another  time  he  said  to  her/'  When  I  was 
last  in  Helston,  I  could  see  from  the  bed^room  window 
of  my  son's  house  my  dear  wife's  grave ;  and  then 
seemed  to  be  a  voice  calling  to  me,  'Came  away!* 
For  the  last  three  months  I  have  felt  disposed  to  say, 
I  come — I  shall  be  with  you  soon.^^  ♦ 

On  the  Wednesday  before  his  decease,  Mr.  React 
his  son-in-law,  going  to  his  bed'-side,  Mr.  Drew  said» 
'*  Here .  I  am  stilL"  *'  Yes,  sir,  but  a  prisoner  of 
hope,  I  trust."    "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

On  Thursday  Mrs.  Read  said  to  her  fathei; ''  I  am 
writing  to  Mary,  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to 
her !  '^  "  Yes ;  give  my  best  love  to  her,  and  tell  her, 
I  am  lying  here  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  but  a  smiling 
countenance.^^  **  Looking  forward^"  said  Mrs.  Read 
''to  a  better  coimtry."  "Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  ''you 
may  say  that  with  the  greatest  confidence." 

On  Thursday  night  he  seemed  to  have  a  premo^ 
nition  of  his  approaching  death,  which  led  him  to  say 
to  the  nurse,  "  Thank  God,  to-morrow  I  shall  join  the 
glorious  company  above. '^ 

About  noon  on  Friday,  March  i29th,  Mr.  Read» 
wishing  to  learn  the  state  of  Mr.  Drew's  mind  at  that 

*  His  youngest  daughter,  who  was  his  sole  companion  afler 
Mrs.  Drew's  death,  says,  *'  My  Father  used  daily  to  unhai^ 
my  Mother's  portrait,  and  kiss  it,  sometimes  saying, '  I  come 
—  I  shall  be  with  you  soon,'  but  at  these  seasons  I  never  fully 
understood  his  meaning." 
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time,  waited  for  a  moment  of  returning  cousciuusnriss, 
and  then  said,  "  My  dear  sir.  to-day,  I  trust,  you  will 
lie  with  the  Lonl  Jesus."  "  Yes,  my  good  sir,  1  trust 
[  shall."  was  the  reply.  These  were  almost  the  last 
coherent  words  he  -uttered. 

For  some  hours  before  his  death,  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness ;  his  hreathing  became  fainter 
and  fainter;  until,  just  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
respiration  ceased,  and,  without  pain  or  struggle. '  the 
spirit  returned  to  Ged  who  gave  it.' 


■|' 


In  the  gloomy  uncertainty  of  scepticism,  or  the 
chilling  anticipations  of  infidelity,  what  can  be  found 
to  parallel  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  dying 
follower  of  Christ  ?  Knowing  m  whom  he  lias  be- 
lieved, he  looks  beyond  the  sinkings  of  nature,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb ;  and,  while  passing  through 
'  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  his  path  is  irra- 
diated hy  the  distant  rayfi  of  celestial  glory.  Even 
in  circumstances  which  preclude  the  '  full  assurance 
of  faith,"  comfort  is  administered,  and  every  fearful 
apprehension  removed.  And  were  jt  possible,  — 
nay,  were  it  certain.  —  that  the  Christian's  hopes  of 
eternal  happiness  would  prove  delusive,  with  iwrfect 

ipriety  might  he  propose  the  interrogation  — 
What  Irntli  on  carlL  so  precioim  as  tlio  lie  f" 


On  the  Tuesday  aftex  Mr.  Drew's  death,  bis  baly 
was  interred,  agreeably  to  his  long-expressed  wish, 
beside  that  of  his  much-loved  wife.  Their  tomb  bears 
the  following  inscription : — 
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Beneath  this  Stone 

repose 

the  Mortal  Remains  of 

SAMUEL   DREW,    A.  M., 

of  St  Austell, 
f  Author  of  several  esteemed  Metaphysical  Treatises,) 

Who, 

ondaiinted  by  Diflhmlties, 

persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 

and  raised  himself  from  an  hambk  Station 

to  Literary  Eminence. 

Possessing, 

with  lofty  Intellect, 

the  feelings  of  a  Philanthropist, 

and  the  mild  graces  of  a  Christian, 

he  lived 

equally  beloved  and  admired ; 

and, 

in  steadfast  hope  of  a  blissful  Immortality, 

through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour, 

he  died  in  this  town, 

deeply  lamented, 

March  29th,  1833,  aged  68  years. 

This  Stone  also  covers 

the  Relies  of  his  beloved  wife  Honour, 

who»  aiier  a  short  illness, 

.  was  removed  to  a  happier  world, 

Aug.  19th,  1828,  aged  57. 

**  So  glides  the  stream  of  human  life  away." 


In  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  St.  Austell,  on  Sunday, 
April  7fh,  the  Rev.  George  Browne  Macdonald,  from 
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Brietol.then  on  a  initisionary  deputation  to  Cornwall, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Drew's  decease,  to  a  large  and  deeply- 
affected  congregation,  from  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25 :  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  l)ut  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  I  desii-e  besides  Thee.  My  heart  and  my  flesh 
fftileth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  for  ever."  On  the  following  Sunday  a  funeral 
diecoarse  was  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  James  Jones, 
to  a  crowded  audience,  in  the  Wesleyan  chajiel, 
Helston,  from  Kev.  xiv.  13  :  "And  I  heard  av«ice  from 
heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  In  other  chapels 
in  Cornwall,  Mr,  Drew's  death  was  noticed  from  the 
pulpit. 


The  following  communications,  from  two  of  Mr. 
Drew's  intimate  female  friends,  who  witnessed  his 
rapid  dtioline,  and  manifested  an  almost  filial  solici- 
tude for  his  welfare,  will  probably  be  read  with  mucli 
interest. 

One  of  these  ladies,  whose  kind  sympathies  and 
daily  attentions  were  deeply  felt  by  him  ui»on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  writes  thns,  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  death  :  — 

"  Another  honoured  and  revered  name  is  added  to 
the  list  of  those  for  whom  we  deeply  mourn,  and 
whose  remembrance  we  cherish  with  the  highest 
"veneration  :  ■ —  Adam  Clarke  !  Richard  Watson  ! 
miwl  I>gew! — oames  at  which  our  hearts  have 
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often  beat  with  exultation,  and  love^  now  almost  sik^ 
denly  gathered  from  among  us,  and  numbered  with 
the  silent  dead  i  But,  blessed  be  our  and  their  Grod» 
we  have  '  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  their  resurreo- 
tion  to  eternal  life/  '  These  all  died  in  the  &itlw 
which  whosoever  hath,  thou^  he  were  dead  yet 
shaU  he  live/ 

^'  We  consider  it  no  common  priyilege  to  have 
known  Mr.  Drew,  and  particularly  to  have  had  more 
than  usual  intercourse  with,  him  lately ;  thougli, 
duriug  that  time,  we  had  the  pain  to  witness  th^ 
almost  daily  increase  of  bodily  weakness  and  mentaT 
decay.  How  rapidly  was  the  change  effected,  in 
bringing  his  active  and  vigorous  frame  into  the  dust 
of  death ! 

''  I  spent  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  in  his 
company,  when,  to  me,  he  appeared  in  his  usual 
health,  and  conversed  with  all  his  usual  animation ; 
though  I  remember  he  complained  pf  a  cough  which 
deprived  him  of  sleep  occasionally.  On  the  11th  of 
February  I  heard  he  was  very  unwell,  and  sent  to 
beg  him  to  dine  with  us,  as  being  nearer  his  office 
than  King's  Cross  —  not  in  the  least  anticipating 
the  shock  I  received^  on  his  entering  the  room,  at  the 
great  and  sudden  alteration  which  had  taken  place. 
I  did  not,  however,  remark  it  to  him,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  he  ate  his  dinner  with  tolerable  appetite, 
and  afterwards  appeared  rather  better.  From  this 
time  he  dined  with  us  daily  for  three  weeks,  varying 
considerably  in  his  appetite,  strength,  and  spirits; 
anticipating  bis  stay  in  Loudon  till  July,  August^  or 
September,  and  never  appearing  to  relinquish  this 
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intention,  till  the  last  few  days  of  the  last  week. 
He  then  became  convinced  that  his  strength  was  un- 
equal to  the  continuance  of  his  literary  labours,  ami 
expressed  his  determination  to  close  his  engagementa 
in  London,  and  go  to  Cornwall  in  April  or  May. 
Alas  !  alas  I  God  granted  him  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  to  breathe  once  more  his  native  air,  and  see 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children;  but,  ere 
April  Ijloomed,  surrounded  by  those  he  loved,  and 
those  that  loved  and  honoured  him,  he  closed  his 
eyes  on  e^rth  and  all  its  sceaes,  to  become  an  inha- 
bitant of  another  world. 

"  When  Mr.  Drew  first  became  a  daily  visiter  to 
us,  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  restless  and  sleepless 
nights  he  passed ;  remarking  that,  when  he  entered 
his  bedroom,  he  no  longer  looked  upon  his  bed  with 
pleasure  as  the  couch  of  repose,  but  with  a  sigh,  as 
a  prison  for  a  given  number  of  hours.  Shortly  after 
this,  sleep  was  mercifully  restored  to  him.  for  whicli 
he  expressed  much  gratitude;  often  saying,  '  I  have 

•  brave  nights  now — Yes,  indeed.  I  have  :  1  ought  to 

•  be  better,  and  I  think  I  am  —  I  have  certainly  more 

•  muscular  energy,  but  have  an  unaccoimtable  indis- 

•  position  to  work  :  it  is  quite  a  burden  to  me.  I  cannot 

•  rouse  myself  to  it.  I  must  be  growing  idle.'  We 
offered  to  assist  him  in  copying,  &c.  He  thanked  us. 
saying  his  daughter  did  a  great  deal  of  writing  for 
him.  She  and  her  husband  helped  him  very  much, 
Mr.  W.  Tagg  was  not  only  wiU'tag  but  able  to  help 
him,  and  went  frequently  to  the  office,  and  rendered 
him  that  assistance  no  one  else  could. 

V  It  was  at  this  time  he  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Mrs. 
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'  Ince^  about  a  fortnight  ngo,  in  one  of  those  long, 
'  long  nights,  wh^i  I  used  to  count  the  hoars,  and 
'  hear  the  clock  strike  one,  two,  three,  four,  five»  six, 
'  — - 1  began  to  examine  myself,  and  asked  myseIC 
'  Well,  now,  suppose  you  should  die,  what  have  yo« 
'  in  prospect  in  a  future  state  ?  Are  you  dep^Kling 
'  upon  any  thing  ytm  hmve  dm^,  or  any  thing  jfem 
'  are,  for  acceptance  with  God  ?  Are  you  trusting 
'  to  any  thing,  or  have  you  any  other  hope  than  the 
'  infinite  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ?'  I  lodked 
'inwards  upon  myself, ^^— I  looked  «11  around, — / 
'  saw  and  felt  that  I  had  no  other.  Then  I  locked 
'  up  to  God.  I  cast  myself  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
'  All  was  clear — there  was  no  cloud.  I  felt  all  was 
'  right.  It  appeared  as  though  heaven  were  opened, 
'  and  I  had  communion  with  God  and  with  Chiist. 
'  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  curtain  dropt  between ;  and 
'  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  I  have  never  been  able 
'  to  realise  the  joy  I  felt  then,  in  prospect  of  makii^ 
'  my  escape  from  earth,  and  being  with  God ;  but 
'  I  felt  that  I  had  cast  anchor  within  the  vail. 
'  And  so  I  have ;  I  still  feel  that.^  This  was  the 
only  time  in  which  Mr.  Drew  spoke  of  his  personal 
religious  experience. 

''In  his  general  conversation  with  us,  he  dwelt 
much  on  his  removal  to  ComwaU,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  recovery  there ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  probability 
that  his  death  was  not  far  distant.  This  I  judge,, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  break  forth  in, 
sudden  ejaculations  of  prayer,  and  frequently  repei^ 
these  verses :  — 
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*  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 

*  Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 

*  Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

*  And  pleasures  hanish  pain.* 

'  There  I  shall  see  his  face, 

*  And  never,  never  sin ; 

*  There,  from  the  rivers  of  his  grace, 

*  Drink  endless  pleasures  in.' 

*  Far  from  a  world  of  grief  and  sin, 
'  With  God  etemallj  shnt  in  I' 

"  When  Mr.  D.  gave  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Clarke  s 
deaths  he  closed  the  relation  with  these  words :  — 

*  Nor  will  I  mourn  his  loss,  so  soon  to  follow !' 

"  One  day  in  the  last  week  he  was  with  us,  he  en- 
tered the  house  repeating  these  lines  in  Gray's  elegy  : 

'  The  breezjr  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
'The  swaUow  twittering  from  the  claj-bnilt  shed, 
'  The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  and  the  echoing  horn, 
'  No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed/ 

"  We  were  much  aflfected  at  the  time,  thinking 
how  soon  they  might  be  applicable  to  himself.  At 
this  period,  he  would  often  rouse  up  from  dozing  in 
an  easy  chair,  in  which  he  reclined  after  dinner,  ex- 
claiming, '  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are 
broken  up.^  They  were  indeed !  and  he  has  crossed 
the  flood !  His  enlarged  and  redeemed  spirit,  no  longer 
confined  to  a  house  of  day,  is  now  an  inhabitant  of 
'  those  regions  where  infirmity  cannot  enter,  and  where 
the  sunshine  of  knowledge  suffers  neither  diminution 
nor  eclipse.'  ''Hannah  G.  Ince/' 

'*  London,  April  2,  1839." 
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For  the  particulars  which  follo^«  the  reader  and 
the  biographer  are  indebted  to  a  lady  whose  name 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 

''It  has  often  been  remarked^  that '  when  the  miqd 
feels  the  most  intensely^  it  retains  the  least  power  to 
express  the  depth  of  its  feelings/  The  truth  of  thiB 
observation  I  feel,  in  reference  to  embodying  my  re- 
collections of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 
That  for  many  years  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and 
affectionate  regard*  is  one  of  my  highest  honours,  and 
its  influence  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  advantagea. 
From  my  youth  up,  I  had  heard  his  name  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  terms  of  great  regard  and 
respect,  and  my  imagination  had  figured  to  itself 
'  a  local  habitation'  for  the  '  name.' 

"  In  the  year  1815  I  saw  Mr.  Drew  for  the  firot 
time.  Some  business  had  called  him  to  London,  and 
he  soon  found  out  the  residence  of  his  old  friend.  Dr. 
A.  Clarke.  On  entering  the  room,  where  I  chanced 
to  be  sitting,  learning  a  lesson  I  believe,  he  spoke  to 
the  servant  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  manner,  so  peculiar, 
'  Tell  Dr.  Clarke  a  person  desires  to  see  him,'  that  I 
could  not  help  looking  up,  and  contrasting  his  man-* 
ner  and  tone  with  the  tall,  thin  figure  which  imme- 
diately sat  down,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand. 
Till  my  father  entered  the  room,  I  rudely  continued 
my  task;  when  his  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight 
at  seeing  the  still  nameless  person  before  me,  cast 
my  mind  into  great  perplexity  :  nor  was  it  relieved 
by  my  father  s  hurried  questions  of,  '  How  came  you 
'  to  London  ?  — What  has  brought  you  here  ?  — Why, 
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'*  man,  this  must  be  the  first  time  in  yonr  life  that  you 
'  have  ever  been  out  of  your  own  county  ? — Why  did 
'  you  not  send  up  your  name  ? — How  are  the  children, 
'  and  how  have  you  left  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Drew  ?' 
The  mental  perplexity  was  at  this  moment  relieved, 
and  instinctively  I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  stood  con- 
sciously ashamed  before  an  individual  whose  talents 
I  revered,  and  to  whom,  in  ignorance,  I  had  evincetl 
tlisrespect.     It  was  a  lesson  never  forgotten. 

"  The  death  of  Dr.  Clarke  seemed  to  astound  and 
overpower  Mr.  Drew  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  as  he  was 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  waiting  in  the  City- 
Road  burial-ground  for  the  arrival  of  the  remains  of 
his  old  friend,  that  he  appeared  desolate  with  grief, 
and  almost  prostrated  in  bodily  strength,  as  well  as  in 
spirit,  by  the  affectionate  interest  he  took  in  the  me- 
lancholy event.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  after  this 
painful  bereavement.  I  marked  the  change,  and  felt 
assured  that  the  arrow  which  had  pierced  my  honoured 
father's  heart,  had  nearly  reached  his  also.  He  was 
himself  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  rae,  and,  taking  both 
my  hands  in  his,  and  looking  most  afiectionately  at 
me,  he  said,  '  It  is  God,  my  dear  friend,  who  has 
'  afflicted,  and  He  will  heal :  I  can  say  nothing  to 
'  comfort  you ;  but  the  stroke  shall  not  be  heavier 
'  than  He  will  enable  you  to  bear :  I  know  your  loss 
'  can  never  be  supplied;  but  trust  in  the  God  of  your 
'  mercies,  and  through  His  strength  your  spirit  shall 
'  be  upheld.  I  ^ve  you  my  blessing :  it  is  all  I  have 
'  to  bestow.  May  the  God  of  your  father  be  your  God 
'  and  Father,  and  may  He  preserve  your  husband  and 
'  yonr  children  through  the  journey  of  this  life,  that 
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^we  may  aU  meet  in  heaven  sU  last^  for  Christ's 
'  sake/ 

''  Upon  my  revered  motjiei:  s  coming  to  town,  Mr. 
Dyew  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  her,  and  my 
mother  being  solicitous  of  seeing  him,  I  wrotei,  en- 
treating him  to  come  and  spend  the  following  89b- 
bath  with  us,  which  was  his  birth-day,  March  Sid, 
1833.  He  took  a  stage-coach  froiu  his  own  door  to 
ours ;  but  oh !  what  a  still  greater  change  had  the 
few  last  weeks  wrought!  his  head  was  depressed, 
his  step  exceedingly  infirm,  and  he  was  much  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  of  the  ride.  When  a  littlp 
recovered,  he  spoke  to  my.  beloved  mother  on  the 
subject  of  her  loss,  and  the  probabijity  that  he  should 
not  himself  lopg  survive  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  on 
whose  character  and  talents  he  frequently  expatiated 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  then  would  agaii^  relapse 
into  silence ;  or,  at  other  times,  repeat  verses  of 
hymns,  texts  of  scripture,  or  ejaculatory  prayers^  On 
placing  my  infant  in  his  arms,  for  his  blessing,  he 
said,  '  Grod  bless  you,  little  stranger !  You  are  just 
'  come  into  life, —  I  am  just  going  out  of  it.  My  life's 
'  journey  has  been  a  long,  but,  upon  the  wholcj  not  a 
'  hard  one :  —  may  yours  be  a  safe  one,  whether  it  be 
'  long  or  short  ^ 

"  Sometimes  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Drew's  youth  would 
appear  to  be  imaged  to  his  mind;  and  he  would  tell  of 
the  achievements  ot  his  young  life  and  vigour,  and 
add,  how  earnestly  he  longed  to  breathe  his  last 
breath  where  he  had  breathed  his  first,  and  to  lay  his 
bones  beside  those  of  his  dear  wife's ;  and  then,  look- 
ing down  upon  himself,  he  subjoined,  '  And  I  shall 
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*  have  little  but  bones  to  leave,  for  my  fleeb  is  nearly 
■  all  gone.' 

"  On  observing  me  distressed,  he  said,  •  Do  not 
'  grieve  for  me,  ray  dear  friend :   I  suffer  no  pain ; 

*  'tis  mere  debility.  I  may  rally  when  I  get  to  my 
'  native  air;  but  God  does  all  things  well.'  Then,  re- 
lapsing into  thought  fulness,  a  mournful  smile  settled 
itself  upon  his  face,  as,  taking  my  hand,  he  said, 

*  Yes,  ray  friend,  thus  it  is, 

'  Down  MarlboroOgli's  cheeks  the  tears  of  dotage  flow.' 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  a  little  steep  on  the  sofa, 
and  awoke  considerably  refresbed,  and  conversed 
freely  on  different  subjects,  wheu,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  stage  called  again  and  bore  him  away,  and 
I  saw  his  face  no  more  !  And  in  him  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  earliest,  one  of  ray  best,  one  of  my  most 
esteemed  friends ;  and  more  especially  after  I  had  lost 
my  own  honoured  parent,  Mr.  Drew  was  one  whom 
I  regarded  almost  as  a  second  father.  He  was  ever 
unvarying  in  his  friendship,  and  possessed  a  bene- 
volence and  beneficence  of  character  which  but  few 
equal :  he  was  extremely  social  in  his  disposition  and 
habits ;  always  instructive  and  interesting  in  his 
conversation ;  and  remarkable  for  tlic  amiability  and 
simplicity  of  his  manners.  None  could  know  him 
without  esteeming  as  well  as  respecting  him,  and  in 
every  way  profiting  by  his  society.  He  is  now  gone 
where  truth  exists  without  shadows,  and  all  is  for 
ever  '  light  in  His  light.' 

"  Mary  Ann  Smith." 

'*  SUke-NewinsioD,  Ma;,  IH33." 
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The  period  of  Mr,  Drew's  conversion  to  God, 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  Methodists'  society,  is  recorded 
on  a  plain  marble,  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  St. 
Austell.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  his  nativity 
have  given  expression  to  their  Ibelings  of  affectionate 
remembrance,  by  placmg  in  the  parish  church  a  very 
bandsopie  tabl^t^  bearing  this  inscription :  «— 

TQ  TH|I  MB1I0RY  OF 

SAMUEL  DREW, 

A    NATIYB   OF   THIS    PARISH, 

>I7HPSE  TALENTS  AS   A  METAPBTSIGA9.  WRITBR, 

UNAIDED  BT  EDUCATIONi 

RAISED  HIM   FROM  OBSCURITY 

INTO  HONOURABLE  NOTICE, 

AND  WHOSE  VIRTUES   AS   A   CHRISTIAN 

WON  VHB  ESTEEM  AND  AFFECTION 

OF  ALL  WHO  ^NEW  PIM. 

HE  WAS   BOIIN   MARp^  9^  1765, 

LIVED  IN  ST.  AUSTELL  UNTIL  JANUARY  1810, 

AND,  AFTER  AN   ABSENCE  OF  FOURTEEN   YEARS, 

DURING  WHICH  HE  CONDUCTED  A  LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

|IE  RETURNED  TO  END  HIS  DAYS  IN  HIS  NATIVE  GOUNTT« 

AS  HE  HAI>   LONG   DESIRED, 
AND  DIEI]|   AT  HELTON,   MARCH  29™  1833. 


TQ  RECOBD  THEIR  SENSE 

fW  Hlf  UTBRiaT   MBkiT  AMD  MOML  WORTH, 

■It  FELbOW-TOWHlMBR  4KD  PARUHIpNBRi 

HATE  ERECTED  THIS  TABLET. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

Mr.  Dreic's  pertonal  appearance  —  Bii   donteitic    hahtU  — 
Traiaing  of  his  children  —  His  affabitity  and  readineii  to    ' 
inttmet  —  Familiarily   in   correipondence  —  Singular   i*-   ' 
ttanee  of  mono-mania. 


The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Drew's  life  have  I>eeni  | 
narrated  in  nearly  chronological  ortler.  Other  par- 
ticulars, illustrative  of  his  character  and  talents,  we 
have  yet  to  notice.  To  these  a  brief  description  of 
his  personal  appearance  may  he  deemed  an  appro- 
priate introduction. 

Slender  in  form,  with  a  head  remarkably  small, 
his  stature  exceeded  the  common  height.  In  its 
repose,  his  dark,  expressive  eye  indicated  a  placid  dis- 
position, and  a  miad  at  ease ;  but  frequently  might  it 
be  seen,  either  beaming  with  gratitude  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  man,  or  lit  up  with  the  brilliancy  of 
mental  conception.  A  playful  or  an  arch  smile  often 
stole  over  those  features  on  which  the  lines  of  thought 
were  deeply  indented.  His  voice,  neither  harsh  nor 
melodious,  was  clear  and  powerful;  producing,  by 
the  firmness  of  its  intonations,  a  conviction  that  the 
speaker  was  no  ordinary  man.  Without  exhibiting 
the  polish  of  gentility,  his  gait  and  gesture  were  not 
ungraceful ;  while  a  genera!  rapidity  of  motion  indi- 
cated great  phybical  activity,  and  decision  of  pur[)u&e. 
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Aided  by  the  print  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  the 
verbal  portrait  thus  roughly  sketched,  the  fimcy  of 
the  reader  who  has  not  seen  Mr.  Drew  will,  perhaps, 
complete  the  likeness. 

''The  fixed  glance  of  his  eye,"  a  gentleman  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Mr.  D.  in  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life,  remarks,  ''  was  particularly  searching. 
When  I  first  became  known  to  him,  I  used  involun- 
tarily to  shrink  from  it.  He  seemed  to  be  searching 
the  secrets  of  one's  soul ;  yet  it  was  a  glance  entirely 
destitute  offierceness.^^  Another  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  was  known  about  the  time  of  his  first  becoming 
an  author,  observes  to  him,  in  a  letter  dated  1809, 
''  Your  restless  mind  abhors  indolence,  as  men  tw 
frequently  abhor  exertion.  From  your  very  itMtftif, 
I  am  led  to  calculate  upon  some  future  enterprise ; 
and  be  that  what  it  may,  you  will  not  attempt  it  but 
on  a  conviction  of  personal  adequacy.'^ 

Whatever  change  his  features  may  have  sustained, 
through  advancing  age,  a  circumstance  related  by 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease  shews,  that,  in 
their  general  expression,  they  must  have  continued 
from  his  early  manhood  with  little  alteration.  Riding 
to  his  office,  as  he  was  latterly  accustomed,  he  was 
asked  by  a  person  who  sat  opposite  to  him  in  the 
vehicle,  if  he  were  not  called  Drew ;  and,  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  gentleman  remarked, 
"  You  and  I,  sir,  were  next-door  neighbours  at  Craft- 
hole/'  "  How  long  is  it,  sir,  since  you  lived  there?'* 
inquired  Mr.  D.  "About  fifty  years."  "  And  have 
you  not  seen  me  since  ?"  "  Never,  sir,  till  now/^ 
was  the  answer. 
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In  describing  Mr.  Drew's  Domestic  Habits,  tho 
reader's  attention  is  chiefly  directi'd  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  1805  —  the  year  in  which  he  relin- 
quished trade  for  literature,  and  was  enabled  to  follow 
a  systematic  distribution  of  bis  time.  Previously  to 
this,  the  frequent  and  irregular  calls  of  business 
scarcely  jiermitted  the  formation,  much  less  the  pur- 
suit, of  any  settled  plan. 

That  time  might  be  'taken  by  the  forelock,' which 
was  one  of  his  favourite  phrases  and  rules  of  conduct, 
the  family  clock  was  kept  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
advance  of  the  town  time.  When  this  clock  struck 
seven,  he  regularly  rose,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
and,  if  the  weather  permitted,  walked  till  eight,  the 
family  breakfast  hour.  Sometimes  this  walk  would 
be  solitary ;  but  usually  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
children,  and  their  young  companions.  To  join  his 
morning  walk  was  esteemed  a  privilege.  Kven  the 
little  ones  were  eager  to  be  of  the  party ;  —  for  the 
child  that  was  too  young  to  keep  pace  with  the  othci-s 
generally  rode  upon  his  father's  back  or  shoulder. 
In  this  manner  Mr.  Drew's  first  morning  hour  was 
spent,  not  idly,  but  in  delivering  lectures  on  some 
topic  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  interesting  to 
his  young  disciples.  Grammar  was  frequently  the 
subject  —  at  other  times,  geography  —  at  others, 
natural  science,  drawn  from  any  object  which  might 
happen  to  strike  his  or  the  children's  attention  —  and 
sometimes,  a  rehearsal  of  poetry.  In  fair  weather, 
as  duly  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  might  he  be  seen 
returning,  with  sometimes  half-a-dozen  children  or 
more  in  coraj^ny ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  party 
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was  often  a  signal  to  the  neighbours  that  the  hour  of 
eight  had  arrived. 

From  eight  to  nine  was  occupied  by  the  momiiig 
repast  and  fondly  devotion.  At  this^  a  chapter  was 
read  by  one  of  his  children ;  on  each  of  whom,  if 
capable  of  reading,  the  duty  devolved  in  soccession. 
Unless  the  portion  of  scripture  appeared  to  require 
explanation^  the  reading  was  followed  immediately 
by  an  extemporaneous  prayer^  in  which  Mr.  Drew 
manifested  the  liveliest  feeling  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  dependants^  and  all  whose  welfare  mighty  at 
the  itime^  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  then  entered  his 
study^  which  he  never  designated  by  a  more  classical 
name  than  his  chandler,  and  generally  continued 
there^  with  the  interruption  only  of  dinner  and  tea, 
until  seven  o'clock ;  nor  was  this  room  interdicted  to 
his  children^  while  they  refrained  from  noise.  On 
those  evenings  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  on 
grammar,  &c.,  he  left  his  study  at  an  earlier  hour  — 
these  lectures  occupying  his  time  from  six  to  eight. 

Independently  of  his  engagement  with  his  pupils, 
he  regarded  seven  as  his  hour  for  '  leaving  work.' 
A  portion  of  two  or  three  evenings  weekly  was 
devoted  to  the  public  duties  of  religion :  —  his  other 
vacant  hours  were  either  given  to  the  society  of  his 
friends  —  to  conversation  with  his  children  —  to 
occasional  correspondence  —  to  visiting  the  sick — or 
to  the  reading  of  such  books  as  did  not  foil  within  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  The  only  time  in 
which  he  was  wholly  released  from  mental  exercise^ 
was  the  period  immediately  preceding  his  retiring  to 
rest.     After  supper  the  adults  of  the  family  were 
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summoned  together  ibr  their  evening  devotion,  which 
varied  from  that  of  the  morning  in  the  omission  o(  I 
reading  the  scriptures.     Mr.  Drew  then  adjourned  tof.  [ 
the  kitchen,  to  smoke  his  pijie  of  tobacco ;  and  thus*  1 
terminated  the  daily  routine.* 

Though  a  smoker,  he  did  not  yield  himself  up  t 
an  inordinate  use  of  the  narcotic  leaf.  If  the  cloudy 
wreath  sometimes  curled  around  his  brow,  it  was  ii 
with  him,  as  with  Dr.  Parr,  the  atmosphere  which  he 
hourly  hrealhcd.  Two  pipes  a  day  —  one  after  din- 
ner and  one  before  bed-time — were  the  usual  limits 
of  his  self-indulgence,  and  these  he  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  where  he  deemed  their  introtluction  would 
be  offensive.  The  determined  hostility  of  his  friend' 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  to  the  ordinary  use  of  tobacco  he 
very  well  knew  ;  and,  when  at  bis  house,  he  imposed 
upon  himself  entire  abstinence.  On  one  occasion, 
(he  Doctor  said  to  him,  after  dinner,  "  Well,  friend 
Drew,  do  you  wish  for  a  pipe?"     "Were  I  in  any 

•  A  ^Dung  lady  Willi  wlium  Mr.  Drew  occasionally  corro- 
spoudod  wriles  tu  liim  tlius,  in  1600 :  "  1  am  much  picatoil,  untl 
suBietinies  diverlitd,tulieiir  p«a|ile  relate  some  unecdole  ol'you. 
How  tliej'  obtain  tlieir  intelligence  Heaven  knows,  —  but  I 
believe  tbey  suuielime»  invent  it.  I  really  think  some  imagine 
lliat  you  neitlter  eal,  driuk.  nor  deep,  as  other  [wople.  Assur- 
ing some  of  luy  acqaaintunees,  lliat  I  saw  you  at  your  door,  as 
I  rode  through  St.  Austell.  I  was  asked  a  iliousaiid  questioiis 
about  jour  uppearance :  and  I  coufowoded  them  at  once,  by 
telling  tlieni  that  f  hail  conversed  with  you.  '  Uow  did  you 
^t  introduced?'  they  inquired.  •  NonsoBse.  said  I  — intro- 
duced ?  —  It  is  customary  for  the  great  peophj  ibul  pass 
througli  St.  Austell  to  call  on  Mr.  Drtw,  and  of  course  I  did.' 
So  they  stared  at  ray  impudence,  as  tlicy  considered  it;  and  I 
d»l  their  folly." 
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other  place/*  replied  Mr.  Drew, "  I  should  probaUj 
answer  ye*."  "Oh !"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  you  de- 
sire it,  you  shall  have  a  pipe  now,  on  the  conditi<m 
of  your  going  outside  the  back  door  to  smoke :  ^- 
within  my  house  no  such  unseemly  practice  is  al- 
lowed.'' This  accommodation  was  declined.  Others, 
who  knew  Mr.  D.'s  predilection,  whenever  he  was  to 
be  their  guest,  always  made  due  provision  of  the  pipe 
and  '  fragrant  weed ;'  but  he  would  never  consent  to 
use  them,  unless  permission  were  given  for  his  re- 
tiring to  the  kitchen  or  the  open  air,  as  the  tempe* 
rature  and  convenience  might  determine. 

So  fond  was  he  of  warmth,  that,  in  the  hottest  day 
of  summer,  he  would  sit  by  the  fire,  while  smoking, 
unless  he  could,  as  a  substitute,  bask  in  the  sun. 
"  I  hear  people  complain  of  the  heat,"  he  has  said ; 
"  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  found  a  summer's  day  in 
which  the  thermometer  might  not  have  risen  several 
degrees  without  subjecting  me  to  inconvenience.** 

Not  Dr.  Clarke  himself  could  inveigh  in  stronger 
terms  against  the  '  abuse  of  tobacco'  than  Mr.  Drew, 
although  accustomed  to  its  daily  use.  He  might 
have  seconded  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hall  on  the 
Doctors  pamphlet,  ''I  can't  refute  his  arguments* 
and  I  can't  give  up  smoking  ;"  but  the  latter  negative 
he  would  have  made  conditional  rather  than  absolute. 

One  evening,  in  1830,  in  a  friendly  party,  he  was 
censuring,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  no  vety  gentle 
terms,  this  'expensive,  idle,  dirty,  and  dissipated 
habit,'  which,  (turning  to  the  ladies)  he  observed, 

**  banishes  for  hoars 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilixes  ours.** 


w 
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"But  how  comes  it,  sir,"  inquired  ohe  of  the  comiiany, 
'■  that  you,  who  s{)eak  no  much  against  smoking,  have 
adopted  the  filthy  practice,  as  you  term  it?"  "  If, 
madam,  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  would  not  take 
it  up ;  but,  having  formed  the  habit  of  smoking,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  abstain.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  young  man  I  knew  many  years  ago, 
and  you  will  see  how  these  things  are  sometimes 
begun,"  He  then,  as  of  a  third  person,  related  his 
own  adventure  among  the  smugglers,  wbicli  the 
reader  will  find  in  section  6,  and  added,  "  The  con- 
sequence of  this  night's  exposure  was,  that  the  young 
man  had  a  wound  on  one  of  his  tegs  nearly  three 
jears,  which  nothing  could  cure.  An  ac(|uainlancc 
of  his  recommended  him  to  try  smoking :  —  he  did  so, 
and  the  wound  soon  healed ;  though  whether  troui 
that  or  another  cause  he  could  not  say.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  continued  smoking  as  an  idle  habit,  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  now  alive  and  well,  and  is 
;re  to  tell  you  the  tale." 


The  sabbath,  being  a  day  of  rest,  Mr.  Drew  did 
not  take  his  ordinary  morning  walk.  Heven  o'clock 
was  the  hour  for  commencing  the  services  uf  the  day, 
in  the  Methodist  chapel,  by  public  prayer,  and  thither 
he  always  repaired.  At  the  family  worship,  on  this 
morning,  all  the  children  who  were  able  read,  in 
rotation,  and  in  a  similar  manner  they  were  expected 
to  read  after  dinner.  On  this  day,  too,  especially, 
he  sought  opportunities  of  acquainting  his  children 
with  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christiaaity. 
These  he  seldom  communicated  in  a  direct  manner. 
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lest  he  should  awaken  a  repugnance  to  religious  in-* 
struction.  By  proposing  some  question  or  subject 
for  consideration,  he  endeavoured  to  elicit  inquiry, 
and  to  make  them  think  closely  and  seriously  about 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  Nor  was  this 
method  peculiar  to  his  sabbath  instruction.  The 
subject  changed  with  the  day,  but  his  manner  of 
teaching  was  uniform.  He  adopted  no  particular 
system  for  the  mental  culture  of  his  children.  They. 
received  the  common  school  education,  and  he  soooie- 
times  inquired  into  their  proficiency, — taking  care, 
that,  in  those  points  with  which  he  was  himself  con- 
versant, they  should  be  well  grounded,  and  able  to 
render  a  reason  at  each  progressive  step.  His  object 
was  not  merely  to  store  the  memory  of  his  children, 
or  of  other  young  persons  who  wished  to  benefit  by 
his  teaching,  Ijut  to  lead  them  to  think. 

During  Mr.  Drew's  residence  in  St.  Austell,  there 
was  no  forenoon  service  in  the  Methodist  chqiel 
there  —  this  being  commenced  at  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  when  he  visited 
Cornwall  in  1819.  The  sabbath  forenoon  was  there- 
fore Mr.  D.^s  chief  time  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  his  household,  and  for  his  own  preparation  for  the 
pulpit.  He  never  esteemed  himself  a  dissenter ;  and, 
though  not  a  due  attendant,  was  often  seen  at  the 
parish  church.  Indeed,  it  used  to  be  a  common  re- 
mark, that  when  Mr.  Drew  had  to  preach  in  the  after- 
noon at  St.  Austell,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  church  in 
the  morning.  His  sermons  being  too  original  and 
unique  to  favour  the  supposition  that  he  attended  to 
collect  ideas,  or  to  furnish  himself  from  he  armouiy  of 
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another^  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  exercise  of  puUic 
devotion^  he  sought  that  quickening  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  desired  to  engage  in  his  own  ministerial 
work. 

It  has  been  already  intimated^  that,  while  Mr.  D. 
was  in  trade,  the  kitchen  was  his  study,  and  his  wife  s 
bellows  his  portable  desk.  A  lady,  who  delighted 
greatly  in  his  conversation,  says,  *'  I  used  sometimes 
to  go  into  his  house  of  an  evening,  to  gossip  with  him ; 
but  whenever  I  saw  the  bellows  oH  his  ktaee,  I  knew 
it  was  time  to  retreat  — -  there  was  no  more  talking 
then.  It  was  a  sure  sign  to  all  of  us,  that  he  wanted 
no  company.^'  In  later  years  he  Wrote  standing  at 
a  high  desk,  only  sitting  to  read ;  and  this  was  his 
constant  habit  as  long  as  he  continued  his  literary 
labours. 

Adopting  as  a  maxim,  and  rule  of  conduct.  Pope' s 
couplet  — 

**  HoDonr  and  shamo  from  no  oonditioD  rise : 
Act  well  your  part,  —  there  all  the  honoar  lies," — 

frequently,  after  he  had  attained  celebrity  as  an  author, 
he  performed  menial  offices,  the  propriety  of  which 
may  be  thought  questionable.  He  felt  no  sdhiple 
either  at  going  into  the  street  with  a  broom  and  wheel- 
barrow, to  do  the  work  of  a  scavenger,  as  fieur  as  his 
premises  extended,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ap- 
prentices, to  carry  into  the  cellar  his  winter  stock  of 
coals,  which  were  not  delivered  in  sacks,  but  tilted 
from  the  cart  into  the  road.  Some  one  intimating  to 
him,  that  |ie  was  thus  compromising  his  dignity,  he 
replied,  "  The  man  who  is  ashamed  to  carry  in  his 
own  coals  deserves  to  sit  all  the  winter  by  an  empty 
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grate/^  One  day,  after  using  the  broom^  he  came 
into  his  house  highly  amused^  saying, ''  I  have  leamt 

a  new  text.    Mr. ,  who  passed  just  now  said. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Drew,  I  see  you  are  fulfilling  that  passagi 
of  scripture.  Let  every  man  sweep  before  his  ewn 
dowV 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  this  was  a  mere  exhi- 
bition of  assumed  humility ;  nor  was  it  a  practice  newly 
adopted.  It  was  commenced  with  his  business,  and 
it  had  become  habitual :  for  being  '  full  of  wise  saws 
and  modem  instances,^  he  used  frequently  to  allege, 
that,  'he  who  would  not  save  a  feather  would  never 
be  worth  a  goose.^  Possibly  he  continued  his  former 
habits  when  his  circumstances  did  not  render  them 
necessary,  to  check  such  feelings  of  self-complacency 
as  public  applause  might  foster,  and  to  perpetuate  in 
his  recollection  '  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was 
digged/  Nor  were  his  benevolent  feelings  without 
their  influence  on  these  occasions ;  though  in  later 
years  he  admitted,  that  to  save  money  in  such  a  man- 
ner for  purposes  oi  charity,  when,  by  furnishing  em- 
ployment, both  giver  and  receiver  might  be  equaUy 
benefited,  was  folse  benevolence. 

In  matters  of  domestic  management  Mr.  Drew 
rarely  interfered.  He  used  jocosely  to  say,  "  I  endea- 
vour to  get  the  money,  and  my  good  wife  manages  to 
spend  it :  —  I  seldom  inquire  how.  She  gives  me 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes ;  and  what  more  can  a  man 
desire  ?'^  On  one  occasion,  when  household  economy 
was  a  topic  of  conversation,  he  remarked,^  *'  I  would 
recommend  the  men  to  leave  that  matter  entirely  to 
their  wives,  who  understand  it  better.    When  I  was 
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first  married  I  used  to  go  to  market ;   hut  having 
provwl  my  want  of  discernment  by  a  purchase  in  which  1 
I  thought  I  had  made  a  most  profitable  bargain,  I  I 
was  thenceforward  dismissed  from  office." 

An  instance  of  his  indirect  method  of  hinting  at  s  ' 
defect  in  domestic  arrangements  will  be  seen  in  the  1 
following,  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a 
letter,  and  designed  probably  for  the  servan  I's  penisal : 

"  Amidst  the  wonders  Islington  can  boast. 
Thai  ivliicL  must  puzzle  and  aui'prise  ns  most, 
And  give  to  bold  credulity  a  shock. 
Is  Drew  &t  breakfast  before  eight  o'clock  !" 

In  the  TRAINING  OF  HIS  CHILDREN,  though  he  I 
did  not  at  all  times  sjiare  the  rod,  he  seldom  resorted 
to  it;  knowing  that  its  frequent  use  blunts  the  finer 
feelings  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  degi-ades 
the  child  into  the  mere  animal.     His  reluctance  to  i 
adopt  coercive  measures  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  singular  and  amusing  agreement  with  ona  i 
of  his  boys,  who  inherited  much  of  his  own  youthiiil  j 
temper.    The  instrument  was  foundamonghispapers,  , 
formally  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  several  witnesses. 

"  I Drew,  of  the  parisL  of  St.  Austell,  in  tbe  county  oC  1 

"  Cornwall,  do,  of  my  own  free  consent,  promise  nnto  my  fatbar, 
"  Sunnet  Drew,  and  unto  my  molber,  Honour  Drew,  and  the  { 
"  fu&iljTi  that  I  will  endearour  to  bcbave  in  a  moch  bettor  J 
"  DiAnner  in  futuro  Iban  I  have  behaved  during  the  last  yeaft  1 
"  I  will  engine  not  to  run  into  the  streets  when  they  forbid  ni 
"  nor  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  which  they  shall  point  ouL  i 
"  When  I  have  liberty  to  go  out,  1   will  endeavour  to  avoid  J 
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*'  such  company  as  they  dislike,  to  leaye  off  speaking  bad 
**  words,  and  to  keep  my  clothes  as  dean  as  I  cmn,  aa  well  as 
*'  scrape  my  shoes  whenerer  I  come  into  the  house.  I  also 
**  promise,  that  I  will  be  as  peaceable  as  I  can,  when  I  am  at 
*'  home ;  that  I  will  not  be  noisy  or  troublesome  b»  I  hmve  been, 
"  nor  keep  my  tongne  a-going  about  things  which  do  not  con- 
**  cem  me ;  that  I  will  not  leave  the  doors  open  when  I  pass 
**  in  or  out,  nor  shut  them  in  a  noisy  manner,  nor  go  up  stain 
**  with  my  dirty  shoes,  especially  when  I  am  told  not  to  do  so. 
*'  I  also  promise  that  I  will  go  quietly  to  bed  in  the  evenings, 
**  when  I  am  desired,  without  being  troublesome  to  the  person 
**  who  may  put  me ;  and  in  all  other  things  shew,  to  the  utmost 
"  of  my  power,  that  a  reformation  has  taken  place  in  my 
"  behaviour.  In  consideration  of  the  above  condifions  being 
'*  fulfilled,  it  is  promised,  on  the  part  of  8amucl  Drew,  that 
"  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  shall  beat  ■  Drew, 

"  or  give  biro  unpleasant  language,  but  treat  him  with  tender- 
'*  ness  and  love,  according  to  his  good  conduct.  And  it  is 
'*  furthermore   promised  unto  ■  Drew,  that,  during  the 

*'  whole  time  of  his  good  behaviour,  he  shall  receive  (besides 
**  his  usual  pocket  money)  one  penny  weekly,  which,  with  any 
'*  other  money  tliat  he  may  choose  to  bring,  shall  be  lodged  in 
**  his  father's  hands,  until  a  sum  be  saved  sufficient  to  buy  a 
"  watch.  To  enter  the  above  sums,  a  book  shall  be  kept  by 
his  father,  in  which  they  shall  be  regularly  inserted,  which 

book Drew  shall  see  whenever  he  shall  so  requesL 

**  For  the  due  performance  of  the  above  conditions,  we  have 
'*  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  first  day  of  January, 
'*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  from  which  day 
'*  this  agreement  is  to  take  place. 
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" •  Drkw, 

"  Samuel   •  Drew, 

"  Honour  *  Drew.'' 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 

(being  Jirst  duly  stamped)  in 

the  presence  of 

"  A.  B."«5tc.&c. 
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Few  fathers  manifesteti  such  strong  paternal  attach- 
ment as  Mr.  Drew.  His  children's  welfare  always 
claimeil  his  attention.  Daily  and  hourly  their  best 
interests  were  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  There 
was  no  austerity  in  his  manner,  tending  to  repel  them 
from  his  company.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  the  most  absurd  or  extravagant 
theories  which  they  might  hazanl,  in  morality  or  re- 
ligion; and,  instead  of  checking  any  remark  because 
it  might  savour  of  impiety,  he  heard  every  argument 
they  could  adduce  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  and 
then,  by  reasoning  with  them,  endeavoured  to  expose  ] 
the  fallacy  of  their  opinions.  Thus  imperceptibly, 
yet  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  would  he  fortify 
their  minds  against  pernicious  doctrines,  and  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  most  important  truths.  The  con- 
fidence of  his  elder  children  he  thus  gained  ;  and  the 
affection  of  the  juniors  was  always  bestowed  upon  a 
parent  who  would  become  their  playmate,  and  tell 
them  stories  without  end.  Though  he  could  not  pre-  , 
vent  their  mixing  with  others,  in  and  out  of  school-  , 
hoars,  he  strove  to  guard  them,  by  his  precepts, 
against  evil  example.  "To  keep  my  children  wholly 
from  bad  associates,"  he  has  said,  "  is  out  of  my 
power.  I  can  only  endeavour,  to  instil  good  prin- 
ciples, shew  them  a  good  example,  and  commend  \ 
them  in  prayer  to  God." 

As  they  advanced  towards  maturity,  their  religious  * 
culture  became  a  more  esjtecial  object  of  his  regard. 
His  letters  to  them  were  fraught  with  the  most  valu-  ■• 
able  and  affectionate  advice ;  and  in  these  written  ' 
instructions,  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  Christian,  and 
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love  of  the  parent  were  combined  with  hiS  wmited 
familiarity.  To  his  youngest  daughter,  who^  after  his 
removal  from  St.  Austell,  and  especially  after  Mis. 
Drew's  decease,  became  his  personal  charge,  he  was 
accustomed  to  address,  upon  her  birth-day^  a  km 
admonitory  lines.  One  of  these  addresses  we  inseMi, 
not  as  a  specimen  of  poetry,  but  as  a  proof  of 
affection. 

''TO   MY   DAUGHTER  MARY,   ON   HER  SEVENTBBIITH 

BIRTH-DAY. 

'*  Accept,  dear  Mary,  on  thy  natal  day, 

Tbit  kind  expression  of  a  fatber's  love  : 
Warm  from  bis  beart  it  flows,  witbont  decay » 

To  tboe  in  deeds  —  in  prayer  to  God  above. 

Thy  cbildbood  pl»t,  but  not  matored  in  years, 
Tby  parents  view  tbee  in  a  path  of  strife. 

And  watch  those  steps  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears 
That  soon  will  stamp  tby  destiny  for  life. 

The  dangerous  ocean  which  tby  bark  must  sail 
Has  rocks  and  shoak  unseen,  or  found  too  late  ; 

And.  those  who  venture  under  passion's  gale 
Will  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of  fate. 

Taught  from  thy  youth  those  tempting  scenes  to  shun 
Where  serpents  lurk  beneath  delusive  flowers. 

Whore  folly's  minions  dance  and  are  undone. 
By  fashion  led  to  dissipation's  bowers;  — 

Revere  the  precepts  which  instruction  gives : 
Experience,  reason,  urge  thee  to  be  wise. 

A  father's  voice  may  warn  while  yet  he  lives ; 
O  may  Heaven's  counsel  lead  thee  when  he  dies ! 
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A  Power  unseen  o'er  all  thy  steps  presides^ 
To  guard  thy  feet  in  virtue's  sacred  road. 

Tlio  cross  atones  —  the  Saviour^s  Spirit  guides 
From  vice  and  sorrow  to  the  throne  of  God. 


(( 


An  aged  widow  should  thy  mother  prove, 

Who  nursed  and  cherished  thee  with  tender  care, 

Repay  that  kindness  with  a  daughter's  love. 
And  in  thy  comforts  let  her  olaim  a  sharei. 

Should  he  who  writes  prove  destitute,  forlorn, 
Wrinkled  and  grey, —  his  lingering  hours  beguile : 

Age  and  decrepitude  O  do  not  scorn. 
But  cheer  his  evening  with  a  filial  smile. 

Then,  when  thy  parents,  summoned  to  the  skies, 
No  more  admonbh,  or  thy  actions  see, 

A  generation  yet  unborn  may  rise, 
To  pay  those  duties  rendered  now  by  thee.'' 

**  Samuel  Drew." 

Sept.  10, 1826/' 


It  was  an  aflfecting  and  a  salemn  season^  when,  on 
the  day  of  his  wife*s  funeral^  though  heart-broken 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  his  sudden  bereave- 
ment^ he  feelingly  commended  his  assembled  children, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Divine  protection ;  prayed  that  the 
afflictive  dispensation  might  be  sanctified  to  their 
eternal  welfore ;  and,  with  a  fond  fietther's  heart,  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  heaven  on  them  and  all  their 
concerns. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Mr.  Drew  as  im- 
maculate. In  attempting  a  fiuthfhl  moral  picture 
the  blemishes  should  be  shewn  as  well  as  the  beau- 
ties; nor  does  his  character  require  that  any  part 
should  be  'cast  discreetly  into  shade/  With  the 
sentiment  so  admirably  expressed  by  a  recent  writer, 
we  fully  accord :  **  It  behoves  us,  with  christian  dis- 
crimination, to  distinguish  between  grace  and  nature 
to  give  to  God  his  own  glory,  and  refer  to  men  their 
own  infirmities.^^^  But  so  few  and  so  trivial,  in  the 
eye  of  affection,  were  Mr.  D.'s  defects,  that  to  partis 
cularize  them  is  a  task  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  Drew  was  habitually  careful  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  On  noticing  a  display  of  unnecessary  rigour, 
or  a  want  of  sympathy  for  a  wounded  spirit,  he  has 
often  quoted^  as  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  fine  expression 
of  Cowper, 

**  The  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  addrefs 
May  be  foUowedy  perhaps,  by  a  smile." 

Yet,  at  times,  when  his  own  children  were  in  fault, 
his  reproofs  were  very  severe.  Blended  with  his 
prevailing  good  nature,  there  was  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  natural  sarcastic  humour,  which,  in  his 
parental  censures,  he  was  not  always  careful  to  re- 
press. It  was  never  unkindly  meant,  but  its  pungency 
sometimes  inflicted  an  unintentional  wound. 

If  we  add  to  this,  that,  from  his  keen  perception  of 
moral  order,  he  could  not  witness  the  most  trivial 
deviation  without  very  uncomfortable  sensations,  and 

*  Gregory's  Memoir  of  Robert  Hall. 
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that  his  love  of  propriety  amounted  to  an  almost 
morbid  feeling,  we  shall  have  eiuimerated  the  im- 
perfections in  his  domestic  character.  In  every 
other  view,  we  believe,  his  excellencies  were  con- 
spicuous, 

'  And  cvea  his  faiIiD§;9  loaned  to  virtue's  side.' 

^gentleman  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  remarks, 
"  In  all  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Drew  I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  him  hut  what  was  calculated  to  excite 
esteem  and  respect.  His  amiable  diB[)osition  was 
never  overturned  by  peevishness  or  irritability  of 
mind,  even  in  the  decline  of  his  years,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  constitution." 


Affability  and  readiness  to  teach  were  al- 
ways traits  in  Mr.  Drew's  disposition.  "  His  nature," 
as  a  lady  who  knew  him  well,  expresses  it,  "  was  a 
compound  of  kindness;"  and  he  was  the  beloved 
Mentor  of  all  the  young  persons  of  his  acquaintance. 
Ever  Eamiliar  and  accessible,  they  felt  no  scruple  in 
stating  to  him  their  difficulties,  or  in  making  him, 
what  he  was  always  ready  to  be,  their  confidential 
and  friendly  adviser.  Feelings  of  admiration  could 
not  be  repressed,  on  seeing  the  timid  virgin  hanging 
with  filial  confidence  upon  his  arm,  and  drinking  in 
knoVvledge  from  his  hps ;  or  the  stripling,  listening 
to  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  and  watching  every 
significant  gesture,  while  he,  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate concern, 

'  AUarcd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  tho  v/ny.' 
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"  For  youig  persons  Mr.  Drew  bad  a  particular 
regards  and  invariably  drew  them  aronnd  him,  evine^ 
ing  the  greatest  interest  for  their  wdfiure.  He  knew 
the  many  shoals  and  qmckeiands  on  which,  withool 
guidance,  they  might  make  fatal  shipwreck ;  andL 
while  enforcing  the  importance  and  benefit  of  reli- 
gion, he  added  to  it  the  diligent  employment  of  time. 
'  Youth'  he  observed^  '  is  the  period  in  which  to  lay 
up  a  rich  store  of  information.  It  will  prove  like  a 
warehouse  foil  of  various  kinds  of  timber,  all  of  wludi 
will  be  essentiaUy  usefol  to  the  skilful  workman,  wbm 
he  shall  have  got  his  tools  about  him,  and  learaed 
expertness  in  their  use.  The  timber  he  will  thn 
find  ready  to  shape  and  fiishion  into  the  forms  suited 
to  times  and  circumstances.'  With  anecdotes  of  his 
own  life  he  would  also  occasionally  enliven  the  social 
circle,  deducing  bom  all,  reasons  for  and  incentives 
to  diligence.*^  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  lady  who 
had  often  listened  to  his  fiimiliar  instructions. 

There  was  a  pious  old  woman,  a  Methodist,  at 
whose  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Austell,  Mr. 
Drew  used  frequently  to  call,  on  a  sabbath  momii^. 
Here  he  often  met  with  yoimg  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  religious  society,  who  came  thither  for 
serious  conversation.  With  these,  when  time  pe^ 
mitted»  he  would  enter  into  a  discussion  of  sudi 
religious  topics  as  might  be  suggested,  answer  ques- 
tions, and  clear  up  difficulties.  This  became  a 
frequent  levee  of  Mr.  Drew's,  and  was  sure  to  be 
well  attended.  When  he  perceived  any  diffidence  or 
backwaidness  among  Im  young  friends,  in  proposing 
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to  him  their  doubts,  he  urged  them  to  cast  aside  all 
such  needless  reserve.  "  Questions,"  he  would  remark, 
"  are  the  keys  that  unlock  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge. It  ia  better  to  admit  your  ignorance  than  to 
shew  it.  The  candid  inquirer  is  "always  welcome ; 
and  don't  fear  hazarding  a  blunder  now  and  then. 
Remember  that  he  who  never  made  a  blunder  never 
made  a  discovery." 

An  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Drew  formed,  in  the 
year  1829,  with  a  young  lady,  who,  without  introduc- 
tion, sought  his  counsel,  and  maintained  with  liim  a 
frequent  correspondence,  is  another  instance  of  his 
Eiccessibility  and  readiness  to  impart  instruction. 
The  origin  of  their  intimacy  he  Uius  explains  to  the 
lady's  brother : — 

"  The  first  letter  I  received  from  your  sister  was 
anonymous.  —  proposing  a  variety  of  abstruse  ques- 
tions, on  which  the  writer  desired  me  to  give  my 
opinion.  As  the  letter  contained  an  expansion  of 
mind  which  forcibly  struck  me,  I  felt  a  wish  to  know 
who  the  writer  was.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  short 
note,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  alluded 
to  above,  but  observed, '  that,  in  sending  it  without  a 
name,  the  writer  had  defeated  his  own  purpose,  by 
betraying  that  want  of  confidence  which  deprived 
correspondence  of  its  basis.'  This  produceti  from 
your  sister  a  letter  written  in  her  own  name,  with 
Uiis  intelligent  apology  for  the  former,  —  that,  being 
a  school-girl,  she  concealed  her  name,  lest  her 
situation  should  prevent  her  from  receiving  those 
answers  to  her  various  questions,  which  she  desired. 
Astonished  at  finding  a  girl  at   school  capable  of 
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■ 

proposing  questions  on  which  the  learned  world  had 
been  divided,  from  the  first  dawn  of  science  to  the 
present  day,  I  gave  her  the  best  replies  which  the 
limits  of  a  long  letter  would  allow.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  oi^  correspondence." 

One  of  Mr.  Drew^s  young  female  friends^  when 
announcing  to  him  her  expected  residence  in  his 
neighbourhood  after  a  long  absence,  writes,  in  182% 
''  I  hope  to  see  much  of  you,  to  talk  frequently  to 
you,  and  once  again  share  your  kind  instructions.  I 
shall  again  mark  the  argumentative  position  of  your 
finger,  the  rogueish  turn  of  your  expressive  eye«  and 
hear  your  affectionate  exhortations  to  avoid  evil  and 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good." 

The  Moral  Tales  of  Samuel  Wesley  he  greatly 
admired.  He  had  committed  them  to  memory,  be^ 
cause  of  their  point  and  humour,  for  which  he  had 
always  a  keen  relish ;  and  his  fiiendly  admonitions 
to  his  female  acquaintances  were  frequently  mingled 
with  quotations  from  'the  Cobbler,'  'the  Mastiff,' 
and  'the  Basket.'  A  lady,  whom  he  had  given 
away  at  the  altar,  remarks,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  shortly  after  her  marriage,  "  I  always  take  care 
to  'pin  the  basket,'  and  I  have  not  attempted  to 
ride  the  mastiff  yet."  To  one  of  his  daughters  he 
presented  a  copy  of  these  tales,  with  this  memo- 
randum appended  to  'the  Basket;'  "Let  no  female 
acquaintance  of  mine  be  married,  until  she  can  repeat 
this  piece.  —  Samuel  Drew." 

The  letters  which  follow,  furnish  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Drew  s  familiar  epistolary  instructions. 
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"  SI.  AiKlcll,  AiirilM,  lAIS. 
"  Mv    BEAR    FriI-.N1>, 

"  Although  many  mootlis  have  elapsed 
since  1  wrote  you  last,  this  letter  will  inform  you  that 
omission  implies  neither  forgetfulness  nor  neglect. 
1  frequently  thiuk  of  the  few  pleasing  hours  we  spent 
together,  both  at  Harpur-street  and  at  St.  John's- 
square.  But  these  hours  are  gone  for  ever;  and 
■  Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrani-c  !' 

"  When  I  left  London,  I  had  some  expectation  of 
revisiting  it  about  this  time;  hut  a  train  of  circum- 
stances prevents  me  from  fulfilling  my  wishes.     I, 
however,  look  forward  to  this  time  twelve-months, 
when,  if  life  and  health  permit,  1  hope  again  to  see 
it.     But  this,  i  expect,  will  be  the  last  time  for  life; 
and  you  will  not  be  there,  neither  do  I  expect  to  see 
any  of  your  family,  except  such  as  live  at  St.  John's-  T 
square,  unless  1  come  when  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  liondon.»« 
Of  late  1  have  been  so  busy,  that  1  have  not  beei^  I 
able  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  any  ' 
I)erson.     1  ho[>e,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to. 
have  a  little  more  leisure,  when  I  shall  renew  rajn  j 
acquaintance  with  my  old  friends.  »^ 

"When  you  write  me,  let  me  know  what  booksyoa,J 
have  been  reading,  and  what  proficiency  you  have  , 
made  in  metaphysics.     Your  last  letter  was  writtea 
with  too  much  hesitation,  diffidence,  and  perplexity. 
You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me.     You  saw  me  a  plain,* 
blunt  fellow,  in  London,  who  was  mistaken   for  i 
blacksmith.     Do  not  be  afraid  of  committing  your-, 
self.     Kcmember  this  rule — The  person  who  never  ' 
made  a  blunder  never  made  a  discovery.     If  yon  ' 
always  tread  near  the  central  parts  of  a  circle,  yoa  H 
will  never  obtain  mucli  accurate  knowledge  of  its  J 
circumference ;    and,    consequently,   you  will  never  ■ 
widen  the  horizon  of  knowledge.     It  is  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  circle  that  metaphysicians  must  walk; 
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and  they  must  not  be  terrified,  if  they  sometimes  slip 
their  ket,  and  fall. 

''  Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have  not  done  much  in 
this  department.  Subjects  of  a  different  nature  haye 
engaged  my  thoughts ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  study  of  this  scioQe 
until  several  months  more  have  elapsed.  It  is  a 
thorny  region ;  but  it  furnishes  firm  footing;  which 
affords  a  recompence  for  all  our  toils. 

"  But  neither  metaphysics,  nor  any  merely  human 
science,  can  procure  for  us  an  interest  in  the  felidties 
of  eternity.  All  may  be  made  subservient  to  oar 
eternal  welfare,  and  may  contribute  to  that  expan- 
sion of  mind  which  we  shall  carry  with  ns  into 
eternity.  To  what  extent  the  mental  faculties  aie 
capable  of  expanding,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
never  know,  until  we  enter  into  a  world  of  spirits. 
Knowledge,  without  doubt,  is  an  inlet  of  felicity ;  and 
perhaps  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  happiness  in 
heaven  will  arise  from  our  being  able  for  ever  to 
draw  from  the-  ocean  of  eternal  truth>  vnthout  the 
possibility  of  exhausting  it. 

"  Hereafter  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging on  this  important  subject,  should  time  and 
favourable  circumstances  concur.  But,  from  that 
distance  which  lies  between  us,  I  scarcely  expect  wc 
shall  behold  each  other^s  faces  again. 

*'  May  the  Lord  in  mercy  bless  you  with  health  in 
time,  and  happiness  in  eternity. 

"  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 

Mary  Ann  Clarke, 
Hajrpur-Streetp  London,^' 


it 
ti 


**  LiYerpool,  Dec.  22,  1819. 

''Mr  DBAR  Sister, 

*'  I  duly  received  your  letter  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  was  equally  glad  to  hear  from  my  only 
sister  that  her  family  was  well,  as  she  could  be  to 
receive  a  letter  from  me.     My  health  is  good.     I  do 
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not  know  that  I  have  had  nu  liour's  indispotiition  since 
1  left  St.  Austell.  But  yon  may  he  assured,  that  my 
time  in  much  t^en  up  about  my  business.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  I  could  come  hither  to  do  nothing. 
Sometimes  1  find  myself  in  solitude,  and  Bi^h  after 
home ;  but  I  have  here  a  numerous  train  of  friends, 
who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make  me  com- 
fortable ;  and,  hearing  constantly  liora  home,  my 
gloom  subsides. 

"]  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that  your  children 
all  behave  themselves  well.  So  long  au  this  is  tlie 
case,  tell  them  ihat  their  uncle  will  love  and  respect 
them;  but  if  they  hehave  batUy,  es[)ecially  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  he  will  have  nothing  to  ilo  with  them. 
To  tcU  me  that  Mary  is  a  good  girl,  is  giving  no  new 
infonnation ;  it  is  only  confirming  that  opinion  which 
I  have  always  entertained  of  her,  and  which  1  hope 
she  will  never  give  me  any  occasion  to  alter.  Of 
Jamet),  also,  1  am  much  pleased  to  hear  a  favourable 
account.  He  is  now  come  to  an  age  in  wliich  his 
character  should  acquire  stability ;  audi  hopehcwill 
not  give  you  any  occasion  to  send  me  a  different  tie- 
count  when  you  write  again.  1  hope  that  both  Mary 
and  James  will  use  all  the  moans  in  their  power  to 
improve  their  minds,  without  loiiing  sight  of  those 
duties  which  they  owe  to  Gwl  and  their  parent*;.  I 
hope  that  Jabez  will  conduct  bimuelf  well,  and  that 
he  is  attentive  to  his  learning,  1  desire  to  kuow. 
when  you  write  next,  how  far  he  is  advanced  in  cy- 
phering, and  let  him  write  on  your  letter  a  few  wortk, 
that  I  may  see  how  his  writing  is  improved.  As  to 
his  behaviour,  I  expect  it  is  such  as  will  bear  exa- 
mination, after  due  allowances  for  age  and  circum- 
stances. I  hope,  while  he  Whaveswell,  that  I  shall 
always  respect  him,  on  account  of  his  uncle  Jabez. 
whom  he  never  knew.  Samuel  is  my  name-sake,  ami 
if  he  conducts  himself  improjwrly,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
wish  that  he  had  been  culled  something  else;  but 
while  he  is  a  good  lad.  1  .shall  he  glad  to  think  that 
be  bears  my  name.     Thomasin  is  calli^d  after  her  own 
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mother's  name,  aiitl  my  mother's.  She  is  eqnal  in 
name, —  I  hojie  she  will  be  equal  in  good  behaviour: 
while  I  hear  that  this  is  the  case,  I  shall  love  her,  and 
shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  welfare.  As  your 
health,  my  dear  sister,  I  find  from  your  letter,  is  rather 
precarious,  this  lays  an  additional  obligation  on  all 
the  children  to  love,  assist,  and  readily  obey  your 
commands,  as  well  as  those  of  their  father.  And 
whatever  improvement  they  may  make,  in  any  other 
respect,  I  shall  never  have  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  them,  if  they  are  disobedient  to  their  parents.  They 
may  rest  assured,  that,  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
blessing  of  God  can  never  be  expected  upon  them, 
either  while  they  are  children,  or  when  they  are 
grown  up  to  maturity.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your 
health  is  in  a  declining  state:  I  hope  it  amounts  to 
nothing  of  a  serious  nature.  You  ask  me,  will  I  notice 
and  respect  your  children,  should  you  be  taken  from 
them  ?  Yes,  my  dear  sister,  so  far  as  I  can,  consist- 
ently with  my  own  family,  your  children  shall  never 
want  a  friend  while  their  uncle  lives.  I  will  a<lvifle 
them,  admonish,  or  reprove,  and  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

"  To  uncle  I  desire  to  be  particularly  remembered. 
Indeed,  1  conceive  that  I  am  as  much  writing  to  hira 
as  I  am  to  you ;  only  it  would  seem  strange  not  to  * 
troduce  his  name.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  visitii 
Cornwall,  should  I  live  to  see  the  summer;  but  tl 
distance  is  great,  and  the  expense  is  heavy.  I  am 
now  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  you.  May  you 
live  long,  and  live  happily  together.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  meet  again  in  time  ;  but  ,if  not,  I  tmst 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven. 

"The  spiritual  advice  which  you  request  of  me  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  give.  1  know  you  are  naturally 
inclined  to  view  every  thing  on  the  darkest  side.  Why 
should  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  Gotl  ?  or  why  ques> 
tion  his  ability  or  readiness  to  save  to  the  uttermost .' 
You  say,  yonr  faith  is  little.  This  may  be  ;  but  re- 
member, our  safety  does  nol  depend  upon  the  slrcngir 
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or  thti  wt^knesh  o(  our  faith,  but  its  geniiineuoss.  The 
same  Gnd  who  has  hitherto  kept  yoii,  is  atile  ami 
willing  to  keep  you  to  the  end.  Little  faith  is  al- 
vfays  attended  with  doubts  and  fears, — above  which 
strong  faith  mounts ;  but  safety  is  as  much  the  lot  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  The  strength  or  weakness  of 
faith  may,  and  will,  affect  our  enjoyments,  and  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  our  joys  and  sorrows;  but 
both  that  which  is  strong  and  that  which  is  weak 
lays  hold  of  Christ ;  and  He  is  the  foundation  of  our 
hope.  May  God  Almighty  grant  you  his  blessing,  in 
time  and  eternity  !  So  prays  your  affectionate  brother, 
brother-in-law,  and  uncle, 

"Samuel  Drkw." 

'  Mn.  T.  Kiagdon,  Tgrnardreath." 


i 


HEAR  Nephew, 


•■  Your  letter,  though  dated  January 
2(1,  did  not  reach  me  until  about  a  month  since  ; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  1  can  tind  time  to  write,  or 
au  op[Jortunity  of  sending  what  I  have  written  free 
of  expense.  However,  that  you  may  not  think  your 
letter  n<^lected.  I  have  snatched  a  few  moments  from 
the  common  avocations  of  life  to  devote  to  you. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  industrious  and 
careful,  and  that  with  you  tratle  is  brisk.  Your  only 
danger,  I  conceive,  arises  from  your  giving  credit  to 
persons  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay.  Make  gooil 
articles,  and  charge  a  good  price,  such  as  the  country 
will  bear,  and  your  trade  will  recommend  itself. 

"By  turning  your  attention  to  reading,  when  the 
business  of  the  shop  is  over,  you  will  find  employ- 
ment more  profitable  than  any  association  with 
companions  can  affonl,  and  furnish  your  mind  with 
resources  thai  will  always  yield  delight. 

'   You  express  a  wi.sh  that  I  were  nearer,  to  give 
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you  instruction  in  many  things.  Were  I  present,  no 
doubt  this  could  be  done.  But  remember  othen 
can  only  point  out  the  gates  and  doorB  which  kad 
to  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Every  one  mugt  tra- 
verse the  bills  and  valleys  for  himself;  and  it  is  only 
by  unremitting  application  and  perseverance  that  %ht 
attempt  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

''  You  ask,  '  Wherein  lies  the  difference  between 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  ?*  Foreknowledge 
is  simply  the  discernment  of  an  action  or  thing  that 
is  about  to  exist ;  predestination  is  the  appointment 
of  the  action  or  thmg.  There  is,  therefore,  as  much 
difference,  as  there  is  between  knowing  the  destina* 
tion  of  a  ship,  and  directing  her  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  her  voyage. 

''  Between  the  temptations  of  Satan^  and  the  evil 
inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the  distinction  is  not  so 
evident.  Temptations  generally  assail  us  through 
our  inclinations,  and  give  to  them  a  degree  of 
strength  which,  without  temptation,  they  could  not 
exercise.  Temptation  also  frequently  furnishes  food 
for  evil  inclination,  by  placing  objects  in  our  way ;  as 
fishermen  bait  their  hooks  to  catch  the  finny  tribes. 
In  both  cases,  our  duty  is  to  suppress  evil  inclination, 
and  to  resist  temptation;  and  this  power,  through 
divine  grace,  may  be  attained.  Do  not  neglect  to 
attend  public  worship,  and  to  conduct  yourself  as  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  require.  Above  all,  look  to 
Jesus,  through  the  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  our 
title  to  heaven  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  exercise  of 
faith. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever  you 
can  find  time  to  write,  and  beg  you  will  not  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  state  any  question. 

"  That  God  may  give  you  his  blessing  for  time 
and  eternity,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

"  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

''Samuel  Drew,'* 

*'  To  Mr.  James  Kingdon,  Jun* 
•«  Si.  Blazeyr 
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Purllipr  illuslralions  of  Mr,  Drew's  affectionate 
manner  nf  giving  advice  and  instniclion,  in  his 
fanuliar  correspondence,  we  hope  to  j)resent  at  the 
close  of  the  volume. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  pleasing  instances 
of  his  freedom  of  communication,  than  a  correspond- 
ence which  hemaintained  with  a  lady,  who  was,  at 
the  time,  the  snbject  of  mental  aberration.  Two 
letters  selected  from  this  correspondence  we  intro- 
duce. That  from  the  lady  may  gratify  curiosity,  as 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  inutancu  of  mono-mania. 


"Dkar  Sir, 

"  As  one  of  onr  nurses  is  going  to 
St.  Austell,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  a  few  lines  of  inquiry  after  your  health. 

"  1  .shall  not  aiiologise  for  sending  the  poetry,  as 
I  trust  it  will  be  acceptable.  You  will  see,  by  the 
sentiments,  it  was  not  lately  written,  and  will  forgive 
the  warmth  of  my  expressions,  when  I  tell  you  it 
was  composed  within  a  few  weeks  of  my  first  becom- 
ing an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  answer 
to  my  vindication  of  you  was  written  by  one  of  my 
companions  ;  who,  on  taking  a  cursory  review  of  your 
work,  had  condemned  it  as  being  a  wild  chimera, 
and,  in  fact,  established  nothing.  I  was  informed  of 
this  previously  to  my  seeing  him;  and  the  enei^es  of 
fiiendthip,  perhaps  heightened  by  disorder,  pro- 
duced that  epistle  almost  extemporary,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  1  had  an 
interview  a  few  days  after,  and  was  sufficiently  mor- 
tilicd  and  j)unished  for  the  temerity  of  my  attack,  by 
finding  poetry  was  his  least  accomplishment :  he  was 
seiMible,  elegant,  refined,  and  fascinating. 
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"  You,  who  know  '  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly 
is  allied/  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  saying,  that  I 
have  here  met  with  gentlemen  ( I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  write  in  the  past  tense)  of  superior  sense 
and  learning  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed,— 
whose  insanity  consisted  chiefly  in  eccentricities ;  — 
those  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  rational  madmen. 
The  book  I  have  sent  is  a  present  to  you  from  a  most 
worthy  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  of  onr 
conunittee ;  and,  from  some  fancied  merit,  perhaps, 
has  kindly  noticed  me  ever  since  my  first  coming  to 
the  house,  which  he  visits  every  week  with  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  city, 

"  He  had  read  and  admired  your  work  on  the 
'  Identity  of  the  Human  Body,'  and,  seeing  y onr  name 
on  my  scrawl,  kindly  offered  to  send  any  letter  to 
you,  and  that  I  would  beg  your  acceptance  of  this 
book,  with  his  respects ;  you  may  suppose  how  willing 
I  was  to  oblige  a  person  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
esteem,  and,  if  I  have  not  disobliged  you,  shall  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  done. 
''  With  my  best  wishes, 

1  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 


X   ic^iiiaiii. 


"  I  have  lately  begun  to  read  Locke,  whom  I  un- 
derstand pretty  well,  upon  the  whole ;  but  I  should 
be  obliged  by  your  telling  me,  if  what  he  terms  pure 
space,  infinite  space,  or  vacuum,  are  synonymous, 
and  whether  it  excludes  even  air  and  ether.  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  readily  comprehend  this ;  and,  if  so,  how 
am  I  to  understand  his  own  words,  at  the  137th  page 
of  the  first  book,  viz.  '  For  I  desire  any  one  so  to 
divide  a  solid  body,  of  any  dimension  he  pleases,  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  solid  parts  to  move  up 
and  down  freely  everyway  within  the  bounds  of  their 
superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  space  as 
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Iiig  as  the  least  part  into  which  he  has  divided  the 
said  soHd  body.' 

"  Is  the  space  he  there  mentions,  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  pure  space  ?  But  what  can  we  know  of  space 
which  excludes  air  ?  '  And  1ft  this  void  space  (says 
he)  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis 
of  plenitude.'  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  well 
remember  how  clearly  I  comprehended  your  discourse 
of  space  infinite,  and  infinite  space,  when  I  saw  you  ; 
and  dnuht  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  underiitand  your 
definitions." 


'  Rei:eivi:d  Jalif  JI.  Il)l2,/ram  (Ac  Am 


ofth^  Atj/lnm. 

S.  Drew."] 


"S(.  Autlell.  Jul)  SI,  ISia. 
"Mv  OLD  CoRRESPONnENT, 

"  Yonr  letter,  yotir  manuscript,  and  the 
treatise  translated  by  Mr.  M..  reached  me  in  safety, 
and  this  letter  is  designetl  to  be  returned  by  the  per- 
son who  brought  me  the  parcel.  I  sincerely  thank 
you  for  each  favour,  and  am  much  pleased  with  all. 
I  have  perused  all  your  lines  with  plea-sure,  and  have 
discovered  in  each  piece  much  of  that  original  genius 
for  which  I  have  always  given  you  the  fullest  credit. 
In  some  instances,  your  language  is  humorously  se- 
vere, particularly  on  Dr.  1).,  'whose  face  is  always 
best  covered.'  Your  vindication  of  my  Essay  proves 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  your  friendship.  Some 
of  the  strokes  are  bold  and  full  of  energy.  It  plainly 
appears,  that  you  have  entered  into  the  tendency  and 
design  of  that  publication,  and  that  you  have  fully 
appreciated  the  force  of  many  of  my  arguments. 
When  friendship  and  judgment  are  united,  they  carry 
the  mind  lo  its  intended  object  with  more  than  com- 
mon rapidity. 

"  On  your  questions  concerning  Mr.  Locke  s  observ- 
ations on  space,  and  plenitude,  and  vacuum.  1  will 
make  a  few  remarks.     Mr.  Locke  considers  that  space 
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has  a  i)ositive  existence^  that  it  is  necessarily  existent, 
and  that  it  is  infinite  in  its  expansion.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  conceives  that  matter  is  only jEntto,  and,  be- 
cause finite,  that  it  is  neither  necessarily  existent  nor 
eternal.     From  these  two  considerations  it  follow^ 
,  that  space  must  be  more  extensive  than  matter  or 
body ; —  space  being  boundless,  because  infinite ;  and 
matter  or  body  being  bounded,  because  finite ;  and 
consequently  there  must  be  some  space  in  the  universe 
where  no  body  is.      Mr.  Locke,  on  this  principle, 
argues,  that  if  there  ha4  not  been  space  in  the  uni- 
verse without  body,  body  must  be  infinite,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  an  universal  plenitude  of  body ; 
in  which  case,  motion  would  have  been  impossible, 
because  every   body   in    motion    must  then    have 
moved  through  solidity,  which  is  impossible.     But 
since  there  is  motion  in  the  material  world,  he  justly 
concludes,  that  there  must  be  space  without  body, 
which  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  motion. 
When  he  speaks  of  pure  spuee,  he  confines  his  view 
to  simple  expatufian  alone,  excluding  from  that  idea 
not  only  the  extent  of  its  dimensions,  but  body  also. 
Infinite  space  he  views  in  its  boundless  extent,  with- 
out regarding  whether  it  be  connected  with  matter  or 
not.      Vacuum  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  negation   of  matter;  and,  though  sometimes 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  in  the  room  of  which 
the  term  is  sometimes  substituted,  it  is  certainly  dis- 
tinct.    Space  exists  positively ;  vacuum  is  only  nega* 
tive.      Vacuum  cannot  exist  where  body  is,  because 
the  introduction  of  body  annihilates  vacuum ;  but  body 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  not  space,  because  sjiace 
must  contain  body  :  —  hence  the  difference  between 
space  and  vacuum. 

''You  ask,  'What  can  we  know  of  space  that  excludes 
pure  ether  ?'  I  grant  that  we  can  know  but  little. 
But  I  would  ask  what  can  we  know  of  si)ace  with 
ether  ?  or  of  ether,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with  space  ? 
But  we  have  no  need  to  know  the  essence  of  space  and 
ether,  in  order  to  determine  that  an  universal  pleni- 
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tude  of  body  does  not  exist.  The  instance  which  Mr. 
Locke  gives,  and  which  you  have  quoted,  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  Let  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  per- 
fectly solid  body  be  taken  (for  if  it  be  porous  you  grant 
space  without  body)  on  every  side,  allowing  no  room 
for  any  motion  between  the  dimensions  and  the  body 
measured.  When  this  is  done,  let  the  body  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts ;  the  parts  can  no  more  move 
within  the  original  bounds,  than  if  no  division  had 
ever  taken  place.  Let  it  be  again  divided  into  20,  or 
20,000  or  20,000,000  parts ;  these  parts  can  no  more 
move  within  the  bounds  of  the  onginal  dimensions^ 
than  if  the  body  had  been  entire.  Let  us  extend  the 
same  thought  to  the  universe.  If  all  space  had  been 
full  of  body,  the  whole  must  have  been  like  a  body  of 
adamant,  the  dimensions  of  which  would  have  been 
infinity.  In  this  case,  motion  in  the  material  universe 
would  have  been  as  impossible  as  in  the  given  body 
proposed  by  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
say,  that  matter  may  be  soft  and  yielding  like  the 
air.  Dilation  and  compression  prove  matter  not  infi-* 
nite.  Space  is  immoveable ;  and  if  matter  were  infinite 
it  must  be  immoveable  also,  whether  formed  of  atoms, 
worlds,  or  ether. 

"  That  God  may  bless,  restore  you  to  your  health 
and  friends,  and  qualify  you  both  for  life  and  deaths 
for  tinje  and  eternity,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 

"  Your  old  friend, 

^'Samuel  Dhew.** 


SECTION  XXVII. 

Instances  of  Mr.  Drew^s  Humility,   Integrity, 

Benevolence,  and  Pacific  Temper  —  Awmymoiu  letter  cat- 
Muring  his  conduct  —  Unpleasant  dilemma. 

The  especial  apostolical  injunction,  "  that  no  man 
think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think/ 
plainly  intimates  that  this  is  a  prevalent  infirmity  of 
our  fallen  nature.  It  is  one  from  which  few  can 
plead  an  entire  exemption ;  and  to  none  is  it  more 
incident  than  to  the  man  who  has  unexpectedly  risen 
from  a  lowly  station  into  public  notoriety.  Forget- 
ting that  for  every  excellency  we  are  indebted  to  a 
higher  power,  our  common  propensity  is  to  say,  or 
rather  to  think,  "  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine 
hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth,'^  and  to  take  to 
ourselves  the  credit  of  that  which  we  may  be  instroh 
mental  in  accomplishing.  From  this  symptom  of 
moral  infirmity  few  persons  were  more  free  than 
Mr.  Drew.  He  neither  condescended  to  a  spurious 
and  affected  himiility,  undervaluing  the  talents  which 
he  possessed,  nor  assumed  the  character  of  a  great 
man.  The  distinguished  and  applauded  metaphy- 
sician was  as  unpretending  as  the  humble  mechanic. 
He  felt  his  own  powers  of  mind,  without  claiming 
superiority  over  others ;  and  his  society  was  pleasing 
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to  persons  of  less  vigorous  understantling.  because  . 
he  attempted  no  display.  Had  he  been  required  to  j 
express  his  own  views  of  himself,  he  wotild  probably  I 
have  adopted  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  ITirough  I 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  J 

His  humble  origin  he  never  forgot,  or  desired  to   ] 
conceal ;  nor  did  he.  when  referring  to  his  altered  I 
circumstances,  overlook  that  Providence  which  had    I 
directed  his  steps.     In  one   of  his  letters,  after  his   I 
removal  from  Cornwall,  he  observes.  "  Raised  from  j 
one  of  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  I  have  endea-  I 
voured,  through  life,  to  bring  my  family  into  a  state  * 
of  respectability,  by  honest  industry,  fnigality,  and  a 
high  regard  for  my  moral  character.     Divine  Provi- 
dence smiled  on  my  exertions,  and  crowned  my  wishes 
with  success."     "Families,  like  communities,"  he 
has  sometimes   remarked,  "  have  their  revolutions. 
Mine,  I  have  been  told,  waa  once  respectable,  but 
it  has  been  at  almost  the  lowest  grade.    It  now  seems 
ascending,  and  Providence  perhaps  designs  to  make 
me  instrumental  to  its  elevation." 

So  much  did  Mr.  D.  shrink  from  pidjlic  notice, 
that,  within  two  years  of  his  decease,  having  been,  on 
some  particular  occasion,  in  the  city,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  until  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  his  usual 
place  of  worship,  he  would  not  go  into  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  where  he.  was  known,  lest  he  should  attract 
attention,  or  be  invited  to  preach.  After  standing 
awhile  in  the  lobby,  he  said  to  the  gentleman  who 
accompanietl  him,  "  Well,  I  really  do  not  like  to  go 
in  —  let  us  go  to  some  church." 

ng  reminded  of  the  high  encomium  which  Dr. 
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Clarke^  in  his  auto-biography,  had  passed  upon  him,* 
he  observed,  "  That  is  quite  sm  hyperbole^  beyond  all 
reason.  Yet  a  literary  gentleman  told  me,  that,  in- 
dependently  of  the  compliment,  the  paragraph  in 
which  the  Doctor  has  introduced  my  name  is  tiie 
most  elegantly  written  in  the  whole  volume.  Dr. 
Clarke  liked  my  metaphysics  because  I  took  up  my 
subject  as  I  found  it  in  nature,  without  entangling  it 
with  any  preconceived  notions  and  opinions.  But, 
dear  me,  what  should  I  be  beside  the  metaphysicians 
of  Scotland  ?  They'd  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  — 
though,  perhaps,  more  about  the  etymology  of  terms 
—  whether  this  were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
that  from  the  Latin  or  French,  and  so  forth, —  than 
with  the  subject  of  discussion  itself." 

*  "  Among  those  whom  Mr.  Clarke  joined  to  the  MethodisU' 
society,  [in  St.  Austell,]  was  Samuel  Drew,  then  terminating 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker,  and  since  become  one  of  the 
first  metaphysicians  in  the  empire ;  as  his  works  on  the  Imam- 
teriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  man,  the  Identity  aad 
Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body,  and  the  Being  and  Attrilmin 
of  God,  sufficiently  testify.  A  man  of  primitive  simplicitj  of 
manners,  amiableness  of  disposition,  piety  towards  God,  and 
benevolence  to  men,  seldom  to  be  equalled ;  and,  for  reach  of 
tliought,  keenness  of  discrimination,  parity  of  langaage,  and 
manly  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  of  the  common 
walks  of  life.  He  shortly  became  a  heal  preacher  among  the 
Methodists,  and  in  this  office  he  continues  to  the  present  day. 
In  shorty  his  circumstances  considered,  with  the  mode  of  his 
education,  he  is  one  of  those  prodigies  of  nature  and  grace 
which  God  rarely  exhibits;  but  which  serve  to  keep  up  the 
connecting  link  between  those  who  are  confined  to  houses  of 
clay,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  and  beings  of  superior 
order,  in  those  regions  where  infirmity  cannot  enter,  awl 
where  the  sunshine  of  knowledge  suffers  neither  diminution  nor 
eclipse.*'  —  lAfe  of  Dr.  Clarke^  vol.  i.  p.  219, 
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The  same  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  letter,  which  exhibits  much 
candour,  modesty,  and  correct  thinking. 


"  St,  Anilfll,  Ju).  10,  1810, 
"  My  dear  Sib, 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  lette 
reached  you  at  a  moment  when  you  were  in  a  j^ 
humour.     1  should  have  learned  this  fact  from  tha  1 
vivacity  of  your  epistle,  if  yon  had  not  informed  rae;.  J 
and  I  Impe  this  will  not  meet  your  eye  in  a  less  ans-l 
piejous  hour. 

"  I  thought,  when  you  hinted  that  my  pbilosopliyti 
had  not  subdued  my  prejudices,  that  you  intended  UtJ 
rally  me  on  some  branches  of  my  creed  ;  huf,  on  [le-l 
nising  further,  1  soon  found  that  your  pleasing  lei  ' 
tives  far  outweighe<l  the  corrosives  which  I  ex])ected>ra 
I  thank  you  for  your  hints,  and  really  admire  yoan  T 
masterly  apology  for  my  views  of  eternal  things,  f 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  embraced  the  sentij  1 
ments  which  I  briefly  stated,  from  a  conviction  of  1 
their  propriety,  though  arising  from  a  combinatioil  f 
of  causes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  ofi  I 
which  it  would  be  almost  impoRsible  to  mark  tbsti 
discriminating  influence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  tha*! 
effect  was  produced,  and  the  result  still  continue^,! 
however  incomiJetent  1  may  find  myself  to  tnice  the  f 
various  branches  to  their  respective  sources. 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  few  observation^  i 
which  you  made  on  Mr.  Professor  Scott  and  Mr,  T 
V.  Stewart.  1  had  nothing  in  view  but  private.] 
gratification,  when  I  inquired  after  them.  Perhapg  , 
it  is  natural  to  the  human  mind  to  feel  some  solicip^  j 
tude  about  those  of  whom  we  have  heard,  especially^  ' 
when  they  have  distinguished  theQise]ve.s  in  those  1 
departments  of  literature  wliich  are  congenial  with  j 
the  bias  of  our  thoughts.  Ky  first  writing  to  me, 
a  perfect  stranger,  half-buried  in   obscure  life,  you 
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iSd  ne  an  honour  winch  I  caa  acknowledfle  but  not 


not  rell  v( 


-'  A5  j(m  have  seoi  the  memoirs  of  my  fife  whidi 
I  pn^tixed  to  my  '  Essay  on  the  Kesarrecrtion/  I  need 
^  youmy  penonal  history ,  nor  descant  upon  the 
ies  through  which  I  haye  passei^  to  eoter  the 
deld  of  litentnre.     It  was  my  lot  to  have  no  ednc^ 
tion:    bat  whether  I  may  reckon  this  among  the 
mxsfommes  or  advantages  of  my  life,  it  is  haid  to  say. 
The  mind,  without  donlbt,  receives  its  pofish  from  the 
retinemencs  which  education  imparts,  and  becomes 
expanded  in  proportion  to  the  objects  which  are  pre- 
lected to  its  views.     If  this  advantage  had  been  min^ 
I  should  have  been  considered  as  a  competitor  with 
men  whom  I  could  not  rival,  and  should  have  snak 

into  insigniticance  by  &Uing  short  of  my  mark. My 

learning  would  have  broken  the  optic  of  compassioo* 
and  have  exposed  me  to  a  naked  inspection  which  I 
could  not  have  withstood.     From  these  dangers  I  am 
now  happily  shielded :  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain.    Under  present  circumstance^ 
I  have  obtained  a  Te(nitation,  through  friendship, 
which  I  could  not  have  acquired  from  rigid  justice,  if 
knowledge  hail  unn?llevl  her  ample  stores  with  a  more 
liberal  hand.     Reputation,  however,  is  only  a  remote 
consideration ;  and  when  first  I  commenced  author,  I 
had  no  more  ex^^^tation  of  obtaining  fame  than  I  had 
of  procuring  wealth. 

"  I  trust,  amidst  the  events  and  incidents  of  life, 
that  God  will  give  me  grace  so  to  pass  through  time, 
that  I  may,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  obtain 
at  last '  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.^ 

"  ITiat  this  may  be  our  joint  portion  in  eternity, 
Hioiigh  we  may  never  behold  each  other's  faces  in 
time,  18  the  sincere  desire  of, 

"  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew." 

•'  Urv.  PinfmoT  Jame*  hidd,  Aberdetm.*^ 
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In  a  former  part  of  our  narrative  wc  have  noticed, 
at  some  length,  Mr.  Drew's  integrity  ami  hum  ANif* 
in  early  life.  Of  these  qualities  a  few  illusl rations, 
of  more  recent  date  may  be  acceptable. 

A  day  or  two  before  his  removal  from  LoDdon,. 
though  his  mind  was  then  unhinged,  he  enumerated,!  I 
very  particularly,  the  different  charitable  and  other  | 
institutions  to  which  he  •was  a  contributor,  and  placed 
in  his  daughter's  hands  a  year's  subscription  for  cacb,. 
that  all  obligations  of  that  kind  might  be  fully  dis-  ^ 
charged. 

During  a  season  of  dearth,  he  bargained  with  a 
farmer  for  a  bushel*  of  wheat  monthly,  throughout 
the  year,  at  a  fixed  rate.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  price  of  com  fell  nearly  one  third.  The  terms  of 
the  bargain  did  not  bind  him  to  purchase  under  such 
circumstances  ;  but  he  regarded  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  the  agreement,  and,  contrary  to  the 
farmer's  expectation,  continued  to  buy  during  the 
twelve  months  at  the  stipulated  price.  The  farmer 
appreciated  Mr.  D.'s  honourable  conduct,  and  brought 
him  a  thirteenth  bushel  gratis. 

By  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  it  will  be 
recollected,  that,  about  the  period  when  the  West 
Briton  news[)aper  was  {:ommenced,  much  acrimonious 
feeling,  either  real  or  pretended,  was  shewn  towards 
its  editor,  by  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cornwall 
Gazette,  then  recently  become  an  ultra  tory  jounial. 
These  gentlemen  had  been  previously  on  terms  of 
intimacy ;  and  Mr.  Drew  was  the  friend  and 


'  Tbe  Cvrniali  is  cqaal  to  three  Imperial  bnsfaek. 
3  B 
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acquaintance  of  both.  Before  tbe  appearance  of  the 
West  Briton,  and  while  the  Cornish  advocatea  of  Fto- 
liamentary  Reform  were>  by  the  exclusion  of  their 
commimications  from  the  other  paper,  compelled  to 
publish  their  sentiments  in  pamphlets^  Mfh  D.  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : 

««  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  have  doubtless  seen  Mr.  Bndd*8 
reply — to  which,  you  will  admit,  there  is  a  necessi^ 
for  a  rejoinder :  in  that  rejoinder  I  shaU,  with  the 
view  of  shewing  his  '  unfitness  to  write  upon  Pmt^ 
Itamentary  Refiyrm,^  instance,  among  other  matters, 
his  avowed  hostility  to  the  Church,  as  displayed  ia 
his  debate  with  you,  the  evening  you  and  I  spent  with 
him  a*  his  house :  and  I  do  expect,  from  your  honomr 
and  conscience,  that  you  will  ndt  bKnk  the  truth, 
when  called  upon.  I  merely  give  you  this,  as  a  notice 
of  my  iutended  use  of  your  name.  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  by  post." 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AuittlW 

This  letter  was  followed  by  ancfther  the  next  day, 
apologizing  for  having  inadvertently  sent  the  first 
without  date  or  name.  ITiere  is  a  severity  of  re- 
proof, and  a  spirit  of  manly  integrity,  in  Mr.  Drew's 
reply.  The  former  part  of  it  was  written  before  the 
receipt  of  the  second  letter. 

«''SI.  AvsteH,  Majf  81,  ISIO. 

•'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  this  morning  received  a  letter,  without 
a  date  and  without  a  name,  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  came  from  you,  as  no  other  person  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  which  it  alludes. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  *both  name  and  date  should 
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be  omitted  through  mere  accident.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  sitspicious  caution  or  secret  design. 

"  I  am  extreraeiy  sorry  to  find  that  you  intend  so 
far  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  as  to  publish  to 
the  world  a  private  conversation  which  look  place 
about  two  years  aince ;  and  that  you  intend  to  draw 
from  it  an  inferencu  injurlouB  to  the  man  at  whose 
house  both  you  and  1  were  entertained.  I  hoi^e  your 
political  principles  will  not  influence  your  memory. 

"  It  is  with  (wculiar  reluctance  that  1  shall  attempt, 
at  the  bar  of  the  public,  to  decide  between  two  men 
whose  merits  I  hiyUly  esteem;  but, when  summoned 
before  the  tribunal,  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
'blink  the  truth.'  1  have  no  right  to  forbid  you  to 
publish  what  you  heard;  and  neither  interest  nor 
weakness  will  induce  me  to  request  you  to  suppress 
my  name.  I  hope,  however,  in  future,  to  be  cautious 
how  [  take  either  side  of  an  abstract  argument  in 
your  presence. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours,  most  respectftiHy, 

"Samuel  Drew.*' 

**  Mr.  Thoman  FlindeU,  Truro." 

"  May  aarf. — The  former  part  of  this  letter  was 
written,  folded   up,  and  directed,  before  I  received 

f'our's  this  morning.  1  intended  to  seijd  it  by  post 
iist  evening,  but  was  too  late.  Your  letter  of  to-day 
of  course  nullifies  all  of  my  first  paragraph.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  I  can  only  repeat  ray  regret  that 
you  should  meanly  stoop  to  an  action  which  you 
would  despise  in  another.  In  the  name  of  friendship, 
I  beg  you  to  desist  from  a  deed  that  hereafter  you 
will  blush  to  own.  Let  public  questions  stand  on 
public  ground.  For  my  (>art.  I  am  no  politician,  as 
you  well  know,  and  do  not  care  two  straws  about  the 
present  contest,  lint  I  feel  sorro>¥  when  I  see  the 
bonds  of  friendship  broken,  the  laws  of  hospitality 
violated,  confidence  betrayed,  and  public  questions 
degenerating  into  low  personalities.    I  remain,  dear 
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sir,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter,  with  best 
wishes  for  your  welfare, 

''Your*s  sincerely^ 

'•  Samuel  Drew." 

One  of  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Drew  sometimte 
made,  /'  I  should  fear  a  poor  man's  corse  iar  more 
than  I  should  value  a  rich  man's  smile,"  shews  that 
he  was  at  once  independent  and  humane.  Indeed, 
these  qualities  were  very  early  developed ;—- they 
became,  in  after  years,  settled  principles  of  actiott. 

He  once,  when  a  young  man,  rebuked  his  sister 
with  great  severity,  for  applying  some  unkind  epilfaet 
to  |iis  father  s  parish  apprentice.  There  was  a  poor 
girl,  distantly  related  to  him,  who,  being  deficient  in 
understanding,  was  neglected  and  unkindly  treated 
by  her  own  family.  In  great  distress  she  came  to 
his  house, 

'  Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  her  claim  allowed.' 

He  took  her  imder  his  protection,  applied,  on  her 
behalf,  to  the  magistrates,  and  did  not  rielax  his  efforts 
until  he  had  obtained  for  her  a  suitable  provision. 

Another  little  anecdote  of  his  early  life  evinces  his 
feeling  disposition.  On  a  severe  winter's  day,  when 
a  youth,  he  shot  some  starlings,  which  were  put  into 
a  pudding  for  his  dinner.  When  the  pudding  was 
brought  to  table,  the  idea  that  he  had,  for  mere  sport, 
taken  advantage  of  th$  birds'  necessities,  to  destroy 
them,  oppressed  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  eat  a 
morsel.  "  The  apparition  of  the  starlings,"  he  said 
to  a  friend,  when  relating  the  circumstance,  "  had 
haunted  him  ever  since ;  and  he  never  reflected  on 
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that  day's  shooting  excursion  without  regret."  To 
some  reaiters  this  may  apjiear  a  mawkish  affectation 
of  sensibility  :  — those  who  knew  Mr.  D.  will  judge 
otherwise. 

On  one  occasion,  going  to  collect  some  book-debts, 
he  enteral  a  house  where  they  had  owed  him  money 
a  long  time.  Several  of  the  chiklreu  were  ill,  and 
there  were  manifest  indications  of  jrovcrty.  Instead 
of  demanding  the  debt,  he  gave  them  a  donation. 
To  one  of  his  boys  who  accompanied  him,  and  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  called  at  the  house,  this  proceed- 
ing was  incomprehensible :  and,  with  childish  sim- 
plicity, after  quitting  it,  he  inquired  the  reason.  The 
tear  started  into  Mr.  Drew's  eye  ;  and,  making  some 
observation  not  now  remembered,  he  said, 

■*  Teacb  mc  to  feel  anoUier's  woe, 

To  hiile  iLe  fault  1  ice. 

The  mercy  I  to  others  shew. 

That  mercy  shew  lo  me." 


Once,  whilst  resident  in  London,  Mr.  D.  walked  a 
considerable  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  half- 
a-crown  to  a  worthy  man  in  poor  circumstances,  who 
had,  during  his  absence  from  home,  brought  a  com- 
plimentary message  from  his  master;  and  he  was 
at  much  i>ains  to  procure  for  him  an  advance  of 
wages.     The  fact  though  trivial,  is  characteristic. 

On  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter  —  the 
only  wedding  in  his  family  at  which  he  was  present, 
—  his  sensibility  was  pleasingly  shewn.  After  the 
ceremony,  leading  his  daughter  to  the  parents  of  his 
son-in-law,  he  said  to  them,  '■  I  now  present  you  with 
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the  most  precious  gift  which  heaven  hw  put  iato  my 
power  to  bestow.  If  I  thought  she  would  be  ub- 
happy>  I  should  breah  my  heart. '^  Then^  pausiiig  a 
moment  or  two,  very  much  affected,  he  added,  "  Bit 
no ;  I  have  better  hopes,  —  I  shall  not  consider  that 
I  have  lost  a  daughter,  but  that  I  have  gained  a 
son — and  may  God  bless  them  together."  Alludii^ 
to  the  circumstance,  in  conversation  with  his  children, 
he  remarked,  ''  After  you  and  the  lest  were  gone,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and 

*  Some  nataral  tears  I  dropped,  but  wiped  tbem  soob/" 

« 

An  intelligent  woman,  in  humble  circumstancea.  a 
native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  now  residing  near 
St.  Austell,  very  recently  gave  the  following  relation 
to  Mr.  Drew's  sister.  "  It  was  about  ten  years  since, 
that  I  went  to  see  my  friends  at  Newcastle,  and  was 
returning  by  way  of  Portsmouth  on  board  the  steam- 
packet.  I  was  a  deck  passenger,  and  had  with  me  a 
child  about  twelve  months  old,  unable  to  walk.  Soon 
after  I  was  on  board,  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman, 
who,  in  a  very  kind  manner,  inquired  how  &r  I  was 
going  ?  whether  the  child  were  not  a  great  charge  in 
travelling?  and  other  fiuniliar  questions.  He  was 
constantly  employed  in  helping  the  sick,  especially 
the  females  and  children.  There  were  two  little 
blue*€oat  boys  that  he  had  especially  taken  imder  his 
protection.  They  followed  him  wherever  he  wc»it, 
and  when  he  w^s  sitting  down  and  talking,  they  hung 
over  him  with  so  much  affection  that  it  was  supposed 
they  were  near  relatives ;  but,  to  the  inquiry  of  some 
one,  they  answered  'No/  and  that  they  had  never  seen 
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the  gentleman  before.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  it 
began  to  rain.  He  then  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  This 
exposure  will  not  do  for  you  and  the  child ;  1  must 
contrive  some  shelter  for  you ;'  and  he  accordingly 
got  some  tarpawlings,  and  made  a  comfortable  screen 
lor  us.  I  was  not  sick  ;  so  he  then  left  me,  that  he 
might  help  those  who  were,  and  he  continued  assisting 
them  most  of  the  night.  The  passengere  were  all 
surprisedat  his  incessant  kiudocss and  attention.  In 
the  morning  he  came  to  me  again,  and,  with  much 
benevolence  of  manner,  inquired  whether  I  had  break- 
fasted, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  1  liad. 
Abeut  ten  o'clock  he  came  once  more,  and  said, 
'  What  are  you  going  to  have  for  dinner  ?"  '  Tea,  sir," 
I  replied.  'Ah  !'  said  he,  'that  is  too  weak  for  yon.' 
At  dinner-time  he  brought  me  a  loaf,  plenty  of  cold 
tongue,  and  some  London  porter,  saying,  'Now,  take 
this,  and  it  will  strengthen  you.'  On  ray  observing 
that  1  could  not  make  use  of  half  of  it.  he  replied, 
'  Then  ]>ut  the  remainder  in  your  basket ;  it  will  do 
another  time.' 

In  the  evening,  when  we  anived  at  Plymoath, 
(where  the  steam-packet  passengers  for  the  west 
then  used  to  remain  for  the  night,)  the  gentleman, 
supposing  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  place,  offered 
to  pay  my  expenses  at  an  inu.  I  thanked  him,  but 
said  my  friends  were  near.  Next  morning,  as  I 
was  coming  on  board,  he  was  already  there,  with  his 
attendants,  the  blue-coat  boys  ;  and  he  called  to  one 
of  the  sailors  to  take  my  child,  while  he  assisted  me 
out  of  the  boat.  His  kind  attentions  were  continued 
till  we  reached  Fowey,  where  I  left  the  vpshcI  :  —  he 
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and  the  two  boys  went  on  to  Falmouth.  Who  the 
gentleman  was,  I  did  not  then  know ;  bat  I  after- 
wards learnt  that  it  was  Mr.  Drew ;  and  never  will 
his  kindness  be  erased  from  my  memory.*^ 

With  so  mnch  of  the  love  of  his  neighbour  in  his 
composition,  it  will  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Drew  had 
few  enemies.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him  well  sajs, 
''I  am  quite  sure  he  never  deserved  one."  Few 
persons,  perhaps,  have  passed  through  life,  in  this 
respect,  more  peacefully.  In  his  unassuming  man- 
ners, and  equanimity  of  temper,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  on  which  envy  itself  could  fasten.  The 
governing  maxims  of  his  life,  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  were, '  Never  give  or  take  offence,'  and  '  Never 
make  an  enemy  where  you  can  secure  a  friend.'  His 
indiguation  was  sometimes  roused  at  crime ;  but  no 
one  ever  saw  him  overcome  with  anger;  and  there 

*  It  is  a  pleasiog  task  to  trace  the  featares  of  affinity  between 
kindred  minds.  A  delineator  of  the  character  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall  says,  "  A  very  prominent  quality  of  hb  mind 
seemed  to  be  benevolence.  He  sympathized  most  deeply  with 
all  forms  of  distress,  by  the  exertions  of  his  talents,  and  by  pe- 
cuniary aid,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means.  It  waa  easy  to 
discern  in  him  a  great  concern  and  anxiety  to  render  those  that 
were  about  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  a  visible  delight 
in  the  pleasure  of  his  friends.  Akin  to  his  great  benevolence 
was  an  unusual  sensilHlity  to  kindness.  Little  services,  offioes 
of  respect  and  affection,  smdl  endeavours  to  promote  his  con* 
fort,  that  would  generally  be  considered  as  matters  of  ooorse, 
even  from  those  whose  relation  to  him  made  the  action  a  duty, 
would  diffuse  a  gleam  of  benignity  and  satisfaction,  and  draw 
forth  lively  expressions  of  gratitude." — Dr.  Gregory  9  Mtmokt 
p.  270,  12roo.  edition. 
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were  few,  we  believe,  of  his  neighbours  who  cherished 
against  him  hostile  feelings.  The  only  individnal 
who  was  known  to  speak  of  him  with  ranconr,  in  his 
last  sickness  sent  for  Mr.  Drew  to  pray  with  him  and 
instruct  him  in  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion. 
That  the  request  was  complied  with,  those  who  knew 
Mr.  D.  need  not  be  informed. 

An  exemption  from '  the  strife  of  tongues,'  he  did  not 
expect.  Quoting,  as  a  solace  for  others,  a  well-known 
aphorism,  he  used  frequently  to  observe,  '^  Censure  is 
^  tax  which  every  man  must  pay  for  being  eminent.*' 
At  one  time,  several  anonymous  letters,  not  of  the 
most  laudatory  description,  were  sent  him  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Mevagissey.  The  'head  and 
front  of  his  offending,'  according  to  the  writer's  alle- 
gations, was  an  unbecoming  intimacy  with  clergymen, 
and  a  deficiency  of  true  sectarian  spirit !  These  com* 
munications,  after  their  perusal,  were  generally  con- 
signed to  destruction.  One  of  them  has,  however, 
escaped  the  flames ;  and,  with  a  few  omissions,  we 
insert  it  literally,  as  a  curiosity. 


*'  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  S^.  AuHelL'' 

''  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  writers,  to  com- 
plain of  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  without  attempting 
to  remove  the  cause !  It  is  self-evident  to  every  dis- 
interegted  discerning  person,  that  the  great  cause  of 
infidelity  in  this  land,  as  well  as  in  France,  is  the 
unchristian  profaneness  and  profligate  lives  of  the 
energy,  as  they  term  themselfs ;  —  a  name  as  unfit 
for  them,  as  any  set  of  profligates  within  the  bounds 
of  space  !  ! 

dc 
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''  And  it  is  most  deplorable,  that  men  of  great  ability 
who  have  sprang  up  amongst  the  Laity^  (as  the  Clergy 
in  the  height  of  their  afrogance  call  them  !  instead 
of  exercising  their  powers,  to  overthrow  the  hydrm' 
headed  monster!  who  have  been  the  cause  of  ao 
much  evil,  —  for  the  sake  of  a  little  wordly  |M}ni- 
larity,andpatronage^  have  either  shamefully  deserted 
the  cause  of  truth  altogether,  by  joining  its  enemies 
and  increasing  the  mist  of  error, — or  contented  them- 
selfs  with  attacking  its  out-posts,  while  the  citadel 
have  stood  secure  and  unattacked.  Alas  I  alas !  how 
will  these  men  answer  for  the  ten  talents  committed 
to  their  keeping  1  !  What  a  noble  contrast  do  the 
names  of  Milton,  Lock,  &c.  &c.  furnish,  when  com- 
pared with  the  above !  ' 

^'  Now  I  consider  the  productions  of  your  pen,  nf 
that  class  which  have  only  attacked  the  out-posts  of 
infidelity :  —  and  so  far  have  you  been  from  meddling 
with  the  citadel,  that  you  have,  by  your  conduct,  even 
upheld  it  (as  fiir  as  lay  in  your  power.)  It  is  tra^ 
you  have  not  built  a  buttress  to  4snpport  the  totern^ 
fabric  !  !  but  by  attending  the  lectures  of  card-playing». 
ball-attending,  drunken  parsons ;  you  have  given 
the  weak  an  example,  while  the  man  of  stronger 
penetration  have  another  plea  for  his  unbelief —  or, 
to  use  the  more  appropriate  language  of  an  elegant 
writer, 

*  The  weak,  perhups,  are  inov'd,  but  are  not  taugbt; 
While  prejudire,  in  men  of  stronger  minds. 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirm'd  by  what  they  see.' 

"  Perhaps  you  may  deny  my  hypothesis,  and,  con- 
sequently, my  deductions.  But  I  appeal  to  the  writers 
of  the  past  and  present  ages,  agaiust  Christianity,  as 
an  evidence  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  Have 
not  their  greatest  plea  and  objection  to  the  Christian 
faith,  been  the  immoral  conduct  of  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  more  esi)ecially  the  PriesVs  estabUshed 
by  law  ! !  But  how  can  any  person  expect  you  to 
write  against  them  ?     Was  not  the  Rector  of  liuan- 
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Lanyhome  your  great  patron,  and  recommender  to  the 
'  Monthly  Reviewers  ?'  nay  !  —  did  he  not  write  that 
pompous  '  Review'  of  the  prothtction  of  the '  untutored 
child  of  nature  ?'  Have  not  you  shaken  hands  witli 
the  Vicar  of  Manaccan  —  that  great  champion  of 
truth!' — who  made  a  most  Ncandalous,  false,  mali- 
cious, and  diabolical  attack  on  the  Methodist's,  and 
was  silenced  by  you?  —  Has  he  then  recanted  his 
sentiments,  and  acknowledged  his  fault  ?  No !  but 
he  have  published  a  '  Literary  History  of  Cornwall,' 
and  what  are  truth,  or  methodism,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  having  a  name  among  the  Literati 
of  Cornwall  ?  Snch  substantivee  dwindle  into  mere 
shadows  when  there  is  another  step  to  be  added  to 
'  young  ambition's  ladder,'  especially  with  a  man  who 
has  not  deigned  to  let  the  world  know  he  is  a  Me- 
thodist !  !  But  a  concourse  of  ideas  rush  on  my 
mind,  which  my  present  sheet  forbids  doing  justice 
to ;  therefore,  I  end  my  general  remarks,  and  pro- 
ceed to  answer  your  observations  on  my  last. 

*' '  You  do  not  care,'  it  is  said,  'how  many  letters 
you  receive,  if  the  postage  is  paid.'  I  answer,  you 
need  not  concern  yourself  on  this  head;  for  I  posi- 
tively affirm,  you  shall  nut  be  put  to  any  expense,  by 
any  letter  from  me.  I  intended  to  have  enclosed  a 
ehilling  under  the  seal  of  this,  if  you  had  tiot  re- 
fused  to  take  up  any  more  letters  unlesb  they  were 
post-paid  ;  which  obliged  me  to  post-|iay  this,  at 
whatever  hazard  of  being  detected,  —  Under  the  seal 
of  this  you  will  find  the  postage  of  the  former,  with 
ioterest. 

"But  you  think  it  is  much  better  1  keep  the  money, 
and  buy  a  spelling  book.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  yon 
that  I  have  a  sufliciency  for  that  purpose,  after  pay- 
ing the  postage.  At  the  same  time  it  excites  one's 
admiration,  to  hearyow  objecting  to  a  letter,  because 
there  is  a  small  error  in  the  spelling,  after  the  many 
elegant  epistles  you  have  received  from  a  certain 
acquiiintance  of  yours  in  this  town,  %vho  cannot  spell 
a  word  of  only  five  or  six  letters  correct ;  but  '  Praise 
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from  the  smutch'd  artificer  is  oft  too  welcome,  and 
may  much  disturb  the  bias  of  the  purpose/  But 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  perfect  orthographer, 
or  philologist ;  yet  I  can  detect  errors  in  doctrine^ 
though  surrounded  by  the  sophistical  glare  of  philo- 
sophic chicane,  lliere  is  not  any  thing  in  these 
letters  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of;  for 

*  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign»  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed/  ^ 

"  An  Observer." 

'*  Mevagiuey,  Aagait  SIst,  1810.'* 

A  young  preacher  complaining  one  day  that  he 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  censuring  his 
pulpit  oratory,  —  "Don't  heed  it," said  Mr.  Drew, 
"  any  further  than  to  profit  by  its  observations^  if  true. 
I  have  had  scores  of  such  letters  since  I  became  an 
author,  and  often  with  postage  to  pay.  They  never 
trouble  me,  and  I  generally  put  them  into  the  fire. 
But  these  letters  are  sometimes  of  use.  Our  good 
qualities  we  may  learn  from  our  friends ;  —  from  our 
enemies  we  may  chance  to  discover  our  defects." 

It  was  seldom  that  Mr.  Drew's  benevolent  feelings 
overcame  his  judgment,  or  led  him  into  an  act  of 
indiscretion ;  yet  he  was  not  infallible.  It  has  been 
stated,  that,  in  the  cpmmencement  of  his  authorship, 
being  too  unguarded  in  his  remarks,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  an  action  for  libel.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  his  inherent  antipathy  to  arbitrary  i)ower 
led  him  into  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
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A  wealthy  member  of  the  Wesleyan  society  at  St. 
Austell  had  been  charged  with  oppressive  conduct 
in  some  temporal  transactions ;  and«  at  a  meeting  of 
inquiry,  it  was  resolved,  perhaps  too  precipitately, 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  member. 
Instead  of  the  usual  oral  communication  in  such  cases, 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  committed  to 
writing,  signed  by  the  individuals  present,  and  sent 
to  the  accused.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the 
signing  parties  subjected  themselves  to  an  action 
at  law ;  and  a  legal  process  was  commenced  against 
each.  Prompted  by  his  feelings,  Mr.  Drew  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair,  and  thus  ren- 
dered himself  particularly  obnojuous  to  the  gentleman 
whose  character  was  impeached.  As  the  only  con- 
dition of  suspending  legal  proceedings,  it  was  required 
that  the  parties  should  pay  the  expenses  already 
incurred— sign  a  paper  acknowledging  their  error, 
—  and  that  this  paper  should  be  read  by  Mr.  D.  in 
the  public  congregation.  With  these  conditions  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  comply. 

The  gentleman's  resentment  was  temporary.  A^ 
explanation  of  his  conduct  was  given,  —  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  extended  on  either  side,  —  and 
from  this  inauspicious  beginning  conunenced  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  between  him  and  Mr.  Drew  than 
had  previously  subsisted. 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

Mr,  Drew^s  candour  and  freedom  from  censoriougneu — Hii 
independence  of  thought  shewn  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  —  His  catholic  spirit  exemplified  in  a  public  address, 
and  in  various  letters  ^-^  His  paeifie  disposition. 

After  Mr.  Drew  had  become  known  as  an  anther^ 
many  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  on  their  first  ap- 
pointment to  St,  Austell,  felt  very  reluctant  that  he 
should  hear  their  sermons.  From  his  works  and  his 
reputation,  previously  to  personal  acquaintance,  they 
dreaded  him  as  a  formidable  critic.  This  was  a  fear 
that  presently  subsided.  Never  was  there  a  more 
candid  hearer,  or  one  less  prone  to  pass  an  unkind  re- 
mark. If  he  noticed  any  thing  in  the  sermons  of  the 
young  ministers,  which  he  thought  improper  or  erro- 
neous, it  was  to  themselves  only  that  he  named  it, 
and  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  their  aflFection. 
While  some  of  his  young  acquaintances  would  be 
censuring,  with  undue  freedom,  a  discourse  which  they 
had  heard,  or  discussing  the  respective  merits  and 
demerits  of  preachers,  he  would  smoke  his  pipe  in 
silence,  or  interrupt  the  regular  succession  of  puflfe 
by  an  occasional  note  of  disapprobation.  "  How 
is  it,  Mr.  Drew,  asked  one  of  the  critics,  "  that  you 
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never  give  us  your  opinion  upon  these  matters  ?"  "  I 
will  tell  you,"  replied  he,  '•  In  certain  instances, 
when  I  have  said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  my  remarks 
have  been  propagated,  and  not  without  embellishment. 
I  find  that  my  opinions  are  quoted  as  indisputable 
authority ;  and  therefore,  unless  they  are  altogether 
favourable,  I  refrain  from  expressing  them.  They 
would  only  tend  to  prejudice  the  people,  to  pain  the 
preachers  mind,  and  mar  his  usefulness."  "But  you 
would  not  blame  us,  would  you,  sir,  for  giving  our 
opinions  ?"  "1  would  have  no  one  eriticisea  sermon 
till  he  has  attempted  to  preach  one.  After  you  have 
addressed  a  congregation,  you  will  better  understand 
a  preacher's  sensations  and  dilficullies.  And  remem- 
ber this,  in  all  your  criticisms,  —  the  hand  that  cim- 
nttl  build  a  hovel  may  demolish  a  palace," 

Although  thus  guarded  against  expressing  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  any  individual,  he  felt  no  scruple 
m  cenburing  unchristian  conduct,  exposing  unscrip- 
tural  doctrine,  or  maintaining  what  he  believed  to  l>e 
the  tnith.  But  it  was  always  done  with  reference  to 
the  maxim,  "  Think  and  let  think."'  A  spirit  of  intole- 
rance he  detested  ;  he  lamented  its  fretjuent  exhibit  ion 
among  Methodists  as  well  as  others  :  and  he  carried 
his  aversion  from  bigotry  so  far  that  some  of  the 
strait-laced  brethren  were  half  disposed  to  accuse 
him  of  latitudinarian  principles.  '*  Nothing,"  said 
he,  "grieves  me  .so  much,  as  to  see  professed  minis- 
ters of  the  gosjiel  of  peace,  whose  charity  has  been 
smothered  by  their  zeal,  going  about  with  the  toma- 
hawk   aud    scat  ping-knife,    liberally    or   illiberally 
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dealing  out  destruction  and  perdition  to  all  who 
differ  from  them.     For  my  part,  I  pray, 

'  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe.' " 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  just  expressed  \a 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  James  Grant,  editor  of  the 
Elgin  Courier,  then  a  contributor  to  the  Imperial 
Magazine.  It  shews  Mr.  D.'s  style  of  editorial  cor- 
respondence, and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  Divine 
benignity. 


*'  38,  New|;ate-Strret,  London, 
'*  January  1st,  18S7. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

''  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  re-examine 
your  essay  on  the  'Salvation  of  the  Heathen,' but 
hope  to  do  so  in  time  for  its  appearance  after  the 
'  Importance  of  Early  Piety' is  in  print.  The  first  part 
is  in  our  number  for  January,  and  the  remainder  is 
intended  for  February.  In  looking  over  your  letter, 
in  reply  to  mine,  it  appears  that  you  found  your  con- 
clusion of  the  final  perdition  of  the  heathen,  on  your 
not  being  able  to  perceive  how  their  salvation  is 
possible.  If  my  view  of  your  statement  be  correct, 
you  will  permit  me  to  hint,  that  your  conclusion  is 
not  legitimately  borne  out  by  your  premises.  Your 
not  being  able  to  perceive  how  the  heathen  can  be 
saved  is  simply  negative,  but  your  conclusion  —  there- 
fore they  must  perish,  is  positive.  Now  no  negative 
premises  can  support  such  a  positive  conclusion ;  and 
an  attempt  to  force  the  inference  is  to  make  ignorance 
the  basis  of  knowledge.  Not  being  able  to  perceive 
how  they  can  be  saved,  will  warrant  you  in  withhold* 
ing  your  assent  to  their  actual  salvation,  but  this  will 
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not  furnish  you  with  a  fairground  for  concluding  that 
therefore  they  are  lost. 

"  A  small  essay  on  the  final  condition  of  the 
heathen,  written  by  John  Burder,  M.A.,  price  one 
shilling,  has,  within  a  few  days,  fallen  into  my  hands. 
In  this  pamphlet,  the  author,  though  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist,  pauses  ere  he  pulls  the  trigger  of  his  theological 
blunderbuss,  charged  with  reprobation,  and  candidly 
admits,  that,  although  he  can  find  no  ground  for 
their  salvation  from  God  as  a  lawgiver,  a  judge,  or 
simply  as  a  benevolent  being,  yet  there  is  some  ground 
for  hope,  that,  through  the  Divine  mercy,  some  may 
be  saved.  I  allow  that  the  author  draws  upon  the 
Divine  mercy  as  a  miser  draws  upon  his  purse,  yet 
was  rather  surprised  that  his  creed  permitted  him  to 
exercise  such  an  extended  charity.  It  is  only  through 
the  influence  of  that '  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  that  their  salvation 
can  at  all  be  admitted  on  scriptural  principles ;  but 
this  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  to  rejKjl  the  severe 
conclusion,  that  all  must  be  inevitably  lost,  or  that 
the  salvation  of  all,  without  exception,  is  impossible. 
Happy  for  us,  my  friend,  that  God,  and  not  the  fabri- 
cators of  merciless  creeds  is  to  be  the  judge  of  man- 
kind ;  for,  whatever  our  views  may  be,  we  know  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right. 

''  With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness 
in  time,  and  your  felicity  in  eternity, 

*'  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

''  Your  8,  most  sincerely, 

''Samuel  Dreav." 


In  Mr.  Drew's  character,  independence  of  thought 

and  fearlessness  of  expression  are  too  conspicuous  to 

require  further  proof;  yet  the  reader  may  be  gratified 

by  their  exhibition  in  the  following  letter  of  his  to 
a  i> 
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his  friend^  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  returning  a  pamphlet 
which  the  Doctor  had  sent  for  his  perasal.  The  title 
of  the  pamphlet  is,  "  A  Sermon,  proving  that  Reason 
is  to  he  our  guide  in  the  choice  of  our  Religion,  and 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  Article  d* 
Faith,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  common  principles 
of  Reason,  or  is  unintelligible  to  Human  Under- 
standing.^'    It  bears  date  1714. 


*'  15,  OwenVRow,  January  5,  ISSl. 

«'My  dear  Doctor, 

"  I  have  perused  the  pamphlet  you  sent 
me  with  much  interest,  and  concur  with  you  in  opinion^ 
that  the  sentiments  which  it  contains  are  strong,  lumi- 
nous, and  masculine ;  and  that  they  are  supported  by 
a  chain  of  argumentation  the  links  of  which  no  sophis- 
try, however  ingenious^  can  weaken.  Dogmatism  may 
envelop  them  in  clouds,  and  triumph  in  the  obscurity 
which  pretended  authority  can  raise ;  but  the  fortifi- 
cations are  invulnerable,  and  will  remain  so,  against 
all  the  puny  efforts  with  which  they  may  be  assailed. 

"  It  is  really  amusing,  to  hear  men  assign  reasons 
why  reason  must  not  be  used,  and  to  argue  that  argu- 
ment on  given  topics  must  be  laid  aside.  Where 
reason  is  forbidden  to  enter,  we  are  wholly  without  a 
guide :  both  the  authority  and  interpretation  of  Reve- 
lation must  submit  to  this  test,  and  be  received  or 
rejected  according  to  i(s  decision.  On  these,  and  other 
similar  subjects,  the  reasonings  of  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  are  strong  and  conclusive :  I  regi-et  that  his 
name  is  not  known.  I  should  much  like  to  see  it 
in  print ;  but  its  appearance  would  raise  the  cry  of 
heresy. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  certain  persons, 
whom  I  need  not  name,  indirectly  insinuate  that  Rea- 
son is  an  enemy  to  Revelation,  and  that  either  the 
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jformer  or  the  latter  must  be  discarded :  this  may  do 
for  the  meridian  of  Italy ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  see 
the  day  when  such  a  monstrous  proposition  will  un- 
furl its  standard  in  England.  We  cannot,  however, 
deny,  that  reason  is  an  encimibrance  to  those  who 
can  do  best  without  it ;  and  of  these  perhaps  no  con- 
temptible niunber  might  be  mustered.  It  is  pleasing 
to  observe,  in  the  perusal  of  this  sermon,  how  easily  a 
few  well-directed  strokes  can  demolish  a  fabric  which 
ignorance,  prejudice,  authority,  and  blind  submission, 
have  conspired  to  raise. 

"  Wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

''  Your  s,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew." 


Mr.  Drew's  expanded  views  of  Christianity  cannot 
have  escaped  observation.  Some  further  illustrations, 
we  hope,  will  not  be  thought  irrelevant  or  tedious. 

In  some  large  towns,  as  an  antidote  to  bigotry,  and 
a  means  of  fostering  a  liberal  spirit,  meetings  for 
prayer  are  established,  at  which  persons  of  different 
religious  persuasions  join  in  the  common  act  of  devo- 
tion. Many  years  since,  Mr  Drew,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Plymouth,  attended  one  of  these  '  Union  Prayer 
Meetings,'  and,  being  known  to  some  individuals 
present,  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address.  This 
he  did  extemporaneously,  to  the  following  purport  :— 

"  When  Truth,  which  was  a  native  of  the  celestial 
regions,  became  embodied,  and  descended  from  heaven 
to  visit  the  habitations  of  men,  it  assumed  the  form 
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of  a  beautiful  cone.  The  base  of  this  cone  rested  oa 
the  earthy  while  its  summit,  rising  fhmi  an  extensive 
plain,  was  lost  in  the  douds ;  and  on  every  side  it 
was  illuminated  with  rays  of  the  Divine  glory.  The 
nations  of  the  earth,  struck  with  a  spectacle  so  mag- 
nificent and  splendid,  gazed  upon  it  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and,  being  enamoured  with  its  symmetry  and 
lovely  appearance,  the  more  thoughtful  and  serious 
gathered  round  it  from  every  quarter,  by  an  invo- 
luntary impulse. 

"  Amidst  this  assembly,  the  Independents  went  on 
one  side,  the  Baptists  on  a  second,  the  Quakers  on  a 
third,  the  Episcopalians  on  a  fourth,  and  the  Method- 
ists on  a  fifth ;  while  others  stood  aloof  in  a  state  of 
iudecision. 

''  Pleased  with  the  magnificence  which  operated 
on  their  senses,  they  all  remained  in  their  respective 
positions,  without  walking  round  the  sacred  figure,  to 
survey  the  glories  which  arose  from  the  harmony  of 
all  its  parts.  In  every  view.  Truth  has  its  beauties ; 
but  those  which  arise  from  a  survey  of  detached  por- 
tious  are  less  brilliant  and  diversified  than  those 
which  result  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  system.  No  party,  however,  had  views  suffi- 
ciently expanded  and  comprehensive  to  embrace  the 
excellencies  which  residted  from  the  combined  effect 
of  all ;  and  the  melancholy  disasters  which  followed 
were  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  contracted  ob- 
servation. 

"  Unhappily,  in  this  state  the  selfish  passions 
began  to  operate ;  and  each  party,  willing  to  possess 
c?  prize  that  apj^eared  to  be  of  inestimable  value, 
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seized  with  eagerness  the  portion  of  Tmlh  tliat  vtaA 
nearest,  regaiillcss  of  the  injury  resulting  from  suci* 
selfish  violence.     lu  so  large  anil  (liversificd   an  as-  I 
sembly,  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  wiiicli  party  the  assault 
was  made.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  outrage  wbicb»  I 
was  begun  by  one  class,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
second,  and  continued  by  a  thiiil,  till  the  attachment' 
to  Truth  degenerated  into  a  fierce  contention,  and- 
finally  mvolvetl  the  whole  company  in  indisciiminattf'  I 
confusion.  » 

"  lu  theconflict  which  took  place  at  the  foundation 
of  this  coiie,  the  injuries  it  received  became  con--'  I 
:3J)icuous;  but  this,  instead  of  causing  the  contending' 
parties  to  desist  from  committing  depredations  which- 
no  human  efforts  could  repair,  only  stimulated  them-* 
to  renewed  violence,  until  the  cone  of  Truth  waa* 
rifted  from  its  base  to  its  sammit,  and  divided  inf^i^  | 
splinters.  • 

"  On  beholding  the  fatal  effects  of  their  indiscre-' 
tion,  the  parties  determined  to  preserve  the  iwrtions.*  I 
that  liod  fallen  to  their  lot;  and,  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  their  folly.  Ihey  bore  in' 
triumph  to  their  respective  friends  such  fragmentsfJ 
as  they  had  been  able  to  secure.     The  impulse  of*] 
jjofision,  however,  beginning  to  subside,  was   soon* 
followed   by  reflection;  and  all  perceived,  that  the- 
{)arts  which   had  been  obtaineil  were  less  beautiful '< 
than  the  cone  ap()eared.  when  entire.     Ueficiencies' ' 
were  soon  discovered,  which  nothing  but  the  portions* 
that  hml  been  seized  by  others  could  sup|)ly, 
since  these  could  not  be  procured,  the  more  considerate 
,0  employ  their  most  skilful  workmen, ' 
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having  collected  a  quantity  of  untonpeied  mortar^ 
and  given  it  a  colour  resembling  the  original  ccme, 
endeavoured  to  give  completion  to  the  firagments. 

^'  The  cone  of  Truth  was  now  multiplied  into  many ; 
and  these  exhibited,  on  their  first  appearance,  such 
incongruities,  that  several  portions  were  twice  or 
thrice  repaired ;  and  so  badly  executed  were  som^ 
that  in  process  of  time  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
wannest  advocates.  Among  those  that  have  sur- 
vived, several  have  undergone  great  alteration^ 
so  that  the  mortar  which  was  primitively  supplied 
retains  but  little  of  its  original  shape,  consistence,  or 
colour.  In  other  instances,  as  some  features  of  pe* 
culiar  excellence  appeared  on  the  parts  of  the  real 
cone  wl^ch  had  been  preserved,  but  whkh  bo  ait 
could  imitate,  several  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  dishonourable  expedient  of  throwing  over 
Truth  itself  a  deceitful  vainish,  that  uniformity  of 
colour  might  appear,  even  though  it  should  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  integrity. 

*'  Since  this  melancholy  disaster  happened,  the 
most  celebrated  artists  of  every  party  have  been  em- 
ployed in  polisliing,  in  painting,  in  burnishing,  and 
in  giving  new  lustre  to  their  respective  cones.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  waste  of  time  and  talent,  many 
vacancies  still  appear  in  each,  which  no  ingenuity 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  supply.  Even  the  tints  of 
colouring  are  evidently  of  artificial  origin ;  and  the 
more  judicious  of  each  pai  ty  seem  to  concur  in  opiniom 
that  the  imperfections  of  wbich  all  are  conscious^  but 
which  all  have  not  the  candour  to  avow,  will  never 
be  wholly  removed,  imtil  the  untempered  mortar  and 
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artificial  varnish  shall  be  totally  destroyed.  Could 
this  desiralde  object  be  accomplished,  they  seem  fully 
convinced,  that  the  protuberances  of  one  part  would 
exactly  suit  the  excavations  in  another;  and  that, 
could  every  thing  be  replaced,  the  cone  would  once 
more  reassunie  that  beautiful  appearance  with  which 
all  were  at  first  captivated. 

"  influenced  by  these  enlarged  and  comprehenKive 
views,  a  few  liberal  spirits  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
this  object ;  but  they  have  found,  on  making  inquiry 
among  their  friends  and  adherents,  that  the  same 
selfish  principles  which  originally  destroyed  the  cone 
art!  still  at  work ;  and  that  multitudes  contend,  al- 
thongh  perfectly  satisfied  they  have  not  the  whole, 
they  iWBsess  a  much  larger  share  tlian  others,  and 
that  their  private  interests  forhid  them  to  make  the 
surrender  which  Ruch  a  measure  requires. 

"  Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
be  encounti^red.  When  the  untempered  mortar  was 
first  mixed,  so  eager  was  every  one  to  give  completion 
to  his  cone,  that  little  or  no  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
those  finer  particles  of  dust  which  floated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. These  soon  affected  the  organs  of  vision ; 
and  the  awful  conse<pience  is,  that  no  individual  has 
yet  been  discovered,  blessed  with  sight  sufficiently 
acute  and  ))enetrating  to  discern,  on  all  occasions, 
where  the  jmrts  of  the  real  cone  terminate,  and  where 
the  untempere<l  mortar  actually  begins.  Many,  by 
the  assistance  of  glasses,  have  heen  able  to  discover, 
that  some  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  artificial  comjio- 
Kition  are  so  intimately  combined  with  the  original 
material,  that  by  attempting  to  remove  them,  an  ad- 
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ditional  injury  will  be  done  to  the  real  cone,  whicb 
may  ultimately  prevent  a  reunion  of  all  the  parts. 

'*  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the 
wise  and  judicious  seems  to  be,  that,  although  some 
considerable  masses  may  be  entirely  removed,  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  mutilated  cone  brought 
so  near  each  other  that  all  may  perceive  in  what 
way  they  originally  adhered  together,  yet  no  proper 
cement  can  be  procured.     It  is  also  presumed,  that 
hereafter  the  parts  of  this  cone  will  be  taken  by  Al- 
mighty power  from  the  present  scene ;  that  they  will 
be  washed  in  the  water  of  life ;  that  the  parts  will 
then  be  reunited  in  the  plains  of  heaven,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  angelic  guards.     And,  finally, 
that  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  pious,  and  the  holy, 
of  every  denomination,  who  have  manifested  a  strong 
attachment  to  Truth,  will  also  be  removed  to  the 
celestial   regions,    and   placed   among   the   angelic 
throng.      These,  though  differing  from  each  other 
in  opinion  here,  will  learn  wisdom  by  what  they  have 
suffered ;  and,  by  a  happy  concurrence  in  their  views. 
now  more  comprehensive  than  they  could  }K)ssib]y  be 
in  time,  will  take,  with  pleasure,  a  survey  of  the 
heavenly  spectacle  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  overwhelmetl 
with  admiration  at  its  harmonious   symmetry,  will 
admire  its  varied  beauties  with  renewed  rapture  for 
ever.'' 


Alluding,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
to  the  anniversaries  of  the  various  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  Mr. Drew  remarks,  "For  this 
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diflfusion  of  beQevolent  feeling  we  are  iniiebteil  to 
Christianity.  Under  any  other  system  we  seek  in 
vain  for  such  amiable  features  in  the  human  cha- 
racter. It  is  pleasing,  on  such  occasions,  to  behold 
all  sects  and  parties  laying  aside  the  colouring  of 
their  respective  creeds,  meeting  on  ground  where 
nothing  but  essentials  will  take  root,  and  extending 
to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherly  love.  Uefore 
these  institutions  were  established,  we  saw  each 
other  only  in  caricature,  and  were  terrified  at  the 
creatures  of  our  own  im^inations.  But  these  anni- 
versaries have  stripped  the  scarecrow  of  its  frightful 
aspect ;  and  those  whom  we  fancied  to  be  monsters 
we  find  to  be  men.  Toleration  generates  faction,  and 
uniformity  begets  superstition.  Hence,  in  England, 
we  have  so  many  sects  and  parties,  and  in  papal 
countries,  such  a  crop  of  ridiculous  ahsunlities.  But 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them.  The 
former  calls  forth  our  mental  energies,  and  directs 
us  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  our  creeds  ;  —  the  latter 
paralyses  the  intellectual  powers,  and  throws  the  soul 
into  a  state  of  torpor."  • 


In  1824,  Mr.  Drew's  eldest  daughter  was  united 
in  marriage  to  a  member  of  a  Bairtist  church.  Their 
design  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  D.,  he 
observed,  in  reply,  Oct.  1823,  "  When  I  first  heard 
of  your  intentions,  I  had  my  fears,  that  the  dissoo^H 
ance  between  your  creeds  might  tend  to  disturb  thftl 
pleasing  hum  of  domestic  harmony ;  but  I  am 
persuaded,  that  where  genuine  piety  pradominatei 
orer  theory,  this  will  not  be  the  case.     I  have  I 
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long  enough  to  see  the  imperfection  of  all  creeds  ntA 
hypotheses ;  and^  as  I  advance  in  years^  I  find  myself 
more  and  more  receding  from  in&llibility.  I  have 
found  questions  started  by  advocates  on  each  side, 
which  their  opponents  can  never  satisfactorily  answer; 
and«  quitting  the  dogmas  of  sect  and  party^  I  perceive 
stability  in  nothing  but  fearing  God,  working  right- 
eousness^ and  relying  for  salvation  on  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 

Two  other  letters  of  Mr.  Drew's,  prior  to  the  mar- 
riage, still  further  exhibit  his  candour,  his  liberality, 
and  his  religious  opinions. 


*'  38,  Newj^te-StrcrC,  LoodiM, 
*'  Jiuu  7tli,  1S24. 


"My  dear  Sir, 

"  By  your  brother  I  received  your  kind 
letter,  and  also  the  curious  specimens  of  antiquity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  There  is  something 
mournfully  pleasing  in  looking  back  on  these  distant 
periods  of  departed  time.  We  seem  to  live  in  ages 
which  we  never  saw,  to  invert  the  order  of  nature, 
to  cause  the  Roman  Ceesars  to  pass  in  review  before 
us,  and  even  to  tread  the  margins  of  the  apostolic  age. 
For  these  coins  be  pleased  to  receive  my  sincerest 
thanks. 

"  I  am  also  much  pleased  with  the  candid  avowal 
of  your  theological  sentiments.  In  the  general  state* 
ment  I  can  most  heartily  concur,  though,  perhaps, 
the  phraseology  ofparty  might  induce  us  to  call  the 
same  things  by  different  names.  I  am  not  about  to 
analyze  even  a  single  expression ;  and  I  hope,  that, 
should  future  days  bring  us  more  inmiediately  into 
contact,  you  will  never  find  me  forward  to  demolish 
creeds,  or  attempt  to  decide  imperiously  on  points 
which  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  during  eighteen 
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hundred  years,  have  never  bi;en  able  finally  to  (settle. 
On  one  {xsint  I  am  glail  to  have  your  oinnion : 
namely,  a  disavowal  of  atitinomianism  both  in  theory 
and  doctrine,  f  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
noxious  weeds  that  ever  infected  the  Christian  church. 
Even  those  who  defeiul  it  are  ashamed  to  reduce  it 
to  practice,  except  in  solitary  cases,  and  iu  these  they 
are  condemned  as  acting  derogatory  to  the  Christian 
character. 

'*  There  is  a  paradox  amongst  divines,  that  runs 
thus :  '  Faith  juttifies  without  works,  and  yet  faith 
without  works  will  not  justify.'  This  exactly  ac- 
conls  with  my  views.  The  works  which  accompany 
justifying  faith  enter  not  into  our  justification  before 
God  ;  and  yet  that  faith  which  has  no  connexion 
with  works  is  not  justifyiug,  being  destitute  of  the 
grand  characteristic  by  which  it  is  tlistinguishcd  from 
antinomian  credulity,  and  is  known  to  be  genuine. 

"  With  best  wishL-s  for  your  future  happiness  anrl 
prosperity,  both  in  time  and  eternity. 
'•  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely. 

"Samuel  Uuew." 

'*  Mr.  John  Read,  HtUton." 


•'  Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

"  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  your  brother, 
and  also  from  your  letter,  that  you  were  unwell;  but 
1  hoped  this  afHiction  had  been  removed,  until  a  letter 
from  Anna  informed  me,  about  a  fortnight  since,  that 
yoor  health  was  by  no  means  re-established.  We 
know  that,  when  sanctified,  afflictive  visitations  are 
blessings  in  disguise  ;  anti  we  learn  from  them  many 
instructive  lessons  which  pros()erity  can  never  teach. 
This  advantage  I  hope  will  be  yours,  and  then  tlie 
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pain  and  anxiety  which  you  have  felt  will  be  abun- 
dantly compensated. 

''  To  the  general  outline  of  your  theological  creed 
I  can  most  certainly  subscribe,  though,  perbapi^  in 
some  explanations  our  views  might  differ.  But  I 
can  assure  you,  that  I  view  particular  creeds  in  a 
less  important  light  than  I  once  did ;  and  I  perceiye* 
as  I  advance  in  age,  my  notions  of  their  in&Uibility 
become  every  day  more  shaken.  The  sacred  pages 
contain  the  plan  of  salvation.  Jesus  is  the  only  way 
to  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  mighty  agent 
through  which  alone  the  soul  is  transformed.  From 
His  influence  every  good  thought  and  word  and  work 
proceeds ;  and  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  can 
be  no  longer  genuine  than  while  it  leads  to  practical 
godliness.  These,  and  a  few  other  particulars,  con- 
stitute the  essentials  of  my  creed ;  and  subordinate 
branches  I  give  to  the  men  who 

*  . to  the  fierce  contention  bring 

Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed.' 

*'  It  certainly  would  have  been  desirable,  if  you  and 
my  dear  Anna  had  been  taught  from  your  infancy  to 
pronounce  your  Shibboleth  with  the  same  accent; 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  habits  long  cherished  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
others  without  some  mental  conflict.  I  hope  that  the 
punctilios  of  local  views  will  never  break  the  bond 
of  domestic  happiness  between  you.  While  the  love 
of  God  occupies  the  heart,  and  practical  godliness 
reigns  in  the  life,  there  will  be  little  room  for  con- 
tention, and  less  disposition  to  view  non-essentials 
through  a  magnify ing-glass.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  there  is  not  a  point  on  which  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  differ,  which  the  dispas- 
sionate of  all  parties  will  not  reduce  to  the  class  of 
non-essentials  ;  and  on  all  of  these  w^e  should  do  well 
to  take  the  good  old  patriarchal  advice  — '  See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.'  Those  who  have  more  re- 
ligion in  their  heads  than  in  their  hearts,  are  generally 
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ready  to  brandish  the  polemical  weapons  ;  and,  when 
successful,  they  rejoice  more  at  conquest  than  at  the 
thought  of  having  advanced  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
Loudon,  I  find  that  there  is  far  more  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sects  than  in  the  country.  In  the 
former,  though  the  partition  wall  is  not  demolished, 
it  is  so  reduced  that  men  on  each  side  can  sliake 
hands  with  one  another;  while  in  the  latter,  the  Jews 
have  still  scarcely  any  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 
Be  it  your  and  my  care,  my  dear  friend,  to  'work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  while  we 
acknowledge  that '  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  Hoping* 
that  this  will  find  you  restored  to  your  accustomed 
health  and  spirits,  1  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"Your's,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew.**  I 


Constituted  as  society  is, '  it  is  impossible  but  that 
offences  will  come;'  and  Mr.  Drew,  notwithstandintf 
his  pacific  temper,  had  not  learnt  to  'wear  armour  1 
over  his  feelings.'  But,  whatever  apparent  incivilitieg 
he  at  any  time  experienced,  he  never  charged  upon  a  | 
community  the  offensive  deportment  of  individuals. 
When  the  Wesleyan  Book  Committee  refused  to  sell 
the  Imperial  Magazine,  though  he  felt  their  want  of 
courtesy  to  himself  as  editor,  he  felt  much  more,  lest 
Methodism  should  be  identified  with  a  measure  which 
he  esteemed  illiberal  and  injudicious.  If  the  ad- 
mission of  any  article  into  his  pages  were  deemed 
a  proof  either  of  his  hostility  to  the  Conference,  or 
of  his  becoming  the  instrument  of  a  party,  the  two 
letters  which  follow  will  shew  how  hasty  was  the 
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''  38,  Newnte^trect,  lomim, 
"Aug  16.    - 


.  18SI. 

"  My  good  SiK, 

"  When  your  letter  reached  London^ 
I  was  in  Cornwall,  from  which  place  I  did  not  retuni 
until  within  a  few  days  past ;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  busily  employed  in  arranging  what  had 
become  disordered,  and  answering  letters  accuma<r 
lated  during  my  absence. 

«««««*«         # 

''I  have  not,  I  can  assure  you,  been  an  in* 
different  spectator  of  the  late  commotions  in  the 
Methodist  commujiity;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that 
power  should  ever  usurp  the  dominion  of  right.  In 
my  official  situation,  however,  I  have  never  borne  any 
active  part  in  the  controversy ;  nor  admitted  any  of 
the  belligerents  to  figure  in  our  pages.  Should  the 
door  be  once  opened  to  either  party,  to  shut  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible ;  and  our  pages  would  be  filled 
with  polemics,  in  which,  perhaps,  eight  out  of  ten 
among  all  our  readers  would  feel  less  interest  than 
disgust. 

''  I  can  most  sincerely  assure  you,  that  this  con- 
sideration, my  advancing  age,  and  with  it  a  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all,  form  the  only  embargo  Iwd 
upon  me.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  official  capacity 
as  editor,  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality,  and, 
by  so  doing,  have  exposed  myself  to  suspicions  from 
each  party.  With  the  ecclesiastical  tory  I  am  viewed 
as  a  radical,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  whigs,  as  a 
tory  in  disguise.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  my  own  concerns,  and  walk  peace- 
ably 'along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.' 

''  The  '  Circular  to  which  you  allude,  1  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen ;  and  of  the  books,  pro 
and  con,  1  scarcely  ever  catch  a  glimpse.  I  am, 
therefore,  totally  ignorant  of  the  warfare  still  carried 
on,  unless,  by  accident,  I  meet  with  a  partisan, 
and  then  I  find  his  statement  generaUy  tinctured 
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with  the  principles  he  had  embraced.  I  have  occa- 
sionally heard,  in  company,  the  word  radical  con- 
temptuously applied,  and  have  as  invariably  noticed, 
that  reproachful  epithets  are  not  arguments,  and 
that  the  charge  of  despotism  will  be  the  language  of 
retaliation. 

"  Wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 

"  I  remain,  my  kind  sir, 
"  Your  s,  most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

''Samuel  Drew.'* 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Gametic  Leeds'' 


[  To  ike  Sarne.l 


"  S8,  N«wgiite«Street,  London, 
Dec.  7,  1831. 


**  My  good  Sir, 

"  I  really  was  not  aware  that  you  ex- 
pected from  me  a  written  reply  to  your  letter,  until 
your  renewed  inquiries  gave  me  the  information.  I 
am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  answering  inquiries  in 
'  replies  to  correspondents,'  that  I  sometimes  half  for- 
get other  modes  of  communication.  In  our  last 
number  I  had  given  a  reply  to  you;  but,  as  the 
inquiries  are  again  renewed,  I  will  endeavour  briefly 
to  answer  all. 

"  The  advertisement  of  the  '  Circular'  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  insert,  as  such ;  but  in  the  polemic  con- 
tention we  shall  bear  no  part.  To  an  armed  neu- 
trality prudence  directs  me  rigorously  to  adhere. 


4t    € 


Are  Unitarians  Christians  ?'  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ?  To  their  own  master  they 
stand  or  fall.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  '  Christians.^  To  questions  of 
this  kind  there  is  scarcely  any  end.  We  may  ask 
'  Are  heretics,  schismatics,  &c..  Christians  ? '  If  we 
put  one  sect  to  decide  upon  the  destiny  of  others. 
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but  few  will  be  permitted  to  enter  heaven.     For 
hatchet-men  this  will  furnish  ample  employment. 

'  One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  Spmi  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instninient  of  hell.' 

"  Every  person,  who  has  noticed  passing  events 
with  attention,  must  have  observed^  that  red-hot  Ar- 
minians  anathematize  Calvinists,  and  the  fiery  zealots 
of  Calvinism  in  their  turn  consign  Arminians  to  per- 
dition !  I  do  most  sincerely  assure  you  that  I  will 
not  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  either  party.  I 
would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  peace; 
but,  if  war  has  determined  them,  they  will  be  easily 
able  to  bring  auxiliaries  into  the  field;  and,  when 
they  have  tired  themselves  with  worrying  each  other, 
they  will  be  just  where  they  began . 

"Wishing  the  contending  parties  more  of  the 
Christian  spirit  than  controversies  in  general  display, 
and  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
"  I  remain,  with  much  respect. 

"  Tout's,  most  sincerely, 
'•Samuel  Drew." 

''  Mr.  Thomas  Gamett,  Leeds:' 


SECTION  XXIX. 

Miseellaneout  traits  of  character —  dnwenatianal  talents. 

The  lines  of  the  human  countenance  admit  of  endless 
variety.  We  may  enumerate  those  settled  features 
which  are  common  to  the  species ;  — ^we  may  describe 
the  shape  of  a  nose,  the  colour  of  an  eye,  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mouth,  the  hoUowness  or  prominence  of 
a  cheek ;  —  but  that,  which  gives  expression  to  the 
whole,  and  without  which  we  sketch  but  a  formal 
and  rigid  outline,  bids  defiance  to  our  powers  of  ar- 
rangement and  description.  This,  which  is  true  of 
the  countenance,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  character. 
The  touches  which  give  individuality  to  a  portrait 
cannot  be  placed  in  categorical  order.  To  delineate 
perfectly,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  prominent 
characteristics,  —  the  biographer  must  '  cateh  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise,'  and  transfer  them  to 
his  pages.  In  Mr.  Drew  s  mental  constitution  there 
were  some  peculiarities  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  classify,  and  we  therefore  present  them  without 
studied  arrangement. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  order,  and  extremely  sensitive  of  little  devi- 
ations from  it.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  punctiliousness  in  matters  of  small  moment,  his 
reply  was,  "The  sum  of  life  is  composed  of  trifles/' 

3  F 
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The  general  tone  of  his  mind  was  cheerftthiess  and 
equanimity ;  yet  there  were  seasons  when  he  felt  a 
depression  of  spirits,  and  yielded  to  gloomy  foiebodr 
ings.  Such  periods,  however,  were  of  shcvrt  duration. 
His  natural  vigour  and  elasticity  of  thought  quickly 
restored  the  equilibrium. 

Lofty  characters  are  not  without  their  foibles ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  notice 
the  antipathies  and  partialities  of  individuals.  We 
have  seen  a  man  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  mous^ 
whose  heart  would  have  beat  with  the  ardour  of  con- 
test at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  and  we  have 
heard  a  female  shriek  at  the  uneiq)eeted  intrusion  of  a 
spider,  who  has  sat  unmoved  in  the  perils  o(  a  tempesL 
Of  the  serpent  tribe  Mr.  Drew  had  an  instinctive 
abhorrence.  A  stu£fed  specimen  in  a  museum  he  coidd 
not  look  upon  without  veiy  uncomfortable  feelii^ ; 
and  from  a  living  snake  or  viper  that  rustled  in  a 
hedge  he  has  been  seen  to  run  with  the  utmost  {Hr&> 
cipitation.  The  writer  remembers  with  what  an 
expression  of  horror  his  father  ordered  him  to  take 
instantly  from  his  sight  some  living  vipers  which  he, 
when  a  youth,  had  caught,  and  brought  home  in 
triumph.  Yet  a  toad,  which  is  more  commonly  an 
object  of  repugnance,  he  would  take  in  his  hand, 
without  scruple,  to  admire  its  brilliant  eye ;  and  the 
whole  genus  enjoyed  his  favour  and  protection. 

There  are  few  sensitive  minds,  however  fortified 
by  faith  and  hope,  that  do  not  shudder,  when  they 
dwell  U|yon  the  pain  of  dying  and  the  process  of  dis- 
solution.    AKr.  Drew  was  &r  from  affecting  an  apathy 
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which  he  did  not  ievA ;  aiul  his  esipressioQS.  when 
alluding  to  death  and  like  grave,  are  proofs,  not  of 
mental  weakness,  or  a  want  of  christian  fortitude,  hut 
of  his  narticijjaling  largely  in  the  sympathies  and 
sensatioQS  of  our  common  nature.  Not  unfrequently 
did  he  say,  "  WliatcFer  stoiciam  others  may  pretend 
or  experience,  I  feel  the  lying  in  the  cold  grave,  un- 
heeded and  unknown,  to  be  a  thing  from  which  my 
nature  revolts.  It  is  only  religion  that  can  enable 
one  to  face  it,  and  even  then  I  do  it  with  ti-euibUng, 
and  look  with  awe  and  dread  upon 

'Tbnl  gulf,  from  which  no  niorlal  o'er  repassed. 
To  lell  what's  doiug  on  the  other  side.'  " 

When  filled  with  the  inspiring  anticipations  of 
future  blessedness,  we  may  overlook  the  gloomy 
valley  through  which  wc  must  pass  to  its  enjoy- 
ment; yet,  when  we  dwell  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
sick  chamber  —  the  tears  of  kindred  —  the  sorrowful 
farewell  —  the  sinking  and  perhaps  agonized  frame; 
and  then,  in  imagination,  view  the  mournful  cere- 
mony of  inhuming  the  body,  and  the  progress  of 
its  subsequent  corruption,  we  cannot  repress  our 
instinctive  feelings  of  repugnance.  With  difliculty 
can  we  conceive  that  this  wondrous  structure,  in 
which  life's  vigorous  pulses  play,  will  become  utterly 
insensible:  —  we  sympathize,  in  anticipation,  with 
our  lifeless  remains,  and  invest  them  with  a  portion 
of  our  present  uncomfortable  sensations.  Thus,  in 
a  sense  which  perhaps  Gray  did  not  contemplate. 

"  Even  from  Uie  lomb  Uic  »oir.c  of  nature  criea. 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonled  Tires  !" 
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The  force  of  looal  attachment  felt  by  Mr.  Dim 
has  been  variously  exemplified.  Peihapfi  it  n«Ter 
appeared  truer  to  nature  than  when  he  passed  those 
spots  which  were  the  haunts  of  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood. ''  Here/'  he  would  say^  ''  is  the  house  where 
I  was  bom,  and  the  stream  in  which  I  used  to  dabUe 
because  I  did  not  like  dry  feet — there  the  stamping- 
mill  and  buddle-pits  where  I  once  worked — there 
the  trees  which  I  was  foremost  to  climbs  —  and  here 
(scrutinizing  and  pointing  out  all  the  changes  which 
time  and  the  hand  of  improvement  had  effected)  — - 
here,  after  the  day's  work  was  ended,  I  and  my  com- 
panions would  regularly,  on  summer  and  moonlight 
evenings,  assemble  to  play."  On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Cornwall,  when  the  tide  of  early  recollections,  which 
had  been  long  pent  up,  rushed  upon  him  anew,  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  searching  among  the 
woods  at  Tregrehan  for  the  tree  on  which,  when  a 
boy«  he  had  carved  the  rude  initials  of  his  name. 
Little^  indeed,  is  he  to  be  envied,  whose  bosom 
does  not  glow,  and  whose  pulse  does  not  quicken, 
when,  after  years  of  absence,  he  revisits  the  scenes  of 
his  infancy  and  his  youth. 

"  Dear  is  that  spot  to  which  the  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  those  hills  that  lift  us  to  the  storms.'' 

In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  a  few  weeks 
before  his  final  removal  from  London,  Mr.  Drew  s 
partiality  to  the  county  which  gave  him  birth  was 
distinctly  marked.  "  You  may,'^  said  he,  "  call  it 
prejudice,  or  call  it  what  you  please  —  that  will  not 
alter  the  feeling,  —  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
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return  to  Cornwall  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days* 
and  lay  my  bones  in  my  native  soil.  Here  yon  >vill  i 
perceive  that  judgment  and  feeling  are  at  variance; 
for  when  we  come  to  examine  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject, dear  me,  it  is  no  matter  where  this  body  should 
be  buried,  or  what  should  become  of  it  — 

'  If  these  reinaina  in  ocean's  depths  were  lost, 
Or  warring  winds  the  vagrant  atoms  tossed.' 

Still,  I  feel  BO  great  an  attachment  to  the  place  of  ray 
birth,  and  so  great  a  desire  to  mingle  my  ashes  with 
tfaotie  of  my  kindred,  — for  my  father,  ray  mother,  my 
brother,  my  child,  and  my  dear  wife  lie  there,  —  that 
if  1  thought,  by  staying  in  London,  I  should  die  and 
be  buried  here,  I  would  not  remain  twenty-four  hours  I 
longer — no,  that  I  would  not." 

With  local  attachments  jiersonal  recollections  were 
intimately  associated  ;  and,  when  recounting  his 
childish  exploits,  the  imbidden  tear  would  sometimes 
start  at  the  remembrance  of  playmates  long  since 
dead.  Lamenting  one  day  the  levelling  of  the  graves, 
and  removing  of  the  tombstones  In  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Austell,  he  said,  "  They  have  taken  away  poor 
Pascoe's  stone,  too.  It  used  to  stand  near  the  eastern 
gate,  and  I  could  never  pass  it  without  pausing  to 
gaee  upon  that  sole  memorial  of  my  earliest  friend." 

Though  not  the  same  feeling,  yet  it  was  the  same 
kindly  temperament  wliich  gave  him  such  pleasure 
iu  the  society  of  his  children,  and  made  lilm  delight 
in  ministering  to  their  gratiticatioa.     Christmas  eve 
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was  a  season  of  peculiar  enjoyment,  when  he  could 
amnse  and  instruot  At  little  folks  with  his  tales,  and 
cast  his  eye  around  the  semicircle  of  smiling  fiioes. 
On  that  night,  even  the  youngest  was  expected  to  be 
present^  to  complete  the  hi^y  domestic  group.  Im 
nutting  expeditions,  aquatic  excursions,  and  pic-nio 
parties,  he  was  always  ready  to  join,  when  time  would 
permit,  nor  did  age  at  all  diminish  his  relish  for  such 
natural  pleasures.  During' his  visit  to  Cornwall,  in 
1831,  he  joined  his  chUdien  and  grand-children  on 
two  or  three  such  occasions,  and  entered,  with  youth- 
ful glee,  into  their  subjects  of  merriment. 

With  a  disposition  thus  eminently  social,  it  will 
scarcely  he  credited  that  he  had  no  ear  for  mnsie* 
unless  it  were  the  music  of  the  groves.  By  him,  tiie 
sublimest  composition  and  the  most  delicate  execu- 
tion would  have  been  little  appreciated  or  felt.  Rural 
sounds  gratified  him,  rather  from  their  associaliooB 
than  from  any  perception  of  harmony ;  for  the  carol 
of  the  lark^  and  the  clamour  of  a  rookery  were  to 
him  equally  delightful.  Yet,  however  deficient  in 
auricular  discrimination,  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
propriety,  he  might  have  said, 

**  But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  snblime 
In  still  repeating  circles,  screaming  load. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me.'' 

For  his  soul  was  attuned  to  the  sublime  rather  than 
the  beautiful;  and  above  every  other  his  favourite 
music  was 

^'  The  dash  of  ocean  on  its  winding  shores." 
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'  Al>oiit  two  years  since,  a  lady  asked  Mr.  Drew, 
whether  he  thought  it  wrong  for  a  person  who  felt  very 
great  pleasure  in  good  music,  to  go  to  suvh  a  place  as 
the  theatre,  to  hear  Paganini  play  the  violin.  "  I  am 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  of  whom  you  should 
ask  such  a  question,"  replied  he;  "for  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  music,  and  feel  no  gratification  in  the 
best  performances.  As  to  myself.  I  would  not  step 
across  the  room,  to  hear  Paganini,  or  all  the  ninnies 
in  the  world,  I  would  keep  to  the  good  old  maxim, 
'  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.'  I  would  rather  a 
person  would  not  go  to  the  theatre  at  all."  "  But 
snppose  a  person  were  to  be  in  London,  who  felt 
excessively  delighted  with  good  music,  on  the  violin 
especially,  and  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  could 
hear  Paganini  at  no  other  place  than  the  theatre 
during  his  stay,  should  you  object  to  his  gi'atifyiug 
his  taste  in  a  theatre  ?"  "Under  such  circumstances 
I  might  say,  with  a  less  fallible  moralist,  *  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee.'"  "Perhaps  you  would  Kay  also, 
'  Go,  and  sin  no  more.' "  "  I  left  that  for  you  to 
infer,"  was  the  reply. 

Although  thus  usually  indifferent  to  harmonious 
sounds,  yet  the  piece  named  Denmark,  appropriated 
to  Dr.  Watts's  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  hundredth 
Psalm,  and  a  tune  composed  by  one  of  his  family  for 
the  no  less  beautiful  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts, 

"There  ii  a  land  of  pure  (!eligIit,"Ac., 

and,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Drew,  bearing  the 
name  of  his  native  town,  pleased  him  so  much,  that 
he  woiUd  frequently  request  his  youngest  daughter 
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and  son-in-law  to  sing  them  to  him>  and  would  even 
attempt  some  notes  in  concert.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  gratification  arose  quite  as  much  from  the 
poetry  as  the  music. 

Some  professors  of  craniolc^  once  asked  permis- 
sion to  examine  his  head>  and  he  very  readily  sub- 
mitted to  their  inspection.     Having  completed  their 
examination,  one  of  them  said,  "  You  are  very  fond  of 
music,  Mr.  Drew,  and  have  a  good  taste  for  it  too  V* 
For  some  time  he  offered  no  contradiction,  Rn^ngiiig 
himself  at  observations  so  wide  of  the  mark.    At 
length  he  replied, ''  Gtentlemen,  you  are  quite  in  error. 
I  have  neither  taste  nor  relish  for  music ;  and  am  so 
ignorant  of  it,  as  a  science,  that  I  can  scarcely  distin- 
guish one  tune  from  another.^^   Unwilling  to  be  thus 
completely  at  fault,  they  ventured  another  guess,  which 
was  much  nearer  the  truth.     ''If  it  be  not  music,  it 
must  be  poetry,  sir,  to  which  you  are  so  partial."  To 
this  he  signified  his  assent.     If  he  wanted  an  ear  for 
music,  he  had  music  in  his  90uL  •    His  conceptions 
were  poetical,  and  his  language,  even  on  ordinary 
occasions,  highly  figurative.      He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer, too,  of  poetical  composition,  and,  though  it 
was  otherwise  predicted  from  his  incipient  attempts, 
he  would  possibly,  in  this  department  of  literature, 
had  it  engaged    his  attention,   have    risen    above 
mediocrity. 

In  his  latter  years,  when  not  inclined  to  take  the 
trouble  of  committing  to  memory  pieces  of  poetry 
that  struck  his  fancy,  he  used  to  give  them  to  his 
youngest  daughter  to  learn,  that  she  might  repeat 
them  to  him  in  the  evenings.    This  he  did  more 
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eRpecially  after  the  death  of  his  wife ;  and  it  appeared 
to  hira  a  consolation,  in  the  absence  of  the  companion 
of  his  life,  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  her  representative, 
lis  she  recited  to  him  the  chosen  pieces  of  his  favourite  I 
poets.     Although  he  had  enriched  his  memory  wifh 
some  of  the  more  sublime  passages  of  Milton,  yet  i 
Pope,  Young,  and  Cowper,  chiefly  furnished  him  with  | 
the  quotations  which  he  delighted  to  use ;  and  their 
lines  would  frequently  increase  the  poignancy  of  his 
satire  when  he  lashed  the  follies  of  mankind,  give  an 
additional  grace  to  the  cheerful  sallies  of  his  wit, 
enable  htm  to  turn  a  compliment  with  delicacy,  or 
add  a  beauty  and  a  charm  to  the  natural  elegance 
and  power  of  his  language. 


Familiarly  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  topics  oi  j 
literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  possessing  much 
native  humour,  a  remarkable  facility  of  illustration,  and  i 
a  memory  stored  with  anecdote,  upon  which  he  could 
draw  at  pleasure  without  the  hazard  of  insolvency, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Drew's  society  was  much 
courted,  and  that  he  was  often  the  life  of  a  social 
party.  In  his  conversational  remarks,  profound 
thought,  high  moral  feeling,  and  playful  fancy,  were 
agreeably  blended.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him  ia 
the  early  period  of  his  authorship  says,  "  In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Drew,  we  jmiiors  would  sometimes 
get  bewildered  in  a  cloudy  discussion,  to  which  he 
seemed  a  mere  idle  listener.  When  we  could  make 
no  further  progress,  he,  by  asking  one  of  the  contend- 

'  parties  a  question,  or  making  a  brief  remark. 
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would  either  set  us  right,  or  shew  us  the  absoiditjr 
of  our  ai^uments.  And  this  was  done  without  any 
apparent  effort  of  thought ;  for  he  seemed  to  look 
through  the  matter  intuitively  from  beginning  to 
end." 

A  mixed  company  is  rarely  attracted  by  such  sub- 
jects as  Mr.  Drew  was  most  accustomed  to  discuss ; 
yet  there  are  few  more  pointed  instances  of  a  speakers 
power  to  fix  the  attention  than  one  related  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Townley,  and  confirmed  by  another  gentle- 
man of  the  party. 

"  Mr.  Drew  having  visited  a  town  where  I  wdia, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  a  charitable  institution,  we 
were  invited,  with  several  other  friends,  to  dine  at 
a  gentleman's  house.  While  seated  at  dinner,  I 
asked  Mr.  Drew  why  his  metaphysical  writings  were 
more  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  oth^ 
metaphysicians.  '  I  cannot  tell,'  he  replied,  '  unless 
'  it  be  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  establish  my  pro- 
'  positions  by  unsuitable  or  questionable  evidence,  or 
'  demanded  for  my  proofs  a  higher  degree  of  credit 
'  than  they  are  worth.'  Then,  in  the  most  pleasing 
and  luminous  manner,  without  the  least  affectation  of 
superiority,  he  described  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
of  which  subjects  are  susceptible  —  commencing  with 
possibility,  and  passing  through  the  successive  gra- 
dations of  proof  to  mathematical  demonstration.  So 
happily  was  this  most  unpromising  topic  illustrated 
and  explained,  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  mind 
over  matter,  that,  before  the  speaker  had  uttered 
many  words,  knives  and  forks  were  involuntarily 
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laid  down,  and,  though  the  remarks  occupied  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  no  one  thought  of  resuming 
them,  until  Mr.  D.  Iiad  thus  fully  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  I  hail  proposed."  He  who  could  thus 
cauee  a  large  company  to  forget  the  demands  of 
appetite  must  have  possessed  more  than  ordinal]? 
powers  of  conversation, 

Mr.  Drew  never  misapplied  his  strength  of  intel-  I 
lect,  by  contending  for  victory  rather  than  truth,  or 
endeavouriug  to  'make  the  worse  apjwar  the  better 
reason.'  To  puzule  an  opponent  he  exceedingly  dis- 
liked. Inhere  was  a  straight-forwardness,  not  only  in 
his  general  conduct,  but  even  in  his  manner  of  argu- 
ing, that  would  brook  nothing  like  an  attempt  to 
ctmceal  the  truth  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  amusing  to 
observe  how  readily  he  wonld  detect  an  antagonist's 
false  principles,  however  specious  in  their  showing 
or  carefully  kept  in  the  back  ground.  "  He  reasoned," 
observes  a  gentleman  who  was  frequently  in  his  com- 
pany, "not  only  convincingly  but  on  the  right  side. 
On  any  side  he  would  have  been  a  formidable  adver- 
sary;— no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  cause  of 
truth  he  was  invincible." 


There  is  another  trait  in  his  character  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  no  single  instance,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  did  he,  in  colloquial  discussion, 
betray  an  undue  warmth  of  temper  —  not  even  when 
the  doctrines  which  he  hail  publicly  advocated  were 
most  unceremoniously  a-ssailed.  It  was  his  frequent 
ark,  that  the  tceak  parts  v^a  creed  arc  generally 
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guarded  by  anathemas.  Rarely  could  he  be  accused 
of  substituting  assertion  for  argument,  or  vehemence 
for  illustration. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that^  because  Mr.  Drew 
shone  as  a  metaphysician,  metaphysics  were  always 
the  burden  of  his  friendly  conversations.  ''  Such,^^ 
remarks  the  gentleman  whose  words  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  who  speaks  from  personal  observation^ — 
''such  was  not  Mr.  Drew.  Desirous  of  suiting  his 
conversation  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
those  into  whose  company  he  was  thrown,  an  obliging 
freeness  of  communication  rendered  him  at  once  the 
delight  and  oracle  of  the  social  circle.*  He  evinced 
an  agreeable  facility  in  seizing  on  the  passing  tojac, 
on  which  he  was  sure  either  to  cast  additional  lights 
or  give  the  current  of  observation  some  new  and  in- 
teresting turn.  Anxious  to  hear  him  talk,  company 
sometimes  unfairly  pressed  for  his  opinions.  On 
this  account,  his  hours  of  cessation  from  professional 
labour  were  not  always  those  of  relaxation." 

Though  delighted  to  mix  with  those  individuals, 
from  whose  stores  of  knowledge  he  might  enrich  his 
own,  yet  he  did  not  like,  when  desirous  of  unbending 
his  mind  in  the  society  of  friends,  to  be  baited  and 
worried,  as  he  sometimes  was,  by  paradoxes  and  per- 

*  The  Bard  of  Sheffield,  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew, 
in  1825,  writes, "  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  recollect,  with  great 
pleasure,  a  brief  interview  with  you  at  Liverpool,  some  years 
ago,  at  Mr.  Byrom's.  You  may,  perhaps,  not  have  forgotten 
it.     £vcr  since  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  truly  your  friend, 

''James  Montgomery." 
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plesiDg  questions.  This  was  a  ta?[  upon  his  good 
nature  which,  though  rarely  evaded,  was  paid  rather 
from  coui-tesy  than  choice.  He  was  best  pleased  to 
follow  the  ordinary  course  of  useful  conversation,  and 
occasionally  throw  in  some  of  his  own  happy  touches 
and  illustrations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  spon- 
taneously take  up,  as  a  text,  some  expression  which 
had  been  casually  dropped, — dilate  upon  it  —  view 
it  in  its  various  bearings  —  pursue  it  to  its  remote 
consequences  — ■  and  unconsciously  gratify  and  engage 
the  attention  of  his  friends  by  continuous  remarks 
of  half  an  hour's  duration,  A  gentleman  recently 
informed  the  writer,  that  he  was  witness  to  an 
instance,  about  the  year  1804,  in  which  .some  one 
having,  in  Mr.  Drew's  company,  accidentally  struck 
a  chord  to  which  his  inmost  soul  vibrated,  he  entered 
at  once  upon  the  subject  —  a  completely  abstract  one 
— and  delivered  his  thoughts  on  it  for  two  successive 
hours,  with  scarcely  any  iuterruption  or  intermission. 
Still  he  greatly  disliked  being  dragged  into  a  discus- 
sion ;  and  when  this  was  attempted  by  individuals 
with  whom  he  could,  without  incivility,  use  the  free- 
dom, he  would  remark,  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  set  at 
work,  but  to  enjoy  a  holiday."  To  the  members  of 
his  family  he  has  said.  "  I  have  often  refused  an 
invitation,  where  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  lion  of  the  company,  and  expected 
to  exhibit  for  their  gratification." 

The  following  letters  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as 

a  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Drew's  personal  charac- 

'  and  a  fitting  termination  of  this  imperfect  sketch. 
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'*  8t«  AMtoll,  Jaly  S9tli,  1809. 

'<  My  dear  Fbibnd, 

'*  How  is  it  that  your  letters  are  all 
tinctured  with  an  air  of  melancholy  and  sadness  ?  I 
perceived  it  in  the  first  letter  you  sent  me — ques* 
tioned  you  upon  it  when  I  saw  you — and  now  find 
it  again  renewed^  without  being  able^  in  either  8tage» 
to  discover  the  cause.  To  cherish  this  propensity* 
you  well  know,  is  not  the  way  to  be  a  true  disciple 
of  Zeno.  No  doubt,  the  ills  of  life  have  occa* 
sionally  strewed  your  path  with  thorns  ;  but,  when 
you  contrast  them  with  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  yoa 
must  acknowledge  that  you  have  more  occasion  for 
gratitude  than  complaint.  Remember,  that  none  but 
children  will  fall  over  straws.  Every  person  is  called 
to  struggle  with  adversity ;  it  is  a  condition  of  our 
existence ;  and,  if  all  were  to  measure  their  portion 
by  what  you  suffer,  it  would  require  a  large  asylum 
to  hold  the  aMcted.  I  am  not,  however,  friendly  to 
inconsiderate  levity ;  it  dissipates  the  mind,  and  ren- 
ders it  as  unfit  for  sober  thought,  as  gloom  does  for 
social  converse.  There  is  a  happy  medium  between 
these  two  extremes,  which  fits  us  for  every  depart* 
ment,  and  ennobles  human  nature. 

"  I   am  really  pleased  with   your  description  of 
the  ix)or  old  man, 

'  Whose  trembling  limbs  had  borne  him  to  joar  door,' 

and  with  those  fine  and  varied  feelings  to  which  his 
venerable  appearance  gave  rise.  Your  notices  are 
minute,  your  details  ample,  and  the  features  well 
discriminated.     Yet  in  all  methought  I  saw 

'  I'he  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.' 

You  have  learnt,  I  perceive,  to  enhance  your  cha- 
rities, by  th^  manner  in  which  you  bestow  them* 
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"  Yoli  really  mado  mc  smile,  when  I  [wrnsed  that 
part  of  your  letter  which  related  to  myself,  1  should 
like  to  have  heard  you  pro|K)sing  questions,  and 
making  inquiries,  which  none  in  company  could 
answer  so  well  as  yourself.  As  to  the  little  tale 
which  your  sister  has  heard,  of  a  gentleman  calling 
on  me  for  a  Ijook  which  he  had  previously  seen,  bat 
thonght  1  did  not  understand,  it  is  all  fabulous  — 
BHch  thing  ever  existed.  My  life  has  furnished  bat 
little  variety.  That  part  which  relates  to  my  literary  i 
acquirements,  you  may  see  in  the  introduction  to  my 
new  Essay  on  the  '  Resurrection,'  and  in  the  '  Weekly 
Entertainer'  about  three  or  four  weeks  bince.  In 
this  latter,  it  was  copied  from  Mr.  Polwhele's  Hi^ 
tory  of  Cornwall.  It  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  '■ 
Mr.  Pohvhele.  in  consequence  of  his  request  to  fur* 
nish  him  with  some  memoirs  of  my  life.  But  he, 
instead  of  working  on  the  materials  I  sent  him,  gave  I 
a  literal  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  world, 

"  As  to  politics,  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  differ.  I 
was  once-  severely  tossed  on  that  unfathomable  se^ 
but  have  been  on  shore  for  many  years.  On  those 
heroes  whose  names  fill  the  world  with  their  re*  ' 
nown,  I  lately  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  following 
lines  : 

"  Wlial  are  Utou  men,  whose  nameB  create  lach  dread, 
Nupoleon  living,  or  a  Ca-sar  dead  ? 
One  for  his  crimes  was  from  Hie  senate  fauri'd. 
One  slill  sorvives  —  the  terror  of  tlie  world. 
What  are  the  deeds  from  uhich  they  gather  fame ? 
Plain,  wilful  murder,  with  another  name. 
And  such  as  sLiiie  in  honour's  foremost  place. 
Arc  licensed  butchers  of  the  human  race." 


Tethese  sentiments  permit  me  to  add  another,  lu  thiF  I 
words  <rf  Cowper ; 
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*  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
'  Some  bonndless  contiguity  of  shade, 

*  IVliere  nunoor  of  oppression  and  deoeit» 

*  Of  nnsQccessfnl,  or  saccessfhl  war, 
'  Might  never  reach  me  more  1' 

When  I  began  this  letter^  it  was  my  intention  to 
pursue  those  reflections  which  you  started^  on  the 
various  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  motley 
appearances  of  human  life ;  but  my  paper  was  fan 
before  I  was  aware.  This  I  may  renew  in  a  future 
letter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
you  have  opportunity^  and  beg»  if  any  difficulty  occurs 
to  your  mind  which  you  think  I  am  able  to  remove, 
that  you  will  communicate  it  without  reserve^  and 
with  all  the  readiness  that  freedom  and  confidence 
can  inspire. 

"  You  plainly  perceive,  that  I  cannot  write  much 
more.  I  have  only  room  to  wish  you  every  blessing 
for  time  and  eternity^  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
your  sincer.  fnend/and  shaU  be  ever 'ready  to  render 
you  all  the  service  in  my  power. 

"Samuel  Drew.*^ 

"  Miss  Hooke,  Wembury,  Plymouth  J* 


'*  38,  Newgate-Street,  LondoD 
December  30, 1824. 

"My  dear  John  and  Anna, 

"  Having  nothing  to  communicate  to  one 
which  I  wish  to  conceal  from  the  other,  I  address 
you  both  on  the  same  sheet,  not  having  time  to  write 
to  each  separately. 

''  We  have  received  the  old  coins,  for  which  I  feel 

much  obliged.     I  will  take  care  that  Dr.  C 

shall  not  rob  me  of  these.  I  find  they  are  trouble- 
some things  to  have.  Without  shewing  them  they 
lose  half  their  value ;  —  if  presented  to  a  person  that 
has  no  taste  for  antiquities  of  this  kind,  they  excite 
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no  interest ;  —  ami  if  ahewn  to  one  whom  tliey  ploase, 
they  are  taken  IVom  you,  either  by  the  force  or  the  | 
legerdemain  of  friendship. 

"  Mr.  M.  has  given  us  a  very  Haltering  accoimt  of  I 
your  domestic  procedure.     Ho  seems  to  think  that  f 
neither  you.  nor  Samuel  and  rib.  have  thus  far  forfeited  I 
a  fair  title  to  the  'flitch  of  bacon.'     Should  either  of  ] 
you  win  it,  the  event  must  he  added  to  the  only  two  i 
circumstances  on  record  in  which  it  was  actually  i 
claimed  and  carried  off.     In  one  instance,  a  sea  cap- 
tain and  his  wife  succeeded.  —  he  being  compelled  to  ■ 
go  to  sea  the  day  after  marriage,  and  not  returning  ' 
until  its  anniversary  arrived;  the  other  was,  where 
the  lady  was,  I  believe,  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
gentleman  remarkably  good  humoured.     In  too  many 
instances,  domestic  feuds  arise  from  trifles.      Anna 
will  recollect  the  tale  I  have  frequently  told,  of  the 
man  and  his  wife  quarrelling  about  the  flock  of  birds 
which  flew  over  their  house.  —  whether  they  were 
crows  or  rooks.      The  knotty  point   led  to  blows 
three  years  following,  and  they  at  last  left  the  affair 
undecided. 

"Be  kind,  affectionate,  and teniler-hearted  towards 
each  other;  not  putting  on  sullen  countenances,  or 
laying  the  foundation  of  sighs.  My  dear  Anna  will' 
remember,  that  some  months  since  I  told  her,  no 
female  ought  to  be  married  until  she  had  learnt  a 
piece  entitled,  'Pin  the  Basket;'  and  she  has  fre- 
quently heard  me  repeat  these  lines,  — 

'  III  furi-g  tlmt  luckless  family  wlilch  sLcws 
A  coeh  tliat's  silent,  aiid  a  ken  that  crows.' 

Whenever  contentions  for  mastery  creep  into  a  hoube,; 
genuine  affection  abates  in  its  fervour,  and  domestic 
peace  retires.    1  trust  that,  both  in  temi>oral  engage- 
ments and  spiritual  concerns,  you  will  mutually  help- , 
each  other  on,  and,  by  sharing  its  weight,  diminish 
the  load  which  life  will  compel  yon  to  bear.     Re-  ( 
member,  that,  in  Ihe  affairs  of  this  life,  we  are  justified  ^ 
by  works,  and  not  by  faith ;  so  that  industry,  frugality, 

3   H 
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and  economy,  are  all  necessary,  to  render  even  trade 
successftd. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  as  little  company  as 
possible, — at  least  all  such  company  as  would  lead  to 
expensive  entertainments.  The  festivity  of  one  day 
will  supply  a  moderate  family  for  a  week.  If  you 
open  the  door  to  an  enlargement  of  company,  it  may 
lead  to  unseasonable  hours,  generate  habits  of  dissU 
pation,  and  sometimes  furnish  occasions  of  regret. 
I  would  not  inculcate  an  unsociable  disposition,  but 
guard  against  any  thing  that  looks  like  avoidable 
expense.  Two  horses  travelling  side  by  side  mu- 
tually stimulate  each  other,  so  that  both  go  faster 
than  either  would  if  travelling  alone.  A  similar 
propensity  may  be  found  in  human  nature.  The 
entertainment  made  by  A  must  be  rivalled  by  B, 
exceeded  by  C,  and  surpassed  by  D  ;  and  thus,  in  a 
spiral  line,  we  mount  on  the  steps  of  ambitious  dis- 
play, till  at  length  we  get  so  nigh  that  we  grow 
giddy,  fall  down,  and  are  ruined. 

''  Sublunary  bliss,  however,  is,  at  the  best,  a  sickly 
plant,  and  no  care  or  culture  can  give  it  permanency 
or  preserve  it  from  the  effect  of  storms.  That  only  is 
durable  which  blooms  in  the  regions  of  immortality, 
where  it  will  flourish  in  perennial  verdure.  Let  us, 
then,  my  dear  children,  look  for  it  there,  and  lay  up 
for  ourselves  '  treasures,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  not  through 
nor  steal.' 

"  Before  this  letter  reaches  you,  we  shall,  tf  spared, 
have  entered  on  a  new  portion  of  existence.  1824 
will  have  given  in  its  account  at  the  great  tribunal, 
and  have  sunk  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Let  us 
endeavour  so  to  live  through  1825,  that,  if  permitted 
to  see  its  close,  we  may  look  back  with  less  regret 
than  we  must  now  on  its  predecessor.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness,  I  remain,  dear  children, 

''  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Samuel  Drew.'* 

'*  Mn.  John  Read,  Helston:' 
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"  My  dear  Mary, 

"  You  desired  me  to  write  you  '  a  very 
wise  letter,  but  not  about  such  things  as  bow  iiOr  . 
piilse   begets  motion.'     You  have   thus  set  me  aa  I 
arduous  task,  that  contains  notbing  specific,  and  only 
g^ven   a  prohibition  from  which  I  am  directed  toi  ' 
stand  aloof. 

"  You  are  now,  ray  dear  child,  fast  verging  towards 
maturity  ;  let  it,  therefore,  be  your  constant  care,  that 
your  mental  and  moral  improvement  keep  pace  witt  ' 
your  bodily  powers.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  i 
in  its  present  state,  that  our  passions  and  under*  I 
standings  move  onward  from  iufancy  to  maturity  in 
progressive  order.  It  is,  however,  painful  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  majority  of  human  beings,  the  passions 
outgrow  the  judgment;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  man  is  sunk  in  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual 
garden  produces  a  crop  of  weeds,  if  not  of  poisonous 
vegetation.  To  prevent  this,  care,  diligence,  and 
unremitting  perseverance  are  necessary,  to  make  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  keep  pace  with  the 
anima!  propensities.  Where  this  is  neglected,  we 
reach  maturity  in  a  state  of  mental  deformity,  aud 
are  compelled,  finally,  to  take  our  stand  among  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  who  form 
the  drudges  of  the  community. 

"  I  have  frequently  told  you.  that,  for  intellectual 
improvement,  the  most  valuable  period  of  human 
life  lies  between  the  age  oi fourteen  and  twenty-four. 
The  former  you  have  passed,  and,  whether  you  seize 
the  opportunity  or  neglect  it.  the  latter  is  hastening 
towards  you.  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  reading 
trash  that  you  must  abandon,  although  style  and 
subject  may  be  fascinating;  but  rather  turn  to  such 
things  as  you  will  hail  with  joy  in  mature  years,  and 
reflect  on  with  satisfaction.  You  have  now  an  op- 
portimity  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.    Do  not 
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let  him  get  the  start ;  for,  once  passed  by,  he  is  gone 
for  ever. 

''  But,  above  all,  do  not  forget  that  all  your  exer- 
tions after  intellectual  attainments  require  the  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  divine  grace,  to  be  rendered  truly 
valuable.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  your 
daily  pursuit,  by  unfeigned  prayer.  He  who  lives 
under  the  dominion  of  his  passions  is  an  animal ;  he 
who  rises  no  higher  than  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
is,  in  the  sight  of  thoughtless  mortals,  a  rational 
philosopher ;  but  he  who  looks  beyond  this  state  of 
existence,  and  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with  God, 
as  an  heir  of  immortality,  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
enjoys  the  felicities  of  this  life  without  forfeiting  his 
interest  in  another.     Hence, 

*  A  Christian  is  the  highest  st^le  of  man.' 

''In  a  former  letter,  you  asked  me  to  propose  some 
questions  for  you  to  answer.  This  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  do.  In  ornamenting  your  head,  to  which 
have  you  paid  most  attention,  the  inside  or  the  out' 
side  ?  Are  you  industrious  ?  Do  you  strive  to 
make  yourself  useful  to  your  friends  ?  Do  you  pay 
attention  to  your  drawing  ?  Do  you  keep  company 
with  such  as  are  calculated  to  improve  you,  both  by 
precept  and  example  ?  Do  you  read  books  designed 
'  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  ?'  Are  you 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion  ?  i  need  not  say 
that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare ;  and, 
therefore,  a  favourable  answer  to  these  questions 
will,  in  some  measure,  cheer  the  solitude  of 

*'Your  affectionate  father, 

''Samuel  Drew.'' 

*'  MUs  DreWf  Hclston,  ComxvalL" 
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Aft.  Uri-v'i  character  at  a  ChrUtiaa  and  a  teac/tcr  nf  religioil 
—  Peculiaritict  of  kit  preaching. 


Ov  Mr.  Drew's  feelings  as  a  Christian,  little  informa- 
tion can  be  given  beyond  that  which  his  writings, 
his  public  ministrationB,  ami  his  letters  supply. 
No  memoranda  have  been  discovered  explanatory  of  l 
his  progressive  advances  in  personal  piety.  But  in 
his  ordinary  deportment  ii  diary  is  found  as  satisfac- 
tory, in  our  judgment,  as  whole  volumes  of  religious 
experience  could  furnish. 

His  conversion  to  God  —  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  it  —  and  the  influence  of  (.'hrisfianity  upon 
his  general  conduct,  are  already  known  to  the  reader. 
When  the  light  of  Heaven  beamed  u[>on  his  benighted 
understanding,  he  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence. 
He  then^/(  that  he  had  a  soul ;  and,  as  he  describes 
the  sensations  of  his  infancy  when  under  his  mother's 
instruction,  his  heart  again  'glowed  with  unutterable 
delight.'  There  was  now  an  aim  and  a  purpose  in 
his  being. 

It  was  one  of  his  favourite  positions,  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  properly  influential,  changes  the  spripg 
of  human  action.  Being  retleemed  from  selfishness 
by  divine  grace,  he  began  to  live  for  the  good  of  others. 
Yet,  though  active  and  zealous  in   recommending 
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that  religion  which  he  felt  to  be  '  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation/  there  was  nothing  in  his  deport- 
ment wild  or  enthusiastic  —  nothing  calculated  to 
offend.  To  persuade  and  advise  was  a  duty  from 
which  he  never  shrank ;  but,  however  greatly  such 
sentiments  may  be  condemned  by  the  zealot  *or  the 
visionary,  he  did  not  imagine  that  religious  doctrines 
are  to  be  obtruded  upon  every  company,  and  forced 
into  every  conversation.  To  special  modes  of  doing 
good  he  was  never  indifferent ;  and  every  benevolent 
institution  found  in  him  a  ready  friend  and  an  effi- 
cient advocate. 

Mr.  Drew's  christian  experience  (we  use  the  am« 
biguous  phrase  for  want  of  a  substitute)  was  without 
any  material  fluctuation.  Sustained  by  a  vigorous 
faith  which  rarely  exhibited  a  symptom  of  weakness, 
an  even  tranquillity  marked  his  course.  He  knew  veiy 
little  of  depression  or  of  ecstasy.  By  him  the  apos* 
tolic  benediction,  "  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts,"  seemed  to  have  been  fiilly  realised ;  and  to 
many  of  his  christian  friends,  who,  at  seasons,  ap- 
peared to  feel '  more  abundant  joy,^  he  was  the  means 
of  administering  consolation  and  comfort,  when  '  the 
bright  shining'  of  their  Lord's  countenance  was  for  a 
time  withdrawn. 

Though  he  did  not  sustain  the  office  of  class-leader 
in  St.  Austell,  except  at  an  early  date  and  for  a  brief 
period,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  the  appointed  leaders, 
he  not  unfrequently  fulfilled  their  duties.  Notwith- 
standing his  usually  placid  feelings,  he  knew,  expe- 
rimentally, enough  of  the  Christian's  conflicts  and 
consolations  to  become  an  admirable  instructor  of 
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others.  "  i  remember,  said  an  old  member  of  the 
society,  "  that  once,  when  he  led  the  class,  I  spoke 
of  being  in  a  very  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind.  His  reply,  which  I  shall  never  foi^et,  was 
simply  this :  *  The  clouds  may  come  between  ua  and 
'  the  sua ;  but  the  sun  still  shines,  and  ere  long  the 
•clouds  will  pass  away.'  How  often,  since,  have  I  , 
been  comforted  by  his  remark  !" 

A  gentleman,  who  had  placed  himself  under  Mr. 
Drew's  private  instruction  in  London,  writes  thus  :  — . 
"  As  a  class-leader  he  displayed  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  He  had  a  peculiarly 
affectionate  method  of  enforcing  on  the  conscience 
the  solemn  precepts  of  religion;  and  on  its  promises 
and  consolations  he  delighted  to  expatiate.  His 
affection  for  the  members  of  his  class,  and  his  fervent 
prayers  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  will  long  be  re- 
meml>ered.  For  myself,  I  may  truly  say,  he  was  my 
father  in  Christ ;  and  to  his  advice  and  kind  instruc- 
tions, under  divine  grace,  1  owe  much  spiritual  good. 
His  views  of  eicripture  truth,  and  the  importance  of  i 
vital  piety,  were  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  were  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  calm  convictions  of  reason, 
confirmed  aud  strengthened  by  the  powerful  and 
abiding  intluences  of  the  Holy  Hpirit.  He  was  pr&< 
eminently  a  iu^tional  Christian,  and  held  in  suboiw  1 
dinate  estimation  those  sudden  bursts  of  feeling  and 
physical  excitement  which  are  considered  by  many 
as  infallible  Higns  of  a  high  state  of  religious  im- 
pression." 

Ardour  of  devotion,  or  warmth  of  feeling  in  pioua  j 
Ir.  Drew  would  have  been  the  lat»t  perstnl  J 
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to  condemn^  but  to  any  thing  like  noise  or  eonfuBion 
in  religious  meetings  he  was  constitutionally  as  well. 
as  theoretically  averse.  He  has  sometimes  6ai4 
"  At  such  seasons  I  can  never  exercise  deep  devotion. 
A  sensation  of  disgust  overpowers  my  better  feelings. 
Such  things  are  to  me  what  the  wind  was  \o  the 
traveller  in  the  fable  —  (and  in  making  the  remark 
he  would  '  suit  the  action  to  the  word*) — they  seem 
to  make  me  button  in  my  coat,  and  retire  within 
myself."  Among  the  religious  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed, we  do  not  esteem  such  feelings  to  be  peculiar 
to  him ;  and,  although  a  contrary  opinion  is  insinuated 
by  the  author  of '  Biographical  Sketches  in  Cornwall/ 
the  remark,  that  "  Drew  is  a  philosopher  among  Me- 
thodists, and  a  Methodist  among  philosophers^"  i$» 
at  the  least,  of  dubious  application. 

We  have  intimated,  that  he  left  no  written  de- 
scription of  his  religious  feelings ;  but  are  now  hdf 
disposed  to  question  the  assertion.  There  is  nothing, 
certainly,  that  purports  to  be  such  a  statement ;  but 
look  where  we  may  among  his  writings,  published 
and  unpublished,  we  see  the  out-breakings  of  the 
christian  spirit.  Appended  to  his  ordinary  business 
memoranda,  such  expressions  as  these — ''  Thanks  be 
to  God,"  ^'Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  mer- 
cies," ''  For  this  and  every  mercy  bestowed  upon  me 
God  be  praised,"  not  unfrequently  occur.  Scarcely 
a  domestic  letter  of  his  can  be  perused  in  which  there 
is  not  some  pious  wish,  some  serious  advice,  or  some 
holy  breathing ;  and  his  epistles  of  friendship  glow 
with  the  same  hallowed  feeling.  Was  not  his  whole 
life,  from  the  period  of  his  conversion,  a  christian 
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diary  ?  And  might  he  not,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  associated  with  those  members  of  an  early  chris- 
tian church,  of  whom  it  was  said,  in  the  language  of 
inspiration,  "  Ye  are  our  epistles,  known  and  read  of 
all  men"  ? 

In  an  early  period  of  his  literary  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Kidd,  he  remarks,  '■  While  we  thus  calculate 
on  future  avocations,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  our 
firmest  footing  may,  on  a  sudden,  fail  us,  and,  in  an 
instant,  summon  us  before  the  tribunal  of  Hira  whose 
being  and  perfections  we  endeavour  to  trace.  This 
thought  sometimes  stimulates  me  to  action,  because 
the  moments  that  can  be  improved  are  very  few  — 
at  others  it  stagnates  all  my  pursuits,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  to  meet  my  God  swallows  up  every 
other  consideration.  To  pass  through  time  with  an  i 
eye  constantly  fixed  on  eternity,  I  trust  is  my  prin- 
cipal object.  My  only  hojies  of  heaven  are  founded  '1 
on  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  and  I  expect  "1 
a  qualification  for  the  heavenly  inheritance  only 
through  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  friend,  dated  July,  1827. 
he  usee  these  words  :  —  "On  Sundays  I  am  almost^- 
constantly  engaged  as  a  local  preacher  amoug  thef4 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  as   I  have  been  for  the  last^ 
forty  years  of  my  life.     But,  although  my  services*! 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  community  of  which  IM 
am  a  member,  I  am  fully  aware  that  something  mor6-« 
is  needful  to  form  the  Christian,  and  sustain  his  cha-^ 
racter.     My  reliance  for  salvation  is  exclusively  on 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  that  faith  which  leads  to  practical  godliness.     I 
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am  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  not  making  that 
progress  in  the  divine  life,  which  both  duty  and  pri- 
vilege dictate ;  but  I  bless  Grod  that  my  &ce  is  still 
Zionward,  and  that  I  have  no  desire  to  forsake  the 
heavenly  way.  My  faith  is  not  strong,  but  it  is 
steady,  and,  I  trus^  genuine,  uniting  me  to  Christ  my 
living  head,  and  leading  me  to  have  my  fruit  unto 
holiness.  In  theories  and  opinions  I  place  but  little 
confidence ;  and,  in  my  estimation,  no  principle  is  any 
further  valuable  than  as  it  leads  to  experimental  or 
practical  religion.  These  are  the  primary  objects 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  attain,  and  I  experience 
a  pleasing  assurance  that  God  will  at  last  receive  me 
iuto  glory." 

Were  it  necessary  to  advert  to  Mr.  Drew's  re- 
ligious sentiments^  we  should  call  his  views  e&on- 
gelical,  and  his  tenets  arminian,  though  we  question 
whether  he  would  have  subscribed  throughout  to  any 
formal  confession  of  faith  —  to  none  certainly  that 
breathed  an  exclusive  spirit.     He  was  an  Arminian 
more  especially  in  discrediting  as  doctrines  of  revela- 
latioD,  unconditional  reprobation  and  particular  re- 
demption.    So  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  Deity 
did  he  deem  the  jiartial  extent  of  the  atonement, 
that  he  has  said,  "  Could  I  persuade  myself  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  I  should  seriously 
question  whether  the  Bible  were  a  revelation  from 
God.''      Yet   a   literary   gentleman  of  calvinistic 
sentiments,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  vmtes  to 
him,  "  I  find,  by  your  answers  to  my  questions^  that 
you  are  as  good  a  Calvinist  as  myself." 
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When  Mr.  Drew  became  a  preacher,  it  was  with- 
out that  conviction  of  his  being  divinely  called  to  the 
office  which  many  Christians  deem  indispensable. 
Under  a  general  belief  that  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  'do  good  to  all  as  he  may  have  opjwrtunity,*  he 
yielded  to  the  judgment  of  his  christian  brethren 
who  thought  him  well  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  their 
ministerial  labours. 

In  his  pulpit  discourses  the  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  was  apparent.  His  subjects  being  generally 
such  as  led  either  to  a  discussion  of  some  important 
theological  proposition,  or  to  an  investigation  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith,  (he  positions 
maintained  in  his  writings  were  often  brought  for- 
ward in  his  oral  addresses,  and  placed  in  new  and 
commanding  lights.  Iti  his  views  and  illustrations 
there  was  much  originality ;  and,  although  limited 
in  his  choice  of  subjects,  his  sermons  exhibited 
so  much  depth  and  range  of  thought,  that  their 
sameness  was  unnoticed  or  overlooked.  There  was 
no  tinsel  in  their  composition  ;  and  every  hearer 
accustomed  to  close,  sifting  investigation,  enjoyed  a 
rich  intellectual  treat.  Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
describe  him  as  a  preacher,  than  in  the  words  used 
in  one  of  the  weekly  prints  a  few  days  after  his 
decease. 

"  He  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar humour  which  gave  a  relish  to  his  occasional 
remarits  and  to  his  conversation ;  but  let  him  ascend 
the  pulpit,  and  deliver  a  set  discourse,  and  he  infallibly 
opened  up  some  question  of  abstract  science,  as  tho 
immortality  of  the  human  soul,  or  the  being  of  God, 
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But  the  discussion  of  these  and  similar  qvestions^ 
though  frequently  repeated  before  the  same  congie* 
gation^  never  tired.  The  acuteaess  of  Mr.  Drew's 
perceptionHf  and  his  quiok  and  clear  apprehension  of 
the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  an  argument^ 
combined  with  uncommon  hcSiij  and  voliihility  of 
utterance,  though  entirely  imassisted  by  any  of  the 
graces  of  oratory^  obtained  and  secured  attelitioii 
without  ever  weaiying  it.  It  is  probable  that  few 
persons  who  have  heard  Mr.  D.  preach  entertained  so 
dear  notions  of  the  subject  on  which  he  discoursed. 
as  those  which  they  received  on  hearing  him;  and 
the  monotopicism  of  his  sermons  was  the  less  to  be 
regretted^  w,  in  the  great  variety  of  pulpit  teiaaA, 
there  are  few  preachers  who  lu^ve  the  ability^  or, 
having  the  ability « are  governed,  by  the  indmatiqn^ 
to  introduce  the  metaphyrips  of  theology  ipto  the 
pulpit^  * 

In  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  that 
Mr.  Drew  was  "  entirely  unassisted  by  the  graces  of 
pratoiy/'  we  do  not  admit  that  he  was  destitute  6t 
doquence;  but  that  he  ^either  studied  nor  affected 
rhetorical  gesture.  Hi^  thqughts  were  habitually 
clothed  in  appropriate  language ;—  the  force  and  pre- 
psion  of  his  e^preseionp  every  hearer  felt ;  —  and^ 
when  yielding  to  his  poetical  imagination,  he  would 
sometimes  delight  hie;  audience  by  passages  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  sublimity.  Still  h^  made  90 
pretensions  to  the  ijrefinemept  of  a  finished  preacher. 
He  was  not  free  frpm  provincii^ms ;  and  his  broad 

*  Christian  Advocate. 
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pronunciation  of  »onic  words  would  have  sounded 
harshly  on  the  ear,  were  not  the  attention  of  his 
auditory  so  fully  occupied  with  his  matter  as  to  for* 
get  his  manner. 

His  preliminary  movements,  -when  about  to  addrew^l 
a  congregation,  were  not  governed  by  the  purest  \ 
taste  ;  but  they  had  become  so  habitual,  that  to 
avoid  them  he  must  have  placed  himself  under  un- 
comfortable restraint.  Before  he  began  his  sermon, 
he  invariably  turned  back  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  that'  1 
his  hands  might  be  at  perfect  liberty.  After  reciting*  1 
his  text,  expectoration  was  the  next  process.  Then,  ' 
pausing  so  long,  with  an  introverted  eye,  that  a 
stranger  might  have  supposed  he  had  either  foi^ot- 
ten,  or  was  unable  to  proceed  with,  his  subject,  he 
woidd,  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  collected  manner 
enter  upon  his  introduction.  Two  or  three  divisions 
formed  the  total  of  his  artificial  arrangement;  and 
sometimes,  without  any  such  aid,  he  would  follow 
out  his  leading  thought,  and  push  the  inquiry  to  a 
conclusion.  The  truth  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
text  being  thus  established  by  collateral  scripture 
evidence  and  a  reference  to  abstract  principles,  he 
would  point  out  its  peculiar  application  to  the  audi- 
tory, and  conclude  with  solemn  appeals  to  their 
judgment  and  their  conscience.  His  voice,  distinct 
throughout,  would  l>ecome  elevated  and  impassioned 
as  he  grew  warm  with  his  subject ;  and  his  words, 
slow  at  the  first,  would  acquire  rapidity  and  power, 
as  though  the  deeiiening  current  of  hi.s  thoughts  gave 
(hem  momentum  as  well  as  impids^c. 

Uhough  some  hearers  could  not  follow  out  his 
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train  of  reasoning,  yet,  from  his  incidental  and  pointed 
remarks,  they  were  sure  to  derive  information  and 
benefit.  His  *  illustrations  produced  their  full  effect 
when  his  arguments  were  but  partially  nnderstood ; 
and  the  conBcienees  <>flhose  who  listened  were  rarely 
insensible  to  the  foithfiilness  of  his  admonitions. 

We  are  far  from  representing  Mr.  Dfew  as  a  model 
of  pulpit  oratory.  Had  he  been,  instead  of  an  occa- 
sional preacher,  the  settled  pastor  of  a  congregation, 
his  discourses  would  have  l^ppeared  deficient,  not 
only  in  variety,  but  in  specific  appropriation.  Like 
Mr.  Han,  he  viewed  human  nature  in  the  abstract, 
not  in  its  individual  modes.  The  general  application 
of  his  sermons  was  forcible,  but  it  wanted  that  par- 
ticular bearing  on  the  conscience,  and  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  Whiiih,  upon  the  majority  <^' hearers,  produces 
a  more  instantaneous  effect  than  usually  results  from 
rigid  demonstration.  He  spoke  to  the  judgment — 
not  to  the  passions.  Such  views  of  the  Deity  as 
would  invest  him  with  a  vindictive  character  be 
always  deprecated ;  and,  though  he  knew  '  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord,'  he  sought  to  persuade  rather  than 
to  alarm  men.  The  necessity  of  an  Atonement  for 
sin,  and  of  the  renewing  and  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  prominent  features  in  iJl  his 
addresses ;  yet  this  was  represented  more  as  a  result 
of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  the  immutability  of 
the  Divine  nature,  than  as  an  alternative  of  endless 
misery;  and  even  the  utter  woe  consequent  upon 
final  impenitence,  as  less  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
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Almighty,  than  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  an  inevitable  consequence  of  rejecting  proffered 
grace. 

Those  who  scmtiniied  Mr.  Piew  s  sermons  would 
have  found  reason  to  amdndei,  t)iat»  when  he  dwelt 
upon  those  preceptive  parts  of  scripture^  which  refer 
to  moral  duties^  he  rarely  entered  into  their  minute 
bearings,  or  offered  special  directions  in  those  difficult 
cases,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  eveiy 
man  s  experience.  He  r^arded  the  Bible  rather  as 
a  repository  of  principles  than  as  a  code  of  laws 
regulating  each  minute  action.  On  the  universal 
adaptation  of  the  gospel  message  to  the  circum- 
stances and  expectations  of  mankind,  he  often  dwelt 
and  reasoned ;  —  whatever  in  the  general  economy  of 
Providence  appeared  dark  and  doubtful  he  felt  plea- 
sure in  attempting  to  explain ;  — and  he  delighted  to 
bring  into  a  focus  tho^e  scattered]  rays  which  play 
around  the  gloomiest  dispensations,  and  to '  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.' 

In  exhibiting  the  various  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity ;  in  repelling  all  who  attempted  to  weaken  or 
undermine  her  walls  and  bulwarks;  in  consoling 
the  afflicted,  by  directing  their  vision  towards  that 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed ;  and  in  pointing  out  the 
immutable  bases  oi  good  and  evil,  and  their  c<mse- 
quences  in  a  future  state  of  being,  he  expatiated  in  a 
region  perfectly  ccmgenial  with  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. We  dare  not  say  that  he  could  not  have 
trained  himself  to  a  more  minute  and  personal  style 
of  preaching,  had   he   deemed  it  necessar}.     Con- 
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eluding,  with  reference  to  the  pulpit  as  he  did  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that 

"  One  scienoe  only  will  one  genius  fit,'' 

he  perhaps  judged  it  preferable  to  yield  to  the  general 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  to  pursue  that  course  in  which 
he  could  move  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Con^ 
nected  as  he  was  with  the  itinerant  system,  he  per- 
ceived that  all  those  benefits  which  may  result  from 
a  versatility  of  talent  in  a  fixed  minister,  are  secured 
to  the  Methodist  hearers  by  the  '  diversity  of  gifls' 
exhibited  in  the  successive  ministrations  of  many. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  thought,  that,  while  each  was  culti- 
vating his  own  peculiar  ability,  and  bringing  it  into 
the  general  stock,  the  perfection  which,  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  results  from  a  subdivision  of  labour, 
might,  from  such  a  system,  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  a  higher  and  holier  occupation. 

A  gentleman,  who  frequently  sat  under  Mr.  Drew's 
ministry  in  the  metropolis,  has  given  an  opinion  of 
his  preaching,  which,  though  not  according  in  every 
particular  with  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be  quoted 
in  illustration. 

"As  is  usual  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Mr.  Drew's  sermons  were  de- 
livered extemporaneously,  and,  though  highly  argu- 
mentative, were  truly  evangelical.  Notwithstanding 
his  natural  aptitude  for  abstruse  and  subtle  disqui- 
sition, the  various  striking  remarks  with  which  his 
oral  addresses  abounded,  were  sure,  even  with  regard 
to  the  plainest  understanding,  not  only  to  rivet  atten- 
tion but  affect  the  heart.     The  impre^^sivcuess  of  his 
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discourses  could  not  be  imputed  to  extravagance  either 
of  voice  or  gesture;  yet  he  was  an  energetic  and 
efficient  preacher.  This  I  attribute  to  his  fervour  of 
spirit ;  to  the  uncommon  pains  he  took^  first  to  select 
and  submit  an  important  proposition^  and  then  to 
prove  what  he  proposed;  and  to  his  endeavour  to 
explain^  and  enforce  upon  the  judgment  and  con- 
science of  the  hearer  the  truth  under  consideration. 
His  discourse  was  usually  so  linked  together,  from 
beginning  to  end,  by  a  chain  of  consecutive  reasoning, 
that,  unless  the  hearer  regarded  each  point  as  it  was 
handled,  the  process  was  disturbed,  and  the  force  of 
the  whole  weakened  or  lost.  Superficial  and  drowsy 
hearers  deemed  him  a  dry  preacher.  To  ail  such  he 
must  have  been  so.  By  the  earnest  and  watchful 
listener  no  such  complaint  was  made.''* 
•  Elaborate  in  argument  as  Mr.  Drew*s  pulpit  ad- 
dresses appeared,  he  bestowed  little  time  on  their 
preparation.  A  contrary  opinion  is  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph ;  but,  to  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  his  daily  engagements,  it  ,was  well  O 
known,  that  he  had  little  leisure  for  study  in  reference 
to  his  public  discourses.  An  hours  retirement  was 
all  the  preparation  he  in  general  needed,  to  speak 

*  Mr.  Drew's  discourses  were  variously  appreciated.  In 
some  Wesley  an  chapels  in  Cornwall  an  individaal  has,  at  times, 
officiated  as  a  preacher,  who,  from  his  deficient  understaading 
of  every  other  subject  but  religion,  is  commonly  known  by 
tlie  appellation  of  '  the  fool.*  On  retiring  from  the  chapel  in 
one  of  the  Cornish  towns  where  Mr.  Drew  had  been  delivering 
an  occasional  sermon,  an  individaal  of  the  congregation  was 
overheard  to  ask  another,  **  Was  not  that  the  fool  that 
pteftrhed?'* 
3  k 
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from  a  new  text.  CompooHioB  wcmld  have  been  n 
term  inapplicable  to  fais  sennons.  Pea  and  ink  he 
used  yeiy  sparingly.  The  divisions  which  a  text 
might  suggest,  and  a  few  proioinent  ideas,  were  aD 
that  he  was  aocustcHned  to  nMe  down.  There  mn 
few  of  his  sermons,  as  far  as  th^  are  eooMDitted  ta 
writing,  that  occupy  a  larger  spaoe,  in  his  rmigh  ma^ 
nuseript,  than  six  indies  square.  He  has  expiessed 
it  as  his  o|nnion,.  that  ^  the  man  who  oanaot  pteadb 
a  sermon  without  first  arrangfing  it  est  pi^per  19  iU 
qualified  fm  his  office  ;^^  and  h^  on  cme  oeeasioii^ 
observed  to  a  friend,  ''I  never  but  once  wrote  a 
sermcm  at  leiigkh  before  I  preaclied  it,  and  that  I 
spoiled." 

Hie  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  m  the  activity  of 
his  mind,  and  his  habits  of  close  thinking.  The 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  having  been  the 
subjects  of  his  most  rigid  investigation,  the  argu- 
ments for  each  were  arranged  in  his  memory,  ready 
to  be  brought  forward  upon  the  shortest  notice.  One 
or  other  of  these  was  to  be  founds  directly  or  by  mt- 
plication,  in  every  striking  passage  of  scripture ;  and 
thus,  the  groundwork  and  materials  of  an  aiFgument- 
ative  discourse  being  already  provided,  he  could 
quickly  fashion  and  complete  the  structure.  Very 
seldom,  we  believe,  did  he  frame  a  discourse  and 
then  choose  for  it  a  text,  though  this  he  may  have 
done  cm  especial  occasions.  Commonly^  when  a 
portion  of  scripture  presented  its^  in  confirmatics 
of  some  vagrant  but  important  thought,  he  would 
seize  on  it,  examine  it,  refer  it  to  its  principles,  cany 
it  out  to  its  consequences,  and  note  down,  in  a  few 
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words,  the  process  and  the  result,  as  materials  for  a 
future  sermon,  to  l>e  iitied  as  occasioD  might  rerjtiire. 

Without  even  this  dugrce  of  preparation  he  has 
been  known  lo  atidrees  a  congregation.  Whilst  stop- 
ping at  a  friend's  liouse,  in  the  St.  Anetell  circuit,  to 
take  some  refreshment  after  preaching,  a  person  in 
company  who  ha<l  uttended  the  service  remarked 
to  him,  that  he  had,  on  that  occasion,  surpassed  his 
usual  ahililies.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
several  others.  "  if  it  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  "  it 
ift  the  more  singular,  because  my  sermon  was  entirely 
unpremeditated.  I  went  into  the  pulpit  designing  to 
address  you  from  another  t«xt ;  but  looking  on  the 
Bible,  which  lay  open,  that  passage  from  which  yon 
heard  me  speak  just  now,  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God, 
O  Israel,'  arrested  my  attention  so  forcibly  as  to  put 
to  flight  my  former  ideas ;  and,  though  I  had  never 
considered  the  passage  before,  I  resolved  instantly  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  my  address." 

It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Drew's  want  of  care- 
ful preparation  for  the  pulpit  proceeded  either  from  too 
lightly  estimating  the  sacredness  and  importance  of 
the  office,  too'  little  deference  to  his  audience,  or  too 
much  self-dependence.  Such  a  charge  would  have 
been  unsupported  by  evidence.  Throughout  almost 
his  whole  life  he  had  too  many  occupations  to  permit 
the  appropriation  of  any  eonsiiierable  portion  of  lime 
to  the  construction  or  palish  of  his  discourses.  It 
phould  also  be  remembered,  that  he  never  considerai 
preaching  to  be  his  proper  business ; —  he  viewed  it  as 
something  incidental  and  subordinate  to  the  general 
purposes  of  his  being. 
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In  his  prayers  there  was  very  little  of  excursive 
fancy,  and  not  much  variety  of  language.  Changing 
a  word  in  that  expressive  sentence  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
perhaps  he  felt  that  "  the  good  and  evil  of  eternity 
were  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  imagination. 
While  ascribing  praise,  he  evinced  the  overflowings 
of  a  grateful  heart ;  and  when  making  supplication, 
he  felt  all  the  weight,  importance,  and  solemnity  of 
the  duty.  Few  could  listen  to  his  prayers,  and  not 
experience,  in  some  degree^  similar  sensations.  One 
might  forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  but  every 
sentence  proved  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

In  the  selection  of  hymns^  he  was  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  put  those,  into  the  inouths  of  a  mixed  con- 
gr^ration^  which,  like  the  greater  number  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  collection,  describe  personal  feelings^  and, 
as  such/can  be  used  with  truth  by  a  few  persons  only. 
From  this  scrupulosity,  his  choice  was  necessarily 
much  limited.  Those  of  Dr.  Watts's  composition  he 
chiefly  preferred,  and  used  most  frequently.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  supplement  to  Mr.  Wesley's 
collection,  he  regretted  that  there  were  so  few  hymns 
in  the  book  adapted  for  general  worship. 

To  be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  any  remark  upon 
their  pulpit  discourses  is  a  foible  of  some  preachers. 
A  question  intimating  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position of  the  speaker  is  construed  into  an  imputation 
on  his  ability,  and  half  resented  as  an  offence.  To 
such  a  feeling  Mr.  Drew  was  an  utter  stranger.  He 
rather  wished  that  every  thing  ho  advanced  shonhi  bo 
thoroughly  sifted.      A  young  lady,  who  hcanL  him 
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preach  on  the  Atonement,  not  clearly  understanding 
his  views  on  one  particular  point,  ventured,  on  leaving 
the  chapel,  with  some  apology  for  her  freedom,  to  tell 
him  so.  As  they  were  passing  along  the  street,  he 
returned  to  that  part  of  his  sermon,  gave  a  further 
illustration  of  his  aiguments,  and  removed  the  diffi- 
culty. "  Now  remember,*'  said  he,  on  parting, ''  when- 
ever you  hear  me  assert  any  thing  you  do  not  fully 
understand,  or  which  you  think  questionable,  be  sure 
you  tell  me  of  it,  and  persevere  till  you  comprehend 
my  meaning  and  are  satisfied  of  its  truth." 

The  reader  who  has  become  thus  far  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Drew's  character  and  catholic  spirit  will  feel 
no  sur|)rise  in  learning  that  he  was  frequently  invited 
to  officiate  in  other  pulpits  than  those  belonging  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  he  did,  in  several 
instances,  in  Cornwall,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  felt  pleasure  in  acceding  to  such  requests, 
because  he  delighted  to  vntness,  to  foster,  and  to 
gratify,  the  liberal  spirit  which  originated  such  invi- 
tations ;  yet,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  detach 
him  from  the  Methodists,  by  certain  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential individuals  in  Liondon  offering  to  build  for  him 
a  new,  independent  church,  and  to  guarantee  him  a 
handsome  income,  the  spirit  of  his  reply  was,  "  I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people."  To  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism he  was  attached  by  various  ties ;  and  from 
its  communion  he  resolved  not  to  separate. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  notice  should  l>c 
taken  of  Mr.  D.'^  labours  as  a  preacher,  in  reference 
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to  their  suecess.  That  preaching  is  to  be  estimated 
by  its  moral  effect,  and  a  preacher  valued  according 
to  his  usefulness^  is  readily  admitted ;  but,  if  it  be 
thence  concluded,  that  this  usefulness  must  be  «f  a 
specific  kindr  and  that  he  only  is  to  b#  esteemed  aa  a 
preacher,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  converting 
many  sinners,  we  deny  the  infeience.  High  and 
important  as  this  work  is,  there  are  various  other 
modes  in  which  a  public  teacher  may ,  benefit  those 
who  hear  him;  nor  is  the  conversion  of  nnners  to 
supersede  the  '  building  up'  of  believers  on  their 
'  most  holy  faith.'  We  even  question  the  validity 
of  an  opinion  proceeding  from  a  highly  veoeiated 
authority,  that  'fruit'  is  aft< indispensable  proof  ef 
being  calkd  to  the  ministry.  It  assumes  ^  ground 
which  we  have  attempted  to  shew  is  untenable;  it 
is  fEtllacious  as  a  test,  because  bad  men  have  been  the 
means  of  alarmmg  sinners,  and  leading  them  to  God; 
and  it  involves  this  contradiction,  that  a  man  must 
exercise  the  ministerial  office  for  an  indefinite  period 
before  it  can  be  known  whether  he  oug^t  to  exercise 
it  or  not. 

But,  waving  such  objections,  direct  testimonies  are 
not  wanting  to  Mr.  Drew's  ministerial  usefiilness. 

The  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  female^  who  was 
led,  through  his  preitching,  to  embrace  Protestantism, 
and  experience  the  power  of  religion  on  her  hearty 
has  been  already  noticed.  It  was  not  long  after 
he  began  to  labour  as  a  Local  Preacher,  .that  an 
individual  at  a  love-feast  stated,  that  he  had  beei^ 
brought  to  '  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remisn 
sion  of  sins'  through  the  awakening  of  his  co^s^^ffifi^ 
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under  one  of  Mr.  Drew's  sermons.  A  gentleman  of 
Falmouth,  in  a  letter  dated  January  1816.  writes  to 
Mr.  Drew.  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
and  benefiting  by  several  of  your  lectures,  during 
your  former  and  last  visit  to  this  town ;  and,  not 
bmng  in  the  Methodist  connexion,  I  am  at  a  1og&  in 
what  way  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  you." 

A  pious  latly  of  Fowey,  in  a  recent  communication 
observes,  "The  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  Mr.  Drew's 
preaching  useful  in  this  place.  Hia  talents  and 
celebrity  attracted  many  of  the  resjiectable  inha- 
bitants to  the  Methodist  chaj^l,  some  of  whom 
became  frequent  and  attentive  hearers.  One  of  the 
first  fruits  of  his  ministry  here,  was  a  female,  who 
joined  the  Methodists'  society,  and  endured  persecu- 
tion for  the  cross  of  Christ.  A  lady  of  this  town, 
who  had  heard  Mr.  D.  preach,  being  taken  ill,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him,  and  was  leti,  through  his 
instructions,  to  see  that  an  unblamable  outwanl  con- 
duct was  insafheieiit  for  her  salvation:  this  blessing 
she  sought  through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  was  enabled, 
before  her  decease,  to  declare,  that  she  felt  the  door 
of  mercy  to  Ire  open." 

A  Wesleyan  minister,  a  native  of  the  St.  Austell 
circuit,  observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  "  Your 
dear  father  had  long  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  iny 
esteem  and  affection.  He  was  the  chief  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  God,  of  directing  my  attention  to 
things  divine." 

I^ere  would  be  little  difRculty  in  adding  to  this 
Hat,  were  it  necessary  to  seek  for  instAnces.  In  Mr. 
Drew's  native  town  many  pioiLs  individuals  refer  with 
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pleasure  to  his  pulpit  and  private  instructions^  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  views  and  quickening  of  spirit 
which  they  felt  as  the  result. 

Although  Mr.  Drew  shone  chiefly  -as  a  metaphy- 
sical preacher^  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  appeared 
in  no  other  characterl  He  has  preached  many  ser- 
moiis  in  which  little  of  metaphysics  was  perceptible, 
thoogh  thb  hearer  could  not  forget  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  '  a  master  in  Israel.^  In  the  afternoon  sefrices 
in  St.  AiiBtelL  and .  at  the  meetings  for  prayer,  he 
would  frequently  address  the  auditoiy  upon  particular 
religious  topics,  in  a  ma'hner  quits  coUoquiaK  In- 
deed he  was  peculiarly  felicitous  in  explaining  6ef» 
rately,  and  in  detail,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  never,  perhaps^,  was  it  done  with  more  permanent 
effect  than  in  such  spontaneous  remarks.  His  con- 
ceptions were  clear ;  his  language  perspicuous  and 
precise;  and  he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  throw- 
ing out  into  strong  relief  the  prominent  features  erf  a 
subject,  so  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  toid 
retained  in  the  memory.. 

That  Mr.  Drew,  as  a  preacher,  was  no  copyist  will 
be  readily  inferred  ;  yet  it  may  excite  some  surprise 
to  know,  that,  except  as  a  hearer,  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  pulpit  performances  of  others.  He 
may  have  occasionally  looked  into  a  printed  discourse ; 
but  until,  as  the  editor  of  a  magazine  and  a  reviewer, 
it  became  to  him  a  matter  of  business,  we  question 
whether  he  had  read  through  a  volume  of  sermons 
during  his  whole  life. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

Afr,  Drew'a  intellectual  character. 

In  attempting  tu  estimate  Mr.  Drew's  intellectual  . 
powers,  the  biographer  feels  not  only  his  incomp^  ' 
tency,  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  arising  from  near  | 
relationship,  —  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  his  | 
subject,  and  avoiding  the  suspicion  of  over-statement  . 
Happily  the  facts  are  before  the  reader.  From  these, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  D.'s  publications,  he  can  forro^ 
bis  own  opinion,  and  correct  what,  in  this  summaryy^l 
he  may  deem  erroneous. 

To  maintain  that  Mr.  Drew  was  benefited  by  igno-  -I 
ranee  may  seem,  at  tirst.  paradoxical ;  yet,  with  certain  I 
limitations,  it  appears  to  be  true.     Must  it  not  ba 
admitted,  that  for  much  of  his  celebrity  he  was  in* 
debted  not  merely  to  absolute  greatness  of  mind,  but  * 
to   the   remarkable  contrast  between   his  vigorou8< 
intellect  and  the  unpropitious  circumstances  under, 
which  it  was  developed  ?     In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kidd, 
already  quoted,  Mr.  D.  himself  suggests  the  doubt,- 1 
whether  bis  early  poverty  and  ignorance  were  a  mis-  ■ 
fortune ;  since  these  afterwards  attracted  that  notice  ^ 
and  procured   for  him  that  patronage  which  otheri 
wise  might  not  have  been  bestowed.     But  there  i 
another  sense  in  which  the  proposition  may  he  t 
The  majority  of  characters  are  formed  and  mouldet 
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by  circumstances.  His  evidently  did  iiot>  in  the 
main^  grow  out  of  circumstances,  but  arose  in  oppo- 
sition to  them ;  and  so  far  it  was  original.  Yet  we 
think>  there  might  have  been  much  less  originality 
than  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  had  his  reading 
been  more  extensive.  His  ignorance  of  books,  ^d 
consequently  of  systems^  compelled  him,  if  he  ezer« 
cised  his  thoughts  at  all,  to  think  for  himself;  it  led 
him  to  form  loB  opinions  acooiding  to  evideneo^  and 
not  according  to  authorijfy  ;  Bxid,  being  necessarily 
thrown  upon  his  own  mental  resources  bis  ideas  were 
original  without  his  knowing  Uiat  they  weie  sa  It 
may  be  fiirther  remarked!,  that  this  necessitj^  of  tkbuk" 
ing  out  his  way  begot  a  habit  of  close,rigid  semtiny, 
which  was  to  him  what  the  result  of  mathematical 
study  is  to  an  educated  man.  Will  it  be  said,  that 
if  this  be  tme,  it  will  prove  ignoranee  and  the  absence 
of  education  to  be  a  blessing  }  We  answer.  No : 
for  under  the  mental  privations  against  which  Mr. 
Drew  had  to  struggle,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
would  ever  think  at  all.  The  very  fact  and  manner 
of  his  rising  superior  to  such  obstacles,  shew  him  to 
be,  what  we  think  he  may  be  truly  termed,  an  ori- 
ginal THINKER. 

There  are  some  readers  of  biography  who  are 
scarcely  satisfied  that  a  narrative  is  faithful,  unless 
they  can  trace  in  the  hoy  the  lineaments  of  the  man. 
These  may  experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
the  perusal  gf  the  foregoing  pages.  The  bold  and 
fearless  daring  of  the  character  is  plainly  discoverable, 
but  there  was  little  else  in  Mr.  D.'s  early  years  indi- 
cative of  high  mental  powers .     He  presents  a  remark- 
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aBIe  contrast  to  some  distinguished  individuals,  whose 
intellect,  developed  even  in  childhood,  reminds  us  of 
those  tropical  plants  whose  buds  scarcely  know  ft 
state  of  rest,  but  unfold  as  soon  as  they  are  formed. 
—  His  mind,  in  its  growth,  rather  resembled  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  arctic  regions,  which, 
remaining  dormant  and  apiiarently  lifeless  through  a 
rigorous  and  protracted  winter,  burst  suddenly  into 
foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 

Both  his  memory  and  reasoning  powers  were  subject  , 
to  severe  discipline.     When  he  first  felt  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  he  wastoopoorto  purchase  books.  Those  i 
which  were  lent  him  he  could  not,  after  glancing  aft 
their  contents,  lay  aside  for  the  purpose  of  reference ; 
it  was  necessary  to  read  and  return.     He  did  so ;  hat  J 
what  he  read  he  laboured  to  make  his  own.*    To  ] 
this  practice,  and  the  daily  habit  of  discussing  topicc 
and  relating  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  obtained 
by  i-eading,  may  be  attributed  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion wbicb  be  possessed  even  when  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  labouring  diligeutly  with  his  hands  for 
food  and  raiment. 

His  own  views  of  his  abiUties  and  attainments, 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kidd,  June  1814,  may 
be  quoted  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks.  "  Alas ! 
my  friend,  I  am  far  from  Iteing  learned,  according  to 

*  AaoliBervalioD,  M'liich  will  be  found  in ihe  biography  of  Uic 
Ute  Robert  Hall,  is  nut  inapplicabli;  to  Mr.  Drew.  "He  (lid 
not  tien  read  much.  A  page,  indeed,  was  to  him  more  ser- 
viceable than  u  volume  to  maiiy.  Hints  from  reading  or  Aia- 
vouno,  passing  llirougli  Uia  grcnl  mind  expanded,  into  trcalisvE 
■ud  sysloms,  until  the  aitoplud  uas  lo»t  in  the  begollcn;  so 
k so,  thai  the  whole  Rp|icarrd  original." — pageGi.  l2mo. 
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the  common  acceptation  of  the  tenn.  I  am  totally 
ignorant  of  every  language  except  my  own^  and  my 
reading  has  not  been  very  diversified.  Perhaps  I 
think  rather  more  than  I  read^  and  am  more  indebted 
to  a  vigorous  intellect^  for  the  little  acquirements  I 
have  made^  than  to  those  sources  which  learning  in 
general  teaches  us  to  explore.  I  have  nothing  which 
I  have  not  received,  and,  therefore,  have  no  room 
for  glorying.  My  literary  history^  in  all  its  parts, 
would  exhibit  a  curious  biographical  feature,** 

Without  instituting  a  comparison  between  Mr« 
Drew  and  any  other  indiyidual,  he  claims  our  regard, 
as  possessing  that  unaffected  simplicity  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  accompaniment  of  true  mental  greatness. 
It  is,  perhaps>  no  less  a  testimony  to  his  intellectual 
superiority^  than  to  his  sterling  every-day  worth,  that 
to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  he  iq)peared  not 
so  much  the  great  man  or  the  philosopher,  as  the 
fiuniliar  adviser  and  confidential  Mend.  Though,  as 
an  intimate  acquaintance  remarks,  ^'  to  be  with  him 
was  like  breathing  an  intellectual  atmosphere,"  yet  the 
subjects  with  which  his  thoughts  were  usually  conver- 
sant, did  not  unfit  him  for,  or  place  him  above,  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Of  him  absence  of  mind 
could  never  be  truly  predicated.  However  his 
thoughts  might  spar,  they  were  never  lost  in  clouds : 
—  they  extended  to  little  things  as  well  as  great. 

There  were  two  or  three  mental  qualities,  for 
which  he  was  always  remarkable.  One,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  an  earlier  page,  is,  his  almost 
intuitive  perception  of  the  bearings  and  remote  con- 
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Bequences  of  any  proposition  in  moral  science  :  — the 
facility  with  -which  he  would  analyze  a  sophism,  an^ 
expose  its  fallacy,  was  also  a  characteristic.  Howl  | 
ever  an  erroneous  position  might  be  disguised,  it  " 
could  not  stand  his  scrutiny.  He  would  instantly 
strip  off  its  specious  covering,  and  expose  its  de* 
formity.  He  seemed  always  to  perceive  clearly  the 
direction  in  which  inquiry  might  be  pushed  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  ;  —  to  see  the  boundaries 
beyond  which  human  knowledge  cannot  pass ;  and 
.  to  mark  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  subject  for  man's 
reasoning  powers.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
inexplicable,  or  a  comprehension  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible, was  an  error  into  which,  we  believe,  he  never 
fell;  nor  did  he,  tike  many  metaphysicians,  lose  I 
himself  in  a  misty  region.  "  I  am  never  satisfied 
he  has  said,  "  unless  1  feel  the  ground  as  I  go."  We 
do  not  term  him  a  subtle  reasoner;  because  the 
epithet  imphes  artifice,  which  he  ever  disdained; 
but  he  was  an  acute  reasoner,  and  bis  mental 
vision  was  eminently  clear  and  penethatinq; 
That  he  was  also  a  profound  thinker,  we  believe 
his  works  abundantly  testify.* 

Another  feature  in  his  intellectual  portrait  claims  J 
onr  notice.  There  are  many  individuals  who  occa-  ' 
sionally  rouse  themselves  to  great  mental  effort,  but  J 

"  Mr.  Drew's  lalent  for  profaoud  criticisoi  may  be  iorerred 
from  Ibo  foUowiDg  remark,  in  a  leUer  addressed  to  liim  in 
1807,  by  Mr.  DHviee  Gilbert:  —  "I  bave  deferred  writing  to 
you,  from  a  desire  of  communicating  tlie  aentimcnts  of  Lord  j 
Malmesbury  and  Lord  Fiubarris,  rc8|ici-ting  tbe  obsunatioM 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  mc  on  Mr.  Ilarris'e,  Utrmn  a 
pinlntfurs.     1  concluded  you  ruuld  not  object  li>  ni>  eibibiting 
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hasten  to  escape  from  it,  and  relapse  into  indolent 
contemplation  or  animal  enjoyment.  Mr.  Drew  was  a 
LABORIOUS  thinker,  and  his  motto  was  j>er jgrcrgwce. 
If  he  met  with  a  difficulty,  he  did  not  pass  it  by,  but 
was  sure  to  grapple  with  it.  Unlike  those  animab 
of  the  feline  class,  that  are  daunted  if  die  first  sprii^ 
prove  unsuccessful,  he  put  forth  additional  energies 
until  the  obstacle  was  overcome. 

With  any  inquiry  that  greatly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion,  his  mind  would  be  so  incessantly  occopied  that 
thought  became  spontaneous ;  and,  even  in  his  re* 
veries,  he  wa&  usually  dwelling  on  lo&y  and  raUune 
subjects.  Observing  him  dittiag  silent  and  thoogfat* 
ful  among  a  family  party,  a  young  person  {nresent 
said,  "  Mr.  Drew,  what  are  you  tlnnking  about  ^ 
''  Why,  I  was  just  then  thiniking,''  he  replied*  ^'  tlttl; 
as  a  moment  is  at  every  part  of  creation  at  tiic  same 
time,  so  is  God  every  where.^'  "  Similar  instances,'' 
says  the  gentleman  who  related  the  drcumBtance. 
''  I  have  known  to  occur,  not  seldom.  Mr.  Drew's 
mind,  even  when  at  rest  seemed  to  be  thinkings —  in 
the  proper  s^ise  of  the  term." 

Talking  at  one  time  on  dreaming,  and  on  Professor 
Stewart  s  attempted  solution  of  its  phenomena,  he 
remarked,  in  confirmation  of  the  Professor's  view^ 


to  tli6  son  aud  grandson  of  Mr.  Harris,  observations  and  re- 
marks much  more  to  his  honour  than  any  indiscriminate  praises. 
A  few  days  ago,  Lord  Fitzharris  returned  the  paper,  express- 
ing himself  most  .highly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  perusal 
of  such  acute,  accurate,  and  liberal  criticisms^  oii  a  work  mosX 
interesting  to  him." 
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"  Dreams  frequently  take  their  complexion  from  the 
events  of  the  day.  When  the  mind  is  absorbed  in, 
or  particularly  anxious  about  any  subject,  it  will  pro- 
bably revert  to  the  same  in  sleep.  While  I  was 
writing  my  Essay  on  the  Soul,  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind  were  bent  upon  it  —  it  occupied  my  whole 
thoughts  by  day,  and  frequently  gave  a  colouring  to 
my  dreams  at  night.  On  one  occasion,  retiring  to 
bed  after  thinking  and  writing  as  usual,  a  train  of 
argument  presented  itself  to  me,  in  favour  of  my  sub- 
ject, entirely  new  and  satisfactory,  I  followed  it  out, 
in  all  its  bearings,  to  a  conclusion  that  appeared  to  be 
irresistible.  Overjoyed  I  awoke,  and  was  surprised 
to  know  that  it  was  a  dream.  The  outlines  of  the 
demonstration  being  fresh  in  my  recollection.  I  laid 
hold  of  them,  examined  them,  traced  them  up,  and 
brought  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  1  considered 
and  reconsidered  the  argument,  -sifted  and  weighed 
it>  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  strong,  firm,  and 
sabstantial,  and  entirely  new  in  its  character.  I 
esteemed  it  the  most  fortunate  event  in  my  life.  I 
then  thought  of  getting  up,  and  striking  a  light,  that 
1  might  put  down  the  heads;  but  alteretl  my  mind, 
intending  to  do  it  in  the  morning,  and  suffered  myself 
to  fall  asleep.  When  the  morning  came,  I  did  not 
forget  the  circumstance,  bat  ha<l  entirely  lost  every 
vestige  of  the  argument  and  the  manner  of  reasoning. 
nor  have  I  been  able,  from  that  day  to  this,  to  recall 
any  idea  of  it.  I  have  frequently  regretted  my  not 
getting  up  immediately  and  making  notes  of  it." 
"  Did  the  mode  of  reasoning  appearto  you  stronger 
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than  that  which  you  have  adopted  in  your  Essay  V^ 
it  was  asked. 

To  me  it  did  appear  so,  at  that  time/' 
But  you  are  satisfied  that  your  present  Essay  is 
suJBiciently  firm  and  conclusive  ?'' 

"O  yes;  quite  so.** 

"Then,  why  do  you  regret  the  loss  of  your 
dream  ?" 

"  You  know  the  stronger  we  can  make  our  bul- 
warks, and  the  more  impregnable  our  fortifications 
the  better/' 

In  an  early  letter  to  Dr.  Kidd  he  remarked,  "  The 
evening  is  a  time  which,  in  general,  I  find  most  con- 
genial to  thought.  But  evening  as  well  as  morning 
is  frequently  wanted  for  something  more  domestic 
than  abstract  speculations."  He  subsequently  add& 
''  There  are  certain  times  when  I  can  write  with  ease 
and  satisfaction  to  myself,  but  there  are  too  many 
others  in  which  the  mind  seems  frozen,  and  in  which 
all  I  write  is  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  Such  are  the 
ebbs  and  flows  to  which  my  mind  is  subject." 

During  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  his  intellect 
seemed  to  be  contending  with  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  disease.  Fragments  of  thoughts,  apparently  dis- 
jointed and  without  connexion,  but  probably  linked 
by  some  unknown  association  with  the  train  of 
ideas  passing  involuntarily  through  his  mind»  weie 
sometimes  uttered.  At  other  seasons,  he  would 
apparently  be  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  or 
a  public  address,  in  which  some  emphatic  remark, 
or  a  few  words  of  a  poetical  quotation,  would  break 
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forth.  This  last  scene  of  his  mortal  existence 
furnished  a  mournful  illustration  of  the  mindV 
activity,  while  physical  exhaustion  deprived  it  of  the 
j>ower  of  controlling,  concentrating,  and  wielding 
thought  at  will. 

With  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  the  ex- 
cursive glance  of  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Drew  jK)ssessed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  quality  which  seldom 
enters  into  such  combination.  Resembling,  in  this 
particular,  his  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and,  in  some 
others  also,  a  man  whom,  in  early  life,  he  esteemed  a 
model  —  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  —  he  had  a  plain » 
patient,  business-like,  matter-of-fact  understanding, 
which  qualified  him  to  examine  the  details  as  well  as 
to  grasp  the  whole  of  any  subject.  Thus  gifted,  he 
Would  probably  have  shone  in  mathematical  investi- 
gation, had  he  chosen  that  path  to  eminence.  Bene- 
ficially, perhaps,  for  the  community,  his  views  were 
directed  to  moral  science,  and  to  those  fundamental 
truths  upon  which  all  sound  morality  is  built.  There 
are  many  mathematicians;  but  there  arc  compara- 
tively few  who  devote  themselves  to  the  philosophy 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Drew  did  not  think,  with  the  late  gifted  Robert 
Hall,  that  metaphysical  studies  'yield  no  fruit,'  and 
that  they  are  merely  '  an  arena'  for  the  display  of 
'intellectual  gladiatorship ; '  nor  did  he  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  that 
'  when  we  go  one  step  beyond  the  immediate,  sensible 
qualities  of  things  we  go  out  of  our  depth.'  "  The 
science  of  mind,"  he  has  said, "  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy 
•—it  is  but  little  known.     I  wish  men  would  think 
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more.  Whitefield  and  Wesley  gave  an  impulse  td  tte 
religious  worlds  the  efifects  of  which  we  now  feel,  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  never  subside.  A  similar  impulse 
was  given  by  Locke  and  Reid  to  the  thinking  world; 
but  it  has  been  faintly  followed  up«  Hereafter,  I 
believe,  some  metaphysical  Columbus  will  arise,  tra- 
verse vast  oceans  of  thought,  and  explore  regions  now 
undiscovered,r  to  which  our  little  minds  and  weak 
ideas  do  not  enable  us  to  soar/^ 

While  thus  anticipating  the  achievements  of  the 
reascming  faculty,  he  did  not  forgttjf  that  man, 
in  his  present  state  of  beings  can  '  see  but  in  part» 
and  know  but  in  part.^  Delineating,  probably,  his 
own  mental  character,  he  once  remarked,  **  The  hu<* 
man  mind^  dissatisfied  with  past  attsunments,  looks 
forward  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  futurity,  and 
darts  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  hidden  truth  with 
insatiable  eagerness.  It  is  ever  on  the  wing ;  pur** 
suing,  with  restless  anxiety,  those  objects  which  just 
appear  to  tempt  its  excursions  and  then  retire  to  mock 
its  hopes,  —  till,  wearied  with  the  unequal  flight,  it 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  darkness  which 
hovers  round  it,  and,  if  properly  instructed,  to  seek 
repose  in  the  declarations  of  God.'^ 

A  further  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  and  intellec- 
tual character  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences 
written  by  him,  in  1831,  in  a  lady's  album^ 

"  How  valuable  soever  scientific  attainments  may 
be,  in  reference  to  our  present  state,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  they  retain  any  direct  importance  in  relation  to 
eternity.  Another  mode  of  being  may  bring  with  it 
new  modes  of  thinking,  and  a  new  class  of  thoughts. 
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which  will  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  OBT  , 
earthly  analogies,  principles,  and  processes  of  reason- 
ing.    Of  these,  at  jwesent,  we  can  form  no  adequate  i 
conceptions. 

''Onr  passport  to  heaven  is  moral  excellency 
righteousness,  and  lioliness.  Love  to  God,  and  love 
towards  all  the  celestial  inhabitants,  constitute  the 
only  currency  of  that  immaculate  abode.  So  far  as 
our  scientific  acquisitions  have  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  thesu  momentous  purposes,  their  excel- 
lence bears  the  stamp  of  immortality ;  but  beyond 
this,  perhaps,  they  have  no  value. 

''■  Scientific  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  flowers 
which  regale  our  senses  with  their  fragrance,  but  will 
not  bear  transplanting  into  that  region  which  lies 
beyond  the  grave.  We  may,  nevertheless,  extract 
from  them  a  moral  essence  which,  preserved  with 
care,  will  become  imperishable. 

"  The  amaranth  of  heaven  may  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  revelation.  It  will  flourish  both  in  thi.s 
world,  and  that  which  is  to  come :  —  it  will  never 
&de.  It  is  an  asbestos  which  the  general  conflagra- 
tion will  have  no  power  to  destroy ;  and  it  will  yield  a 
pure  aroma  to  regale  the  disembodied  spirits  for  ever." 

The  literary  friends  of  Mr.  Drew  were  numerous ; 
and  several  of  those  gentlemen  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, in  private  as  well  as  public,  have  sponta- 
neously given  their  opinions  of  his  character  and 
mental  endowments.  As  a  means  of  enabling  tbe 
reader  to  estimate  the  integrity  of  the  remarks  which 
\^H\e  been  made,  a  few  of  those  opinions  the  biogra- 
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pher  ventures  to  introduce^  prefacing  them  by  one 
which  has  already  appeared  in  print. 

^<Of  Mr.  Drew's  personal  character  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  too  highly.  He  was  not  puffed  up  by  the 
success  which  crowned  his  unassisted  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  of  letters;  and,  though  his  superiority  of 
mind  was  easily  discernible  in  his  conversation,  jA 
he  was  exceedingly  unassuming  and  unostentatioitfi. 
His  piety,  like  his  habits  generally,  was  not  shovry, 
but  it  was  consistent.  He  was  a  real  Christian  philo- 
sopher. His  understanding  was  of  an  elevated  order. 
His  mind  was  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  it  was 
highly  cultivated  by  diligent  study,  and  by  un- 
wearied assiduity ;  so  that  his  society  was  always  a 
luxury  both  to  the  literate  and  the  illiterate,  to  the 
scholar  and  to  the  Christian.  His  philosophy  and 
his  piety  bore  immediately  and  equally  on  the  happi- 
ness of  life  and  the  daily  habits  of  mankind ;  and 
they  were  equally  free  from  the  i)edantry  of  human 
learning,  and  from  the  solemn  and  disgusting  farce 
of  a  religious  austerity.  In  the  decease  of  Adam 
Clarke,  and  Richard  Watson,  and  Samuel  Drew,  the 
Methodist  connexion  has  lost  three  of  its  brightest 
luminaries.  They  have  shone  a  while  together  in 
the  church  below,  and  they  have  set  nearly  together ; 
but  they  are  only  set  to  rise  again,  where  suns  and 
stars  shall  set  no  more."* 

"  In  my  interviews  with  Mr.  Drew,  obseives  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  London, 
''  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  admiring  his 
masterly  mind,  and  the  facility  witli  which  he  could 

*  Cbristian  Adv€)cate,  April  1,  1833. 
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enter  into  the  most  abstract  speculations  of  moral 
philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  so  much  so  that  I  have 
always  considered  him  as  the  Locke  of  the  nme^ 
teenth  century.  I  remember  one  particular  instance 
in  which  I  consulted  him  on  a  proposed  Essay  on 
*  Human  Motives/  when  he  at  once  entered  on  the 
inquiry^  and,  by  a  train  of  the  most  luminous  and 
convincing  arguments^  proved  the  difficulty  of  doing 
the  subject  justice,  owing  to  the  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  I  have  often 
since  regretted  that  I  did  not  commit  his  valuable 
observations  to  writing ;  since,  from  this  omission, 
they  have  wholly  escaped  my  memory.  On  every 
occasion  I  found  him  willing  to  open  the  stores  of  his 
mind  for  my  assistance ;  and  to  his  kindness  I  owe 
much  valuable  information  on  subjects  of  moral 
philosophy/' 

"  The  longer,'*  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley,  "  I 
was  honoured  with  Mr.  Drew  s  friendship,  the  more  I 
admired  him.  His  vigour  and  grasp  of  intellect  were 
united  with  such  christian  simplicity  and  genuine  piety 
as  placed  him  high  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings ; 
whilst  his  singular  modesty,  and  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position, joined  to  his  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote 
and  interesting  information,  rendered  him  a  delightful 
friend  and  companion." 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  whose  discrimination  will 
scarcely  be  questioned,  does  not,  indeed,  specify 
particulars,  but  sums  up  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Drew 
in  these  words :  "  He  was  a  man  whose  character 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  union  of  the  finest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attributes  of  our  nature,  and  whose 
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name,  talents,  and  labours,  must  be  long  held  in  high 
veneration.** 

Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  the  biographer's 
appUcation  for  the  loan  of  any  letters  of  Mr.  D.'s 
writing,  says,  '*  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  assist  you  in  a  work  for  commemorating 
one  who  has  done  so  much  honour  to  our  country,  and 
who  has  been  styled  the  English  Plato.^^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  letters  of  indiscriminate 
praise  from  individuals  little  known ;  but  this  would 
neither  add  to  Mr.  Drew's  reputation,  nor  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  talents.  One 
of  these  laudatory  epistles,  now  before  the  writer,  by 
an  amusing  ellipsis,  addresses  Mr.  Drew  as  "  Author 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Body."  The  same  attribute  of  Deity  was  as- 
cribed to  him  in  a  public  printed  notice,  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  announcing  that  a  sermon  was  to 
be  preached  by  him  on  the  anniversary  of  a  charitable 
institution.* 

We  close  this  section  with  two  letters  of  Mr.  Drew 
to  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.    One 

*  Mr.  Drew  once  related,  in  his  naturally  humorous  manner^ 
that,  while  sitting  in  a  friend's  house,  in  a  considerable  town  in 
Devonshire,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  town 
crier  in  the  street,  giving  notice,  with  his  usua(  formality,  that 
"  Mr.  Drew,  from  Cornwall,  author  of  the  mortality  and  int" 
morality  of  the  soul,  will  preach  this  evonipg  in  the  Methodise 
chapel.''  With  him  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  smile ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  company  felt  excessively  mortified  at  the  strange  niisr 
apprehension  of  their  civic  orator. 
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of  tbeee  letters  is  tlie  last  he  ever  wrote,  except  on 
personal  topics  ;  and  both  will  probably  I>e  esteemed  I 
a  pleasing  and  valuable  illustration  of  his  intellectual 
and  religious  character. 


"No,  no.  my  dear  friend,  I  Iiave  not  \ 
forgotten  you ;   nor  am  1  altogether  chargeable  with  , 
that    negligence   with   which  I  imagine  you  have 
accused  me,     I    must,   however,  acknowledge,  that 
api)earance3  are  against  me;  for,  on  opening  your  ' 
letter,  since  I  began  this,  I  am  startled  with  its  date. 
Nov.  10th,  wliich  is  now  more  than  a  month  since,, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  will  he  rather  imprudent  for  j 
me  lo  say  any  thing  more  on  this  subject,      I  -n 
glad  to  learn  from  your  letter,  that  you  reached  yoiir  1 
home  in    safety,   and   found  all  your  family  well. 
Health  is    an  invaluable  blessing,   for  the  loss  of  ^ 
which  no  worldly  good  can  make  us  an  adequate^  I 
compensation.     May  this  inestimable  blessing  con-  f 
tinue  to  you,  and  every  member  of  your  family.  1 

In  taking  a  survey  of  life  and  its  vicissitudes,  we^  j 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  the  economy  of  God^  i 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  is  involved  ii^  J 
impenetrable  shadows,    and  encircled    with  clouds  f 
which  nothing  but  the  light  of  eternity  can  dispel. 
A  conviction,  however,  that  we  see  but  in  jiart,  and  I 
know  but  in  part;    that  causes  sometimes  appeaz,  I 
without  their  effects,  and,  not  unfrequently,  effects  f 
without  their  causes  ;  will  reconcile  us  to  the  gloomy  / 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  by  furnishing  us  ] 
with  an  assurance  of  'another,  and  a  better  world.' 
la  our  present  state,  unmingled  gratification  cannot 
be  our  lot ;    nor,  if  it  were  attainable,  would  it  be 
congenial  to  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  either 
mental  or  corporeal.     Nature  requires  a  vicissitude 
of  seasons ;    vegetation  aud  animal  nature  demand 
regp^;  aud  all  our  enjoyments  derive  a  more  acute 
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relish  from  occasional  interniptioiiK,  and  the  reverses 
to  which  we  are  exposed :  nor  can  we,  my  friend,  on 
this  ground,  presume  to  impeach  the  goodness  of 
God.  We  learn,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  many 
valnahle  lessons,  which  prosperity  could  never  teach ; 
and  are  directed,  by  what  we  sometimes  endure,  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  look  beyond  this  inclement  clime, 
to  some  harbour  in  which  '  tempests  will  not  beat, 
nor  oceans  roar/  If  nothing  but  enjoyment  were 
allotted  us  here,  we  should  be  ready  to  say,  '  Master, 
it  is  gooil  for  us  to  be  here,'  and,  pleased  with  our 
situation,  forget  that  we  are  on  a  journey  to  the  abodes 
of  immortality !  Were  human  nature  un[)olluted  by 
sin,  uninterrupted  enjoyment  might  suit  its  charac- 
ter :  this  must  now  be  reserved  for  a  state  from  which 
moral  evil  shall  be  for  ever  excluded. 

"  But  why,  my  friend,  should  you  l>e  surprised  at 
any  of  the  events  of  this  life,  when  you  look  around 
cm  the  world  in  which  we  live  ?  When  the  enemies 
of  Daniel  sought  occasion  against  him,  they  turned 
his  piety  into  an  offence,  and  procuretl  for  him  a  den 
of  lions ! 

"But  my  paper  admonishes  me  that  I  have  only 
just  room  to  desire  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  to  assure  his  wife,  that  a  letter  from  her 
will  always  be  highly  acceptable  to  her  sincere  friend, 
and  old  acquaintance. 


'•  Samuel  Drew." 


••  Mrs.  Rowlvif,  Worcester,^* 


"  15,  OwcnVRow,  Goswell-Strrrt, 
*'  Janoarj  8th,  18SS. 


••  My  very  dear  Friend, 

"It  has  very  generally  been  thought, 
and,  perhaps,  with  much  reason,  that  the  primary 
spring  of  action  in  Deity  is  benevolence ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  those  among  his  intelligent 
cn»atures  l)car  the  strongest   resemblance  to  Him, 
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who  are  actuated  by  the  same  exalted  principle.  The 
benevolence  of  Deity  shines  in  creation,  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  order  and  economy  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  vras  conspicuous  in  the  primeval  state  of 
man,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  principles  of  tlie 
gospel,  but  shines  with  still  brighter  lustre  in  the 
eflects  produced  by  renovating  grace  on  the  human 
heart. 

"  When  benevolence  was  effaced  by  sin,  war,  in- 
humanity, oppression,  and  murder,  occupied  its  place : 
and  to  this  source  we  may  trace  the  various  miseries 
ofhuman  life.  Earth,  renewed  in  righteousness,  will 
behold  the  dominion  of  benevolence  re-established. 
In  heaven,  its  empire  knows  no  limits,  no  interrup- 
tion, and  fears  no  termination.  It  binds  all  the 
celestial  inhabitants  in  amity  and  love ;  this  being 
the  sacred  atmosphere  which  they  inhale  from  the 
throne  of  the  eternal  God. 

"The  progress  of  genuine  religion  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  extension  and  prevalence  of  this 
godlike  attribute.  It  includes  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man  ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  while  its  blessed  effects  stand  developed  in  the 
Christian's  life.  Considering  the  moral  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  and  the  ground  we  occupy,  both  duty  and 
interest  urge  us  to  promote  its  influence. 

"  Be  it,  then,  my  dear  friend,  both  your  aim  and 
mine,  lo  seek  and  enjoy  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,  that,  having  this  treasure  in  our  earthen 
vessels,  we  may  contemplate  with  ecstasy,  for  ever, 
that  sublime,  but  incomprehensible  expression  ■ — 
'  God  is  love.' 

"  Wishing,  my  dear  friend,  you  and  yours  every 
blestiing  for  time  and  eternity, 

"  1  remain,  with  sincere  affection. 

'■  Your  old  acquaintance  and  correspondent, 
"Samuel  Drew." 

"  Mri.  Itichaid  Smith,  Stoke- NewiHgtm." 


Section  xxxii. 

Character  of  Bfr.  Dtew*t  wriHng$. 

Though  presenting  few  attractions  for  snperficiaf 
readers,  Mr.  Drew's  original  treatises  are  too  well 
known  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  commmiity,  to 
require,  in  this  place,  minnte  examifiatioii.  They 
have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  from  tlie  wisest 
and  the  best,  have  rieceived  the  meed  of  approbation. 
Little,  therefore/  vnll  be  required  of  the  biographer, 
but  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks,  and  quote  the 
opinions  of  more  practised  and  competent  judges  than 
himself. 

Among  those  sincere  believers  in  scripture,  who 
dare  not  trust,  even  in  matters  of  ordinary  duty,  to 
the  inferences  of  their  own  judgment,  there  is  a  pre- 
judice against  all  attempts  to  establish  or  confirm  by 
Keasouy  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  There 
are  individuals  also,  who,  though  accustomed  ta  the 
exercise  of  thought,  seehi  to  dread  the  application  of 
reason  to  matters  of  faith,  lest  its  deductions  should 
be  substituted  for  the  declarations  of  scripture. 
Mr.  Drew  was  obviously  not  of  this  number.  AH 
his  publications  tend  to  prove,  that  reason,  while  it 
authenticates  the  canon,  and  directs  us  in  the  inter-* 
pretation  of  scripture,  leads  to  the  conviction,  that, 
in  our  relation  to  each  other  here,  and  to  our  Creator 
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here  and  hereafter,  we  need  some  other  rule  of 
conduct  than  is  discoverable  by  Dature's  feeble  and 
uncertain  ray. 

Frequently  does  Mr.  Drew  remind  his  readers,  and 
often  did  he  reiterate  in  the  pulpitj  that,  at  the  pre- 
cise point  where  unassisted  reason  fails,  and  vague 
conjecture  meets  us  on  every  hand,  the  light  of 
revelation,  beaming  upon  our  understandings,  dispels 
the  gloomy  uncertainty,  and,  'shining  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day,*  leads  on  to  'glory, 
immortality,  and  eternal  life.' 

In  the  preface  to  his  Kssay  on  the  Soul,  he  says, 
"  The  great  repository  of  sacred  knowledge  is  the 
Bible:  and,  therefore,  moral  philosophy  can  be  no 
longer  right,  than  while  it  acts  in  concert  with 
revelation.  I  consider  moral  truth  as  an  elevated 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  IlevelatioQ  unveils  to 
the  eye  of  faith,  without  involving  us  in  the  tedious 
drudgery  of  painful  speculations.  To  some  of  its 
sublimities  philosophy  will  direct  us,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  intricacies  ;  but.  after  the  human  under- 
standing has  put  forth  all  her  efibrts,  it  is  "  by  toil 
and  art  the  steep  ascent  we  gain."  If,  however,  in 
any  given  momentous  instance,  the  tardy  movements 
of  philosophy  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusions 
that  the  Bible  has  already  formed,  it  affords  us  no 
contemptible  evidence  of  its  authenticity ;  and  hence. 
Revelation  challenges  our  belief  in  those  instances 
where  we  can  trace  no  connexion. 

"  Scriptural  principles,"  it  is  remarked,  by  a  stii. 
dent  of  Mr.  U's  works,  "  are  interwoven  through  the 
Ifhol^  Qf  his  iquUif^rious  labours ;  and,  in  addition 
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to  his  well-earned  reputation  of  sound  philosophy^ 
must  be  added  the  ddightfiil  thought^  that  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  argumentation,  elaborate  and 
cogent  as  it  is,  accords  with  the  dictates  of  eternal 
truth.  In  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Drew's  works,  this  is 
felt  by  every  reader  capable  of  thinking ;  and  none 
but  such  need  be  at  the  trouble  of  examination; 
for  without  thought,  properly  pmrsued,  they  can  be 
neither  relished  nor  comprehended." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  critique  on 
Mr.  Drew's  earliest  publication,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  partiality  of  friendship,  or  the  coadescension 
of  patronage.  No  intunaey  subsisted  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  the  critic  informs 
the  author,  that  the  fiivourable  article  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  was  written  /'in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,"  on 
the  perusal  of  the  ''Remarks": — it  therefore  ex- 
presses his  unbiassed  opinion.  "  We  here  behold,'* 
he  observes,,  ''a  shoemaker  of  St.  Austell  encoun- 
''  tering  a  stay  maker  of  Deal,  with  the  same  weapons 
''  of  unlettered  reason,  tempered,  indeed,  from  the  ar- 
*'  moury  of  God,  yet  deriving  their  principal  power 
''  from  the  native  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields  them. 
"Samuel  Drew,  however,  is  greatly  superior  to 
''  Thomas  Paine  in  the  justness  of  his  remarks,  in 
"  the  forcibleness  of  his  arguments,  and  in  the  point- 
"  edness  of  his  refutations." 

It  is  equally  pleasing  to  know,  that  this  little  work 
was  not  without  its  use.  A  distinguished  Wesleyan 
minister  says,  ''  When  I  was  stationed  at  Blackburn, 
there  were  in  that  town  many  professed  disciples  <rf 
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Paine.  Several  of  them  acknowledged,  that  Mr. 
Drew's  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  'Age  of  Rea* 
son'  had  made  more  impression  on  their  minds,  and 
occasioned  them  more  difficulty  in  attempting  to  r^ly 
to  its  arguments,  than  any  other  work  that  had  fedlen 
into  their  hands." 


The  origin,  progresjs,  and  success  of  the  '  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human 
Soul,'-*-  the  work  which  established  Mr.  Drew's  fame 
as  a  metaphysical  writer  and  powerful  reasoner#  — * 
has  been  traced  in  an  earlier  page: — his  motives 
for  giving  it  to  the  world  we  gather  from  his 
own  Preface. 

**  The  ground  on  which  I  have  assumed  the  present 
question,  is  simply  this  —  Have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
any  rational  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ad- 
mitting that  no  revelation  had  ever  been  given  us 
from  God  ?  If  we  have,  this  branch  of  infidelity 
loBes  one  of  its  strongest  fortresses ;  if  not,  all  ra- 
tional proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  at  once 
done  away. 

"  A  subject  so  abstruse  in  its  nature,  and  whose 
consequences  extend  to  a  future  state  of  being,  must 
necessarily  impress  some  obscurities  on  the  manner 
of  its  investigation ;  I  have  avoided  all  in  my  power, 
and  yet  many,  perhaps,  remain.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered, — that  our  inability  to  comprehend 
the  reasoning  by  which  a  fact  may  be  established^ 
is  no  more  an  argument  against  its  legitimacy,  than 
it  is  against  the  fact  itself.      The  ploughshare  of 
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reason  may  be  driven  among  the  rocks  of  error, 
although  every  reader  may  not  be  able  to  discern  the 
furrow  which  it  makes. 

''Whether  the  present  work,  like  those  bubbles 
on  the  passing  stream,  which  float  along  and  then 
expire,  will  engross  the  attention  of  mankind  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappear — or  pass  onward 
to  ages  which  its  author  can  never  reach — are  points 
which  events  can  alone  decide.  I  have  not  vanity 
enough  to  presume,  that  infallibility  has  impressed 
her  footsteps  upon  the  paragraphs  which  I  have 
written ;  the  arguments,  however,  are  such  as  have 
produced  conviction  in  my  mind,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the 
fixed  relation  of  things.  I  have  attempted  to  erect 
this  &bric  on  such  fects  and  propositions  as  are 
incontrovertible,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  intermediate  ideas  which  appeared  to  stand  in 
accordance  with  one  another,  to  that  conclusion 
which  I  had  in  view. 

"  Should  what  I  have  written  be  made  instru- 
mental  in  reclaiming  but  one  from  the  fengs  of  infi- 
delity, or  in  preventing  another  from  becoming  its 
victim;  it  will  afford  me  a  consolation  which  will 
accompany  me  through  life,  and,  I  hope,  be  remem* 
bered  with  gratitude  through  all  eternity. 


» 


The  first  critical  notice  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul 
appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  for  February, 
1803.  In  this,  there  is  no  attempt  at  analysis, 
but  a  general  admission  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work. 
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"This  Essay,"  eays  the  Reviewer,  "is  introduced 
"  to  the  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  John  i 
"  Whitaker,  the  great  and  good  rector  of  Ruan-Lany- 
"  horoe  ;  to  whom  it  ia  dedicated  in  a  vei-y  handsome 
"  manner.  The  address,  indeed,  is  well  conceived, 
"  and  well  expressed.  The  preface  is  elegant  and 
"  appropriate. 

"  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  absolutely,  on  the 
"  degree  of  merit  which  it  possesses ;  or  the  rank 
"  which  it  will  hereafter  hold  in  the  metaphysical 
"  world.  We  have  discovered,  we  think,  a  few  errors 
"  in  the  reasoning;  but  we  have  fuund  much  to  ap- 
"  plaud,  much  to  admire.  Of  his  subject,  in  general, 
"  the  author  is  a  master.  Whilst  we  are  struck  with 
"  a  chain  of  argumentation,  strong  and  beautiful,  we 
"  are  assured  that  this  is  the  production  of  no  com- 
"  mon  writer.  And,  in  thus  connecting  the  author 
"  with  his  work,  we  cannot  but  recollect,  with  wonder, 
"  that  he  is  the  untutored  child  of  nature  ;  deriving 
"  no  advantage  from  education ;  indebted  only  and 
"  immediately  to  heaven  for  a  reach  of  thought 
"astonishingly  great! — for  a  mind  to  which  all 
"the  matter  of  the  universe  seems  but  an  atom; 
"  and  in  himself  exhibiting  a  splendid  proof,  that 
"  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal!  " 

In  the  Annual  Review,  for  April.  1804,  the  Essay 
is  criticised  at  great  length,  and  its  contents  are  thus 
analyzed, 

"  This  essay  is  divided  into  two  (arts.  The  first 
"  treats  of  the  immateriality,  and  the  second,  of  the 
"  immortality  of  the  human  soul.     In  reviewing  the 
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"*  properties  of  matter,  the  author  endeavours  to  esta- 
**  blish,  that  every  thing  in  natuiie  is.  included  within 
*'  the  confines  of  matter  and  spirit ;  that  man  is  a 
*'  being  compounded  of  both ; '  that  solidity^  magoi- 
''  tude,  figure,  and  extension,  are  essential  to  Boatter; 
''  that  spiritual  substances  may  exist ;  that  substance 
"  is  susceptible  of  definition ;  that  its  positive  exist- 
'^  ence  may  be  deduced  from  those  qualities  of  mind 
*'  which  have  no  positive  existence,  as  volition,  judg- 
'^  ment,  and  percepticm ;   that  thinking  is  neither 
''  essential  to  matter,  nor  its  result,  or  modificatien; 
"  and  that  consciousness  is  not  a  quality  superadded 
*^  to  matter.     From  the  properties  of  spirit,  according 
"  to  Mr.  Drew,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  no  created 
"  being  can  fully  comprehend  itself;  that  a  principle 
*'  of  consciousness  is  essentially  immaterial ;  that  no 
"  divisible  being  is  capable  of  consciousness ;  that 
''  the  latter  is  not  an  adventitious  acquisition ;  that 
''  matter  cannot  abstract ;    that  the  soul  of  man  is 
intelligent,  can  anticipate,  is  not  an  assemblage  of 
independent  properties ;  that  its  immaterial  nature 
is  proved  by  those  affections  and  intellectual  en- 
"  dowments  which  are  inherent  in   it ;    and  that, 
though  sensation  may  be  annihilated,  the  human 
soul  cannot  undergo  destruction. 
"  In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  the  author  pro- 
''  ceeds  to  examine  the  nature,  modes,  and  possibility 
of  the  annihilation  of  mind ;  and  to  state  and  illus- 
trate various  and  subtle  arguments,  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  the  thinking  principle  cannot  perish 
by  dissolution,  privation,  or  annihilation. 
"  If,  in  treating  some  of  the  most  abstract  questions 
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"  wliicli  can  agitate  the  mind  of  man,  be  lias  uiicon- 
'  sciously  adopted  the  sentiments  af  some  of  his  most 
'  celebrated  precursors,  and  particularly  (as  it  strikes 
'  us)  of  Baxter,  the  coincidence  cannot  detract  from 
'  his  sagacity ;  and  if  the  first  metaphysicians  who 
'  have  ever  appeared  have  failed  in  securing  the  un- 
'  qualified  assent  of  the  thinking  part  of  their  bjjecies, 
'  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  Drew 
'  should  have  laboured  with  more  abundant  success, 
'  Whoever  peruses  his  publication  with  candour  and 
'  attention,  will  at  least  regard  it  as  an  extraordinary 
'  effort  of  untutored  genius,  and.  on  that  account. 
'  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  lettered  and  philo- 
'  aophieal  world." 


We  haveclsewhere  noticed,  that  neither  Mr.  Drew's 
Essay  on  tlie  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of 
the  Body,  uor  his  later  work  on  the  Being,  Allribute-s 
and  Providence  of  God,  obtained  the  general  notice 
of  the  reviewers.  Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of 
critical  remark,  the  general  scope  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  may  be  found  in  the  author's  intro- 
ductory observations, 

"  Uu  a  doctrine  so  important,  so  astonishing,  and 
so  abstruse,  as  the  Resurrection  of  the  human  Body, 
DO  one  can  doubt  tliat  difficulties  of  a  most  formidable 
oaiure  have  occurred.  He,  therefore,  who  expects 
to  find  in  the  work  hefure  him,  all  obstacles  totally 
removetl,  and  the  fact  suhstantiated  by  demonstrative 
evidence,  may  rest  himself  assured  that  he  will  be 
clinappointnL      Demonstration  may.  perhaps,  Im;  de- 
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monstrated  to  be  unattainable  in  the  present  case- 
It  is^  therefore^  the  height  of  folly  to  look  for  mdubi- 
table  certainty^  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  points 
out  to  us  the  reason  why  it  cannot  be  attained. 

"  Sensitive  proof  can  apply  only  to  objects  of  sense ; 
and  demonstration  is  confined  to  such  points  as  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  our  principles 
of  intuition.  But  neither  oral  nor  historical  testi- 
mony can  afford  any  higher  evidence  than  nwrai 
certainty.  This  species  of  proof  has>  nevertheless, 
an  undoubted  claim  upon  our  assent,  though  partially 
destitute  of  those  essential  ingredients  which  are 
necessary  to  create  posUive  knowledge.  Indeed^ 
even  probability,  where  no  better  evidence  is  at- 
tainable, has  a  demand  on  our  belief.  And  he 
who,  in  this  case,  would  withhold  his  assent  from  a 
given  fact,  because  the  evidence  adduced  rose  no 
higher,  must  violate  the  principles  of  his  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  disbelieve  through  unreasonable 
incredulity. 

''  That  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incomiptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed,  —  and  that  all  who  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth,  —  are  declarations  so 
plainly  recorded  in  scripture,  that  no  one  who  admits 
its  authority  can  doubt  the  fact.  And  I  should 
readily  allow  every  argument  to  be  superfluous  which 
might  be  drawn  from  other  sources,  if  all  those  per- 
sons to  whom  we  appeal,  were  to  admit  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  volume.  Unhappily,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Men  of  sceptical  minds  smile  at  those 
arguments  which  are  founded  on  authority.  To  that 
which  is  human  they  refuse  to  submit,  and  they  doubt 
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the  existence  of  that  which  is  divine.  To  substitute, 
therefore,  the  letter  of  scripture  in  the  room  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition,  would  be  to  erect  a  tribunal 
which  they  refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  to  appeal  to  an 
authority  which  they  spurn  with  contempt. 

"  With  these  views,  I  have  presumed  but  little 
on  scripture  authority.  Such  passages  as  I  have 
quoted,  1  have  surveyed  in  a  philosophical  light,  and 
thus  collected  a  mass  of  evidence,  which,  when  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  I  flatter  myself,  will  silence  con- 
tempt where  it  cannot  produce  conviction.  The 
proofs  which  I  have  adduced  in  support  of  the  Re- 
surrection may  be  considered  in  two  lights;  first, 
those  which,  though  drawn  from  other  sources,  have 
been  found  congenial  with  the  principles  of  revelation  ; 
and  secondly,  such  as  the  philosophy  of  the  sacred 
writings  has  held  out  to  illuminate  maakiud.  And 
if,  from  the  result  of  all,  the  fact  shall  appear  to  be 
60  far  rescued  from  objections,  and  placed  in  such  n 
light,  as  to  be  rendered  morally  certain,  1  shall  not 
think  that  I  have  written  in  vain." 

•  The  important  topic,  thus  propounded,  ie  treated 
in  the  following  order : 

After  a  geueral  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
nature  and  jierfections  of  Deity,  the  author  proceeds 
to  shew,  that,  from  God's  immutability  and  man's 
primeval  state,  the  human  body  must  have  been 
originally  immortal,  and  that  this  immortality,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  tendency  of  the  parts  to 
dissolution,  was  secured  by  the  efficacy  of  the  tree  of 
life.     He  then  considers  the  positive  effect  of  moral 
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evil  upon  the  body,  and  aigaes,  that  when  moral  evil 
is  done  away,  as  the  perfecting  act  of  the  great  woik 
of  redemption^  all  its  positive  effects  mnst  ceme,  and 
man,  in  reference  to  death,  vnll  be  placed  in  Ids 
original  circnmstances,  —death  having '  no  more  do- 
minion over  him/ 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  being  thus  viewed 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  destruction  of  mn,  the 
question  of  Identity  immediately  presents  itself 
This  the  author  considers  in  a  chapter  allotted  to 
its  investigation;  first  generally,  and  then  in  re- 
ference to  the  human  body.  From  this  he  proceeds 
to  trace,  at  length,  the  analogy  between  vegetatiim 
and  the  resurrection.  He  thence  argues,  that  the 
resurrection  has  fewer  difficulties  than  vegetation -«- 
that  the  objections  usually  advanced  against  the  one 
may  be  equally  applied  to  the  other — that,  as  seed- 
time and  harvest  cannot  be  blended,  so  ^time  must 
elapse  between  death  and  the  resurrection  —  and  that 
St.  Paul,  when  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection by  the  vegetative  process,  spoke  the  language 
of  sound  philosophy. 

That  bodily  identity  must  consist  in  some  im- 
movable germ  or  stamen,  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved 
positively  and  negatively.  The  affirmative  of  this 
proposition  is  deduced  from  various  considerations. 
It  is  shevni  negatively,  that  the  identity  of  our 
future  bodies  cannot  consist  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  numerical  particles  which  at  any  given  time 
constituted  the  body;  and  it  is  inferred  analogically, 
that  the  changes  through  which  our  bodies  are 
continually  passing  may  be  assumed  as  one  degree  of 
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proof  that  we  shall  rise  again.  Various  objections 
are  anticipated  and  met ;  and,  in  a  final  summary  d 
the  aigumentfi  used  throughout  the  volume,  the  reader 
is  conducted  from  the  bare  possibility  that  the  same 
body  may  live  again,  to  the  certainty  that  there  ahaU 
be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  of  th«  unjust. 

Upon  this  much  questioned  dt^ma  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Mr.  Drew  did  not  aim  at  demonstration.  In 
his  view,  it  was  sufficient  to  rebut  the  philosophical  , 
objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  doctrine  —  to  shew 
that  it  involved  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  —  and 
to  rest  its  assurance  upon  the  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  British  Critic,  vol.  36,  this  treatise  is  thus 
fharacterized. 

"  Of  the  elaborate  performance  which  now  solicits 
"  our  attention,  we  know  not  how  to  convey  to  our 
"  readers  any  adequate  idea.  It  is  a  chain  of  ai^- 
"  mentation  so  regular,  so  close,  and  so  strong,  that, 
"  to  break  off  a  link  from  it,  and  exhibit  that  link, 
"  would  shew,  indeed,  of  what  metal  the  work  was 
"  made,  but  would  answer  no  other  purpose.  That 
"  it  will  not  admit  of  abridgment  or  analysis,  is  the 
"  highest  character  that  can  be  given  to  any  literary 
■■  composition.     Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Drew's.'* 


Of  the  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 
—  a  work  respecting  which  Mr.  Drew  has  more 
than  once  remarked,  "Though  it  seeems  little  known, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is  by  far  the  best  I  ever  wrote," 
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—  the  oqly  critique  of  which  we  are  aware  is  that 
already  noticed,  as  having  appeared  in  the  Invei- 
tigatar.  The  work  is  there  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  approbation,  and  a  very  complete  analysis 
given,  which  our  limits  wUl  not  admit.  We  quote 
only  a  few  paragraphs. 

"  The  work  to  which  we  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
These  are,  1 .  Arguments  d  priori  —  2.  Mixed  ar- 
guments and  arguments  d  posteriori  —  3.  Divine 
•'  ProvidencJe  asserted  and  vindicated — and,  4.  Proofis 
''  from  Revelation.  In  order  to  form  a  notion  of 
*'  the  vast  penetration  and  profound  capacity  of  the 
"  author,  we  need  only  read  the  table  of  contents ; 
''  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  work  itself  will 
"  reward  the  intelligent  reader  with  an  expansion 
"  of  his  ideas,  to  an  extent  not  usually  derivable 
''  from  books  on  similarly  abstract  subjects.  A  new 
''  direction  will  be  given  to  his  meditations ;  and, 
"  pleased  with  a  strength  of  thought,  and  variety  of 
"  topics  altogether  new,  it  cannot  fail,  we  should 
''  think,  to  rouse  his  energies,  stimulate  his  eflforts, 
''  and  awaken  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
''  ledge. 

''  The  first  part  sets  out  with  the  argument  i 
priori,  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  one, 
and  of  only  one,  uncreated,  underived,  and  self- 
''  existent  Being.  Philosophers  in  general  suppose 
its  demonstration  d  posteriori  the  plainest,  and 
therefore  set  out  upon  that  plan ;  but  our  author's 
mind,  original  and  intuitive,  found  no  inconve- 
nience in  entering  upon  the  most  difficult  mode  of 
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arguing  first.     What  costs  other  men  many  efforts, 

often  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  to  cost  him  a  single 
I'  thought. 

The  topics  of  his  aigument  are  all  of  them  uithtjr 

interesting,  new,  or  handled  in  a   new  method. 

Entity  and  non-entity ;  motion,  space,  number, 
"  and  duration ;  body,  darkness,  and  the  like,  are 
"  the  materials  which  he  uses  with  as  much  facility 
"  as  the  mechanic  does  his  tools,  to  adorn  and  to 
"  embellish  a  subject  in  itself  abstract,  subtle,  and 
"  illusory.  But  the  [len,  which  his  native  and  ener- 
"  getic  genius  guides  with  bold  and  masterly  sfrokes. 
"  makes  all  plain,  luminous,  and  jwrspicuous,  even 
"  to  ordinary  capacities. 

"  Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  same  acute,  original, 
'*  and  masterly  manner,  to  prove  that 'the  material 
"  world  caunot  exist  in  an  absolute  nonentity.'  We 
"  say,  this  section  is  original  and  masterly,  becaune, 
"  as  far  as  we  know,  the  ara;ument  has  never  before 
"  been  stated  in  its  present  clear  antl  convincing 
"  form.  It  is  then  proved,  that  motion  cannot  exist 
"in  an  absolute  nonentity;  and  we  might  safely 
•'  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  work,  whether  any  of 
"  the  philosophers  who  have  defined  the  laws  of 
"  motion,  ever  discussed  those  laws,  in  their  bearing 
"  on  the  present  proposition,  in  the  maimer  in  whidi 
"  Mr.  Drew  has  stated  them.  This  alone  would 
"  prove  his  claim  to  originality. 

"  The  subject  of  space  is  touched  with  singular 
"  ability  ;  the  thoughts  are  all  tbe  author's  own,  anit 
"  he  presL-nts  this  proposition  in  various  lights  l« 
"  the  reader ;  arguing  with  a  degree  of  penetration 
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which  jostly  dahns  fiDr  his  wotk  a  very  high  place 
among  the  treatises  on  abstract  science. 
"  Our  author's  views  of  number  are  acate,  and 
^'yet  accurate*  though  original.  Every  view  he 
**  takes  of  this  intricate  subject  is  luminous  and  his 
own ;  nor  do  we  find  it  so  philosophicaUy  handled 
in  any  of  the  treatises  published  by  arithmeticians. 
**  Stated  in  his  own  way>  his  definitions  and  deduc- 
''  tions  carry  the  reader  along  with  him,  both  con- 
"  vinced  and  pleased. 

*'  In  perusing  the  third  part  of  this  work,  we  find 
"  the  subject  becomes  more  subtle,  intricate,  and 
"  abstruse,  than  in  those  which  precede.      Here, 
"  however,  we  pre-eminently  trace  the  skilful  hand 
*'  of  the  author,  conducting  us  through  labyrinths 
''  and  windings,  both  devious  and  difiicult.      The 
author  sets  before  us  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Gt>d,  sustaining  every  thing  he  has  made; 
and  the  omniscience  of  God,  knowing  every  v(v- 
lition  of  free  agents  with  perfect  certainty.     In 
*'  this  view,  matter  and  mind  appear  to  be  alike  the 
objects  of  that  providence  which  presides  over  aD. 
Matter  and  mindl  in  their  simple  existence  and  in 
their  laws  and  operations,  are  alike  subject  to  the 
upholding  and  governing  providence  of  God. 
"  In  part  the  fourth,  we  are  presented  with  proofe 
''  of  the  being,  perfecticms,  and  providence  of  God, 
''  from    revelation ;    and  we  venture  to   add,  that 
''  many  of  our  readers  will  find  their  fistith  in  God 
"  much  comforted,  strengthened,  and  confirmed  by 
"  their  perusal. 

**  Upon    the  whole,   we  confidently    recommend 
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"  these  two  volumes  to  the  notice  of  tlje  public, 
^'  and  congratulate  society  upon  receiving  such  a 
"  boon.  We  hope  the  work  will  be  admitted  into 
'^  the  divinity  halls  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
^*  class-book  for  young  divines;  and  confidently  add, 
^*  that  the  classes  of  moral  philosophy  will  find  it 
^^  to  their  advantage  to  bestow  some  time  in  pe- 
*'  msing  it/' 
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To  these  public  criticisms  on  Mr.  Drew's  meta- 
physical treatises^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  private  sentiments  of  two  or  three  well  known 
literary  characters. 

Dr.  Kidd^  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer,  remarks, 
**  I  never  saw  any  work  so  profound,  yet  so  intelli- 
"  gible,  as  your  father's  Prize  Essay.  His  work  on 
"  the  Soul  is  truly  wonderful,  and  nothing  like  it 

was  ever  published.     His  work  on  the  Resurrec- 

tion  of  the  Identical  Body  is  very  masterly ;  quite 

original  and  acute;   though  more  laboured  than 

any  other  of  his  productions." 
A  gentleman  of  Cambridge  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Drew,  "  I  saw  Mr.  Hall,  the  Dissenting  Minister, 

at  Leicester,  and  I  mentioned  your  name.     I  found 

that  he  had  read  your  work  on  the  Immortality,  &c. 

of  the  Sou] ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
'*  was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  hear." 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  '  Biographical  Recollections  of 
Robert  Hall,  A.M.,'  states,  that  when  the  late  Dr. 
Mason,  of  New  York,  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hall, 

amongst  other  English  authors  who  became  the 

topic  of  conversation,  was  the  late  excellent  Samuel 
3p 
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''  Drew«  yehose  metaphysical  writings^  well  known  in 
''  America^  were  mentioned  with  high  commenda^ 
"  tion,  Mr.  Hall«  however,  concurred  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Mason,  that  they  contain  some  positions 
that  are  liable  to  strong  objections,  particularly 
"  that  which  affirms  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
"  annihilation  of  matter.  Of  the  two  principal  per- 
"  formances  of  this  able  and  original  writer,  that  on 
"  the  Identity  of  the  Resurreqtion-body  was  con- 
"  sidered  as  by  fieir  the  best,  and  which  had  been 
"  reprinted  at  New  York.  The  critics  both  agreed 
"  that  Drew  was  deficient  in  perspicuity,  though  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  the  age;  while  in  meta- 
"  physical  acmnen  he  was  not  fully  equal  to  Pre- 
"  sident  Edwards."* 


Mr.  Drew's  minor  publications  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  notice.  His  History  of  Cornwall  has 
been  already  considered,  in  Section  20 ;  and  to  the 
opinions  there  expressed,  we  have  only  to  add  the 
sentiments  of  one,  who,  being  himself  an  historian 
and  an  antiquarian,  is  qualified  to  decide, — /'that 
Mr.  Drew's  County  History,  though  not  exempt 
from  error,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  written." 

^  To  give  Mr.  Drew,  a  known  Arminian^  the  next  place  to 
President  Edwards,  is  no  small  praise,  from  one  who,  like  Dr. 
Mason,  held  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
other  critics,  'perspicuity*  is  an  especial  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Drew's  metaphysical  writings.  It  may  be  also  right  to  state, 
that  the  impossibility  of  the  annihilation  of  matter  Mr.  D. 
nowhere  asserts.  He  only  contends  that  the  essence  of 
matter  is  naturally  imperishable. 
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NV  hether  any  formal  opinion  was  jmBBed  upon  his 
Biography  of  Dr.  Coke  we  arc  ignorant.  In  the 
absence  of  minute  criticism,  we  may  state  briefly, 
that  the  vohime  is  characterized  by  much  original 
thought,  a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  great  keenness  of 
discrimination,  and  numerous  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  that  fully 
grasps  its  subject.  The  writer  has  executed  with 
fidelity,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste,  a  delicate 
and  difficult  task. 


The  Imi>eria!  Magazine,  which  Mr.  Drew  edited 
from  its  commencement  in  1819,  to  the  last  month 
of  his  life,  was  intended  to  embrace  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  than  a  merely  religious  periodical ;  and 
yet  to  be  more  decidedly  religious,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  expression,  than  most  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tions which  minister  to  the  public  curiosity.  To  the 
fulfilment  of  this  design  its  numerous  readers  can 
bear  witness.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  18*20. 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  says,  "  I  congratulate  you,  very 
"  cordially,  upon  the  reputation  and  success  of  the 
"  Imperial  Magazine,  and  upon  that  real  value,  as 
"  a  periotUcal  work,  which  has  obtained  for  it  that 
"  reputation  and  that  success.  For  my  own  part,  1 
"  prefer  it  to  any  other  of  our  miscellaneous  publi-  1 
"  cations  issuing  monthly,  and  I  have  therefore  given 
"  it  my  humble  recommendation." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimonial,  we  do  not  recur 
with  unmiugled  satisfaction  to  the  period  of  Mf. 
Drew's  connexion  with  this  miscellany.  However  well 
qualified  for  the  editorial  office,  it  was  not  adapted 
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to  bring  his  peculiar  talents  into  vigorous  exercise. 
It  cannot  be  truly  said«  that  in  this  occupation,  the 
intellectual  flower  was  '  bom  to  blush  unseen  ;*  but 
there  was  an  apparent  misapplication  of  mental 
power.  Ejiowing  the  previous  achievements  of  his 
rare  faculty  for  abstract  investigation^  and  the  loftj 
subjects  which  he  contemplated,  one  cannot  but 
deplore  it  as  a  public  loss,  that  his  energies  should 
have  been  wasted  on  inferior  objects.  Still,  the  step 
which  thus  assigned  him  an  occupation  for  the 
residue  of  his  life,  was  taken  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly. We  know  little  of  the  contingencies  depen- 
dent on  his  decision ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  course  pursued  was,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  and 
the  best. 

Those  publications  in  which  Mr.  Drew's  name  did 
not  appear,  though  chiefly  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  it 
does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  describe ;  yet 
their  enumeration  may  be  thought  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  and  to  the  public.  In  this  enumeration  we 
do  not  include  the  works  on  which  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed during  his  connexion  with  the  Caxton  Press. 
Though  there  were  few  publications  issued  by  that 
establishment,  from  1819  to  1833,  upon  which  his 
talents  were  not  engaged ;  yet,  as  his  name  seldom 
appeared  on  their  title-pages,  and  he  never  informed 
his  family  how  far  his  personal  labour  extended, 
they  cannot,  except  the  Imperial  Magazine,  be  with 
certainty  particularized.  His  acknowledged  publi- 
cations, and  the  date  of  their  appearance,  are  as 
follow  :  — 
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Remarks  on  the  First  Part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.     1709. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Patterson,  who  was  drowned 
at  Wadebridge,  in  Cornwall.    1800. 

Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Polwhele,  entitled  Anecdotes  of  Methodbm.    1800. 

A  Letter  to  the  Friend  of  the  Church.     1801. 

An  Original  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Haman  Sool,  founded  solely  on  Physical  and  Rational 
Principles.     1802. 

A  Conversation  between  a  Deist  and  a  Chrbtian.    1807. 

An  .Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body.     1809. 

Scriptural  and  Philosophical  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of  fns  Atonement.     1813. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of  his  Atonement 
vindicated  from  the  Cavils  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prout  and  his 
Associates.     1814. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.    1817. 

The  History  of  Cornwall,  from  the  earliest  Records  and  Tra- 
ditions to  the  present  Time.  2  vob.  4to.    l5l6  to  1824. 

An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate,  from  Reason  and  Revelation, 
the  Necessary  Existence,  Essential  Perfections,  and  Super- 
intending Providence,  of  an  Eternal  Being,  who  is  the 
Creator,  the  Supporter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  things. 
2  vob.     1820^ 

Of  the  following  Works,  bearing  the  name  of 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Drew  was  virtually  or 
principally  the  author. 

A  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  2  vols.  4to.    1807. 

The  Recent  Occurrences  of  Europe,  considered  in  relation  to 
Prophecy  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled.   1808. 

A  Hbtory  of  the  West  Indies,  Natural,  Civil,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Missions  instituted  in  those 
Islands.    3  vob.    1808  to  1811. 
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A  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  (a  part  only  pub- 
lished).   1808. 

Six  Letters,  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Melville  Home,  in  Defenoe 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith  and  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit.   1810. 

The  Cottager's  Bible,  containing  a  short  Exposition  and  Prac- 
tical Refleotions  on  each  chapter.    4to.    1810. 

Prepared  in  MS,  but  not  published : 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  6.  F.  Nott»  B.D.,  vindicating 
Mr.  Wesley  and  his  Colleagues  from  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  his  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  entitled 
''  Religious  Enthusiasm  Considered."    1806. 

A  System  of  Natural  Philosophy^  deduced  from  the  New- 
tonian theory  and  the  most  recent  discoveries.    1807. 

Amidst  these  numerous  works,  it  is  upon  his 
original  treatises  on  the  Soul,  on  the  Body,  and  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Crod,  that  Mr.  Drew's 
literary  reputation  chiefly  rests.  In  these  the  powers 
of  his  mind  are  fully  exhibited.  Here  he  stands 
forth  singly  and  conspicuously  from  the  republic  of 
letters,  in  all  his  originality  and  depth  of  thought, 
establishing  for  himself,  as  a  metaphysician,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  divine,  a  distinct  and  an  enduring 
character. 

In  the  subjoined  letter,  received  after  the  MS  of 
this  volume  was  complete,  the  sentiments  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  confirmed  and  amplified. 

'*  Aberdeen,  30th  Sept.  18S8. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"By  this  time  I  presume  you  have 
finished  the  biography  of  your  worthy  father.     I 
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doubt  much,  whether  yoa  ever  knew  the  extent  of 
yoor  Cither's  capacity  as  a  metaphysician:  —  few 
men,  in  the  present  day » were  able  folty  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Samnel  Drew.  His  want  of  conspicnoos 
standing  in  society^  and*  most,  his  want  of  a  proper 
academical  education,  prevented  the  native  vigour  of 
his  soaring  mind  from  appearing  in  its  full  splendour, 
and  his  works  from  being  read  by  the  learned  in 
colleges  and  universities. — Yet  I  think,  in  time,  they 
will  find  their  way  into  the  schools  of  learning,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  whole  republic  of 
letters. 

"  In  his  Essay  upon  the  Immateriality  and  Im- 
mortality of  the  Human  Soul,  he  had  Locke  as  a 
guide ;  and  yet,  in  many  things,  he  has  exceeded  his 
master.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
the  Deity,  he  had  Clarke  before  him ;  and  he  is  far 
more  profound  than  Clarke  on  that  sublime  subject. 
But  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Identity  and  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body  he  had  no  guide.  Here  his  whole 
capacity  is  shewn,  in  its  native  energy  and  power  of 
thought ;  here  his  vigorous  mind  displays  its  great 
natural  resources,  in  unfolding  a  subject  so  deep  and 
so  interesting.  In  this  he  appears  Samuel  Drew 
indeed :  yet  this  is  the  least  known  of  all  his  works. 

^^  His  becoming  editor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine 
added  no  lustre  either  to  his  genius,  or  reputation  as  a 
writer:  —  the  subjects  which  he  handled  in  this 
undertaking  were  too  trivial  and  multifarious  for  his 
towering  mind.  From  the  time  he  came  to  London, 
he  was  too  much  taken  up  in  the  bustle,  and  business, 
and  splendour  of  the  capital  —  the  Welsh  eagle  lost 
his  wings,  and  no  more  soared  aloft  from  his  wild 
mountains.  The  day  will  come,  when  your  father's 
native  and  self-taught  genius  will  appear  to  the 
learned  ;  and  justice  will  be  done  to  his  writings  after 
he  is  long  in  the  grave. 

"  While  I  live,  1  sliall  always  retain  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  your  father,  whom  I  never  saw.  1 
can  yet  look  back  to  St.  Austell,  the  place  where  my 
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first  letter  foimd  him^  with  a  feeling,  of  regard ;  and, 
with  that  tie  of  sympathy  which  cannot  be  broken, 
contiiiiie  my  affection  for  the  memory  of  Samnel 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  James  Kidd/' 

"  Mr.  J.  H.  Drew,  Si.  AutUlW 


Upon  Mr.  Drew  s  style  of  writing,  few  remarks  are 
necessary.  Though  exhibiting  beauties  that  often 
excited  admiration,  it  was  not  faultless.  An  over- 
scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  expression  sometimes 
inyested  it  with  an  air  of  stiffness  and  formality.  It 
was>  perhaps,  too  lofty  for  common  topics,  and  too 
figurative  for  abstract  discussion.  From  an  evident 
partiality  to  poetical  and  periphrastic  modes  of  speech, 
there  was  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  general 
perspicuity  of  his  writings,  a  diffiiseness  and  dream- 
locution  in  his  expressions  not  consistent  with  good 
taste.  Yet  frequently  his  words  were  terse  and 
pointed,  and  rarely  could  they  be  misunderstood. 
Probably  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  this 
style  was  natural.  like  another  individual  of  high 
intellectual  powers,  whose  death  has  left  a  blank,* 
Mr.  Drew,  in  the  early  period  of  his  literary  pursuits, 
was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dr.  Johns<m.  Un- 
educated and  unassisted,  yet  resolved  to  absndon  his 
former  grovelling  views  and  language,  he  chose  the 
author  of  Rasselas  as  a  model,  and,  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  impropriety,  followeil  him  until  his 
style  was  confirmed. 

«  Iter.  Robert  Hall.  A.M. 
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To  his  language  in  the  pulpit  little  exception  can 
be  taken.  There  the  rigid  rules  of  argumentation 
are  so  far  relaxed  as  to  give  scope  to  the  imaginative 
powers  —  there  the  embellishments  of  poetic  diction 
are  not  only  allowable,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with 
impassioned  appeals  to  the  hearers — and  there  the 
loftiest  style  is  fiilly  sustamed  by  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Many,  who  read  these  lines,  will  remember, 
that  often,  when,  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  D.  has  felt  the 
engrossing  interest  which  such  an  office  communi- 
cates,  and,  leaving  beneath  him  sublunary  concerns, 
has  soared  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  regions,  his 
expressions  have  risen  in  sublimity  and  grandeur, 
until  they  appeared  almost  to  vie  with  the  words  of 
inspiration. 

Although  figurative  language  is  less  adapted  for  a 
metaphysical  treatise  than  for  a  pulpit  address,  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  that  in  Mr.  Drew's  writings 
it  is  always  a  defect.  However  unsuited  to  mere 
abstract  discussion,  there  are  occasions,  even  in  such 
works,  where  this  embellishment  may  be  used  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  and  few  writers  have  beien  more 
snccessful  in  exhibiting  the  needful  precision  of 
thought,  while  clothing  an  unimaginative  subject 
with  the  attractions  of  language.  Throughout  his 
works  there  are  numerous  passages,  the  words  of 
which  have  been  felt  by  every  reader  to  be  exqui- 
sitely appropriate.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Soul  may  suffice  as  an  example.  We  select  it,  not 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Drew's  style  —  of 
pathos  and  l)eauty  not  generally  surpassed,  —  but, 
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from  the  prophetic  spirit  which  seems  to  have  gnided 
his  pen,  and  led  him  to  anticipate  an  early  liberation 
from  the  shackles  and  infirmities  of  this  mortal  state, 
we  adopt  it  as  a  fitting  conclusion  for  these  im- 
perfect remarks. 

"  Advancing  in  years^  the  author's  probationary 
period  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  the  crisis  cannot 
be  remote,  that  will  dismiss  his  spirit  from  its  earthly 
abode  to  the  regions  of  immortality.  Associating 
then  with  the  disembodied^  detached  from  all  material 
organization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  see 
much  reason  to  alter  many  of  his  views  respecting 
the  momentous  subject  on  which  he  has  written. 
He,  however,  concludes  this  preface  under  a  fiiU  con- 
viction, that,  although  unable  to  communicate  any 
corrections  of  what  he  may  then  discover  to  be 
erroneous  in  his  Essay,  he  shall  have  new  evidence, 
bursting  upon  him  like  a  tide  of  glory,  to  establish, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,   the    immate-* 

RIALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL.'^ 

To  this  quotation,  and  to  our  attempted  though 
defective  sketch,  we  add,  with  full  conviction  of  its 
truth,  the  observation  of  a  literary  friend,  "  It  will 
"  ever  be  the  works  and  not  the  biographer, 
"  that  will  shew  the  genius  and  capacity  of  Samuel 
•«  Drew.'^ 


APPENDIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SAYINGS^   OPINIONS^   AND   CONVER^ 
8ATI0NAL   REMARKS   OF  MR.  DREW. 


In  presenting  the  reader  with  the  following  glean^ 
ings,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  Conver- 
sational Remarks  being  chiefly  related  from  memory^ 
the  biographer  cannot  vouch,  in  every  instance,  for 
the  exact  form  of  expression.  The  observations  are, 
notwithstanding,  substantially  correct;  and,  in  ge-. 
neral,  they  are  given  in  Mr.  Efrew's  own  words. 


On  the  modes  of  argamentation  which  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  great  First  Cause,  Mr.  D.  remarked  to  a  meta-i 
physical  correspondent,  *'The  varioas  argoments  which  the 
visible  creation  affords  are,  without  doabt,  the  most  poptilar» 
and  are  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
mass  of  readers.  But  such  as  are  drawn  from  existence  itself, 
independently  of  all  effects,  and  works,  and  designs,  must  be 
more  convincing  to  such  as  can  comprehend  them ;  because, 
being  confined  within  a  short  compass,  the  demonstration  wiU^ 
\iave  fewer  steps,  and  consequently  be  less  liable  to  cavUpu** 
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In  reference  to  the  theological  tenets  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
Mr.  Drew  writes,  "This  is  one  of  the  dangerous  rocks  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  in  the  distant  excursions  we  are 
tempted  to  make  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  we  rarely  fail 
to  split  upon  it,  whenever  we  suffer  the  light  of  philosophy  to 
allure  us  into  regions  which  lie  beyond  her  province.  True 
philosophy  will  tell  us  where  true  philosophy  ends ;  and  die 
instant  we  obey  her  dictates,  we  admit,  on  the  ground  of  reve- 
lation, those  truths  which  Dr.  C,  by  following  the  directicMis 
of  a  coasting  pilot,  was  tempted  to  deny." 

Talking  of  the  various  gradations  of  in6delity,  Mr.  Drew 
remarked,  *'It  is  the  grand  error  of  Deism  to  make  reason 
the  ultimate  judge,  not  only  of  the /acit  contained  in  rerelation, 
but  of  the  nature  of  those  facts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
exist.  Socinianism  is  nothing  more  than  Deism  refined.  It 
takes  shelter  under  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  the  more  specious." 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  observed,  in  corre- 
sponding with  a  friend,  "  It  strikes  me,  that  we  sustain  towards 
God  the  joint  character  of  criminaU  and  debtors.  Our  cri- 
minality requires  an  expiation  to  be  made ;  but,  if  we  be  not 
considered  in  the  light  of  debtors  abo,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  reconciled  with  movBl  justice,  that  God  should  accept 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty." 

Writing  to  a  relative  on  the  subject  of  faith,  he  remarked, 
"  Between  our  safety  and  our  enjoyment  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  Our  safety  depends  upon  the  genuineness  or  qua- 
lity  of  our  faith ;  our  enjoyment,  upon  its  strength  or  quantity. 
Forgetting  this  distinction,  many  mourn  when  they  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice.  Our  safety  is  connected  by  faith  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement ;  and,  if  faith  be  genuine,  though, 
through  its  weakness,  our  enjoyment  may  be  little,  yet,  as  it 
unites  us  to  the  Saviour,  our  felicity  in  an  eternal  world  will 
be  secure,  even  while  we  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here 
in  fear." 


^  _  -» -  *■ 
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A  youg  lady  buBeoting  to  Iudi  the  weakness  of  her  £uth, 
*'  ReooDect,"  said  Mr.  D.  "  that  among  all  Biuijran*s  pOgriMs 
there  was  but  one  Great-heari." 


^  I  am  so  tried  and  tempted,"  said  a  rerj  sincere  person, 
in  his  hearing,  **  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  hold  last  my  pr»> 
fesaion."  **  Let  this  thought  enooorage  yon,"  he  ohserred,  — 
**  The  temptations  of  to-day«  if  resisted,  will  lose  mnch  of  their 
foroe  lo-morrow.  Neither  let  this  be  forgotten,  as  a  warn- 
ing,—  Once  yield  to  a  temptation,  and  it  will  aeqoire  donble 
strength." 

8ome  one  obsenrii^  to  him,  that  many  religioQs  teachers  are 
accustomed  U>  tell  the  people,  that,  when  tempted,  they  shoaU 
nerer  reason,  '*  It  is  absurd,"  he  replied,  **  the  rery  climax  of 
absurdity.  For  what  was  reason  given  os,if  we  are  not  to  use 
it  when  we  most  need  direction  ?  Did  not  Christ  reason  with 
the  devil,  and  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons  ?  Reason  would 
say,  *  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God  ? '  It  would  suggest  to  us  our  own  weakness,  and  direct 
us  to  seek  help  from  above.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  reason  we  have 
to  fear,  but  appetite,  which  reason  should  controL  It  is  be- 
cause men  do  noi  reason,  that  they  so  oflen  act  unreasonably 
and  unscriptnrally.'' 

A  gentleman  one  day  remarking  to  Mr.  D.  that  very  re- 
prehensible expressions  were  oflen  used  in  the  pulpit, — **  Aye, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  the  pulpit  is  the  strong  hold  of  the  ignorant 
dogmatist.  A  man  '  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men 
who  can  render  a  reason,'  gets  up  where  he  knows  no  one 
may  contradict  him,  and  utters  nonsense  and  invective  by 
wholesale." 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  question  was  mooted,  re- 
lative to  extravagant  gesture  and  expression  in  the  pulpit, 
and  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  move  the  passions  of  an 
audience,  as  a  means  of  affecting  their  consciences. 

**  I  see  no  impropriety,"  said  a  gentleman,  "  in  the  use  of 
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such  means.     Have  they  not  been  followed  by  the  conver- 
sion of  thousands  of  sinners  ?" 

"  This^  sir,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  **  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
goody  though  they  may  have  been  overmled  for  good.  I  have 
known  an  individual  apparently  owe  his  subseqaent  religions 
conduct  to  an  escape  from  the  flames  ?  Would  yon  think  it 
expedient  to  set  your  neighbour's  house  on  fire,  in  order  to 
alarm  him,  and  save  his  soul  ?  or  would  you  introduce  m  pesti- 
lential disease  into  a  neighbourhood,  because  the  fear  of  being 
the  victims  of  such  a  visitation  has  led  to  the  reformation  of 
many  sinners  ?  I  grant,  sir,  that  there  may  be  exempt  cases ; 
but  I  fear  that,  in  general,  such  methods  of  saving  souls  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  fanaticism  —  of  maintaining  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  boundary  of 
right  and  wrong  in  these  matters;  but  it  must  lie  between 
man's  animal  and  rational  nature." 

To  a  correspondent,  who  inquired  his  opinion  of  religious 
revivals,  Mr.  Drew  replied  thus :  —  ''If  the  phrase,  revmU  of 
religion,  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  denoting  the  exten- 
sion and  increase  of  vital  godliness,  I  should  be  no  Christian 
were  I  to  view  it  with  indilTerence  or  aversion.  If  you  couple 
it  with  noise  and  excited  feeling,  (and  without  these  many 
people  would  think  the  term  inapplicable,)  I  pause  before  I 
either  approve  or  condemn.  In  point  of  reason,  speculation, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  my  voice  is  decided^  against  the 
manner;  and  if  I  thought  that  it  was  the  effect  of  human 
artifice  operating  upon  weak  intellects  and  strong  passions,  I 
would  condemn  it  altogether.  But  when,  without  any  ground 
for  this  suspicion,  I  see  the  profligate  reclaimed,  the  abandoned 
refurined,  and  the  vicious  undergoing  a  moral  renovation,  I 
al)niuloii  all  my  fine-spun  objections,  and  remain  silent  at  a 
h{>ectaclu  so  salutary  in  its  effects,  and  so  mysterious  in  its 
process. 

**  I  fear,  however,  there  is  an  artifice  with  some  preachers 
and  people  to  light  up  this  contagious  fire.  I  have  been  behind 
the  curtain,  and  have  seen  a  little  of  it;  and  am  filled  with 
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disgust  in  proportion  to  the  discovery.  If  the  work  be  of  God, 
he  does  not  want  the  tricks  I  have  witnessed.  The  question 
of  permanency,  too,  presents  itself.  Are  the  present  effects 
ultimately  beneficial  ?  Do  these  new  converts'  stand  ?*  The 
history  of  past  years  teaches  us  that  their  apostasy  has  been 
nearly  as  extensive  and  sudden  as  their  reformation.  The 
benefit  in  such  cases  is  lost,  while  the  disgust  excited  in  the 
minds  of  sober  persons  still  remains.  In  many  instances,  T 
conceive,  these  things  have  crealed  and  confirmed  prejudices 
which  an  age  will  hardly  wipe  away.  With  my  present 
views,  and  with  all  I  ever  had,  I  cannot  join  in  these  reveries 

« 

without  being  an  arrant  hypocrite." 


In  indiscriminate  censure  Mr.  Drew  never  indulged ;  and, 
except  among  confidential  friends,  he  rarely  offered  or  seconded 
any  remark  on  the  government  of  the  metbodistic  body.  To 
questioners  and  partisans,  the  common  reply,  in  his  latter  years, 
was,  "  I  have  done  with  the  politics  of  Methodism."  Sliil  he 
was  not  without  his  opinions  —  the  opinions  of  an  impartial 
and  accurate  observer.  Some  of  these  may  be  gathered  from 
occasional  conversations. 


« 


On  what  ground ,"  said  a  friend  to  Mr.  Drew,  **  does  your 
attachment  to  Methodism  chiefly  rest  ?     Do  you  think  it  free 
from  imperfection? 
**  By  no  means,  sir, 

^*  Whoever  thinks  a  fouUlesi  piece  to  see, 

Thinks  what  ne*er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'ershaU  be  :** 

**  But  I  think  there  are  fewer  defects  in  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  than  of  any  other  body  of 
modem  Christians  that  I  have  read  of  or  known.     The  dis- 


*  There  is  much  troth  and  shrewd  sense  in  the  observation  of  S.  Hick, 
the  Village  Blacksmith  :  *'  In  most  revivals  of  relif^ion  there  are  three  sorts 
of  work  —  the  work  of  God,  the  work  of  man « and  the  work  of  the  de?il. 
When  the  two  latter  are  destroyed,  the  first  will  stand  ;  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  injure  the  one  in  suppressing  the  other.**    Luitor. 
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tingnisbing  excellence  of  Methndism,  in  my  estimalion,  is,  that  1 
it  requires  no  confession  of  faith  from  itB  mcmliDrs  —  noo1h<rl 
condition  than    a  desire  'to  (Ive   from  the   wntUi  to  com*/] 
evidenced  by  '  fruits  meet  for  repentance.'     The  '  unity  nf  tl 
spirit'  is  thus  '  kept   in  the  bond  of  peace.'      Let  the  ( 
ference  make  wniformity  in  opinion  the  condition  of  memlw 
sliip,  and  Methodism  will  fall  to  pieces  lihe  a  rope  of  sand." 

"  What  do  yon  think,  Mr.  D.,"  said  the  questioner, "  of  tl 
remark  I  once  heard  made  by  a  preacher  to  an  individnal  « 
sn^ested  some  improvement  in  the  tinancial  concerns  o 
circuit,  — '  The  laws  of  Mcthotlism  wcr«  in  existence  befor 
'  we  were  born,  and  we  cannot  mend  ihem'  T  "* 

"  I  think,  sir,  lliat  preacher  was  born  out  of  due  time, 
ought  to  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  have  lived  at  iJ 
epoch  of  the  ReforiHalion.     Possibly  he  might   bave  disi 
guishcd  himself,  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  Luther.    Mr.  Wo 
was  an  excellent  legislator,  and  few  systems  of  church  g 
tuent  were  so  well  organized  at  the  outset  as  bis.     Legislnt 
perfection  is  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual ;  and  laws  will  n 
alteration  as  circumstances  and  relationships  arise  which  t 
framers  never  anticipated.     It  is  ridiculous  to   sn|>pose  1 
Methodism   came   from   its   founder,  like  Minerva   from  t 
head  of  Jupiter,  fully  armed." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  do  not  consider  Mr.  Wesley'a  a 
to  the  fault-finders  of  his  day,  '  You  soug^it  us,  and  not  n 
'you,'  precisely  applicable  now?" 

"  Certainly  not.  The  people  stand  in  another  rclatJoi 
his  successoi's  in  the  ministry  than  they  did  to  him. 
original  Methodist  societies  sprang  from  John  and  Cliarloi 
Wesley,  who  were  independent  of  the  people, — the  prv 
preachers  spring  from  the  societies,  and  are  dupendetit  u 
them  for  their  mainienance.  Arbitrary  jiouer,  too,  can  nt 
be  delegated.  There  may  be  circum stances  under  which  » 
power  is  properly  assumed  and  conceded,  but  it  reaches  onlj 
the  origiual  parties,  and  those  who  place  themselves  in  a  ' 
situation.  Such  persons  as  grasp  at  sovereign  sway  ongbl  n 
to  forget  the  remark  of  Junius,  Uiat  '  the  fee-simple  is  sUU  i 
'  the  people.' " 
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'*  Do  yon  not  think,  Mr.  Drew,  that  the  preachers,  as  a 
body,  look  upon  their  interests  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
people  ?  " 

**  It  is  an  error  into  which  I  fear  they  sometimes  fall;  bat 
may  ftey  not  retort  on  us,  that  we  speak  and  act  as  though 
onr  interests  were  opposed  to  theirs?  We  too  often  form 
onr  opinions  without  evidence,  and  judge  of  measures  as 
they  afibct  us  individually,  not  as  they  bear  upon  the  whole 
community.  This,  nevertheless,  I  admit,  that  though  almost 
all  the  preachers  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted are  upright,  amiable,  disinterested  men ;  yet  I  should 
Gnd  it  difflcult  to  reconcile  every  measure  of  Conference  with 
the  private  virtues  of  ita  members.  When  a  preacher  is  ad- 
mitted into  *  fiiH  connexion,'  he  appears,  like  a  Knight  of  the 
IVsmple,  to  merge  his  individuality  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  order.** 

*'  And  what  is  your  opinion,  sir,  of  the  stability  of  Me- 
thodism?" 

"  About  thirty  yeari  ago,**  replied  Mr.  D.,  "  a  preacher, 
whom  I  ktie#,  left  the  itinerancy  under  an  appreliension  that 
the  system  would  soon  be  dissolved;  alleging  to  me,  when  I 
inquired  his  reason,  that  '  a  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil, 
aftd  hideth  himself.*  Many  such  auguries  I  have  heard ;  but 
their  fulfilment  seems  as  distant  as  ever.  Do  not,  however, 
suppose,  that  I  consider  the  Methodist  constitution  indisso- 
luble. There  are  many  things  tending  to  its  disorganization, 
against  which  there  must  be  a  careful  watch.  Our  chapel 
<lebts  are  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  connexion,  which, 
without  some  change  of  measures,  may  sink  it  to  destruction. 
But  nothing  will  prove  so  prejudicial  as  a  gratuitous  displny 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  preachers.  Against  this  the 
minds  of  the  people  will  always  revolt.  Let  them  beware, 
too,  of  seeking  the  honour  that  cometh  from  men.  In  my 
estimation,  and  that  of  many  others,  the  preachers  went  down 
several  degrees  when,  by  a  vote  of  Conference,  they  assumed 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Reverend.  The  permanency  and 
strength  of  Methodism  lie  in  the  union  of  preachers  and 
people.  While  their  purposes  and  interests  are  identified, 
3  R 
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and  tioil'i  gbry  llieir  only  aim,  MetiiudUiu  will  prosper. 
tbese.be  sundered,  diseord  will  succeed  to  Larmony. 
otber  cbristian  coiiimuniUes,  ours  wilt,  do  doubt,  iri  prot 
line  degenerate.  Then  probably  some  brancb  or  offset  m 
spriiig  forth  for  its  renovation,  just  as  Methodism  has  I 
the  means  of  renovating  the  Established  Church." 

Mr.  Drew  not  only  disliked  to  be  styled  Reverend,  bnt  1 
was  uever  partial  to  the  assumption  of  the  epithet  by  those  ( 
nhom  it   was  not  conceded   by  law  and   established   \ 
Before    the  appearance  of  bis    book  on  the  Resurrectior 
friend,  to    whose  kindness  he  vas   indebted    for   many  i 
scribers,  wrote  him  thus  :  "  A  certain  bishop  lately  observ 
to  me,   '  I  wonder  Mr.  Drew  did  not  honour  the  raetbodi 
'  preachers  with  the  title  of  Aeiverenff,  in  his  work  on  the  Sot 
I  replied,  that  perhaps  you  would  in  this.     It  certainly  c 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  individuals  llicmselves  —  more  liLc 
the  contrary.     Itut  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the 
see  such  a  number  of  roveretid  sinners  in  the  subscription  li 
for  the  major  part  of  yonr  subscribers  would  wonder  n 
yon  got  such  a  group  of  clergymen."     To  this  au^estion,  1 
Drew  replied,  "  It  was  my  design  not  to  give  the  title  of  t 
teifttd  to  any  of  the  preachers,  except  Drs.  Coke  and  Clai 
'  For  Invrliness  needs  not  Ibr  cammOD  aid 
Of  ornaiDpnl,  but  ii  when  unadornrd 
Adnrncd  Ihc  mnil.' 

t  would  rather  see  tliem  dignified  th&n  tioielled,  and  shine  ■ 
sterling  worth  than  in  artificial  trappings." 


Alluding,  on  one  occasion,  to  an  ill-timed  display  of  anlb 
rity,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  some  preucbvrs  to  discrini 
nate  between  the  possession  and  the  exhibition  of  power,  I 
remarked,  "  When  a  boy  smacks  his  whip,  men  must  bewtf 
that  their  eyes  do  not  receive  the  lash," 

To  a   Weslcyan    preacher   who    thought    himself    bai 
treated  by  some  of  bis  official  brethren,  on  a  particnlai 
sion,  Mr.  D.  observed,  "  It  is  to  me  astouisblDg,  tliat  i 
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penons  get  into  oflice,  tlicy  should  forget  that  those  whom  tliey 
.direct  have  the  coiiimoD  feeUnga  of  human  nature,  &ad  that 
clcvatiao  ia  onljr  an  accidental  circutnsliince.  This  is  one 
branch  of  that  range  of  rocks  on  which  I  foar  Methodism  will 
oDe  day  be  wrecked." 

Dining  once  in  company  with  a  Wealt'yan  mioister  who  was 
a  strennou:)  defender  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  the  cou- 
vcraation  turned  on  the  general  introducUon  of  the  Liturgy 
into  the  methodist  chapifls  —  a  measure  which  the  gentlcmim 
advocated,  and  Mr.  Drew  thought  both  uncalled-for  and  op- 
posed to  the  wishea  of  the  people. 

"  I  eannot,"  said  Mr.  !>.,  "  affirm  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  societies  throughout  Ibe  kingdom,  but  wherever  1  hiive  been 
I  believe  they  would  not  be  in  its  favour.  In  Cornwall,  I  am 
sure,  the  proposal  would  he  inslanlly  negatived." 

"  Cornwall!  sir,"  it  was  replied,  "Surely  you  would  not 
instance  the  Cornish  Methodists  as  an  example?  Why  they 
»re  ihc  mob  of  Melhoditm,  they  have  always  been  rude  and 
tcfractory." 

"  But  is  it  right,  sir,  to  impute  to  tliem  as  a  crime,  that  for 
which  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied,  as  their  misfortune  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Drew.  For  what  are  tliey 
to  bo  pitted  ? " 

"  It  is  the  misfortune,  sir,  of  Comishmen  to  be  born  with 
little  mouths:  —  they  cannot  take  in  the  drenching -horn  of 
ecclesiastical  aallioriiv." 


Whether  Mr.  Drew  were  of  opinion  that  a  slate  religion,  in 
the  abstract,  is  desirable,  we  have  not  sufticicnt  evidence  to 
shew;  but, like  his  friend  Dr. Clarke, he  uniformly  maintained, 
that,  in  England,  the  national  establishment,  with  all  its  alleged 
defecta,  bad  been  a  national  blessing.  "  From  all  that  I  have 
Been,"  he  has  more  than  once  remarked,  "  There  is  no  section 
of  the  church  universal  that  would  hare  used  power  » ith  (uch 
moderation  as  (he  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
the  day  which  shall  transfer  their  power  to  ani  Christian  ner-t 
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ivith  its  present  prejudices  aud  prepossessions,  the  nation  will 
long  deplore." 

Until  after  his  removal  from  St  Austell,  Mr.  Drev  never 
partook  of  the  Eucharist.  On  being  asked  why  ?  he  replied, 
**  I  doubt  its  being  designed  for  a  perpetual  ordinance ;  and 
knowing  that  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/  I  think  it 
right  to  abstain.  But  I  do  not  wish  my  conduct  to  be  a  rule, 
for  others.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  iu  hb  own  mind.'* 
His  sentiments  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  so  far  changed, 
in  his  latter  years,  that,  during  his  residence  in  London,  he  was 
a  regular  communicant ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  inere  com- 
memorative act,  or  token  of  discipleship,  —  not  as  an  effica- 
cious means  of  grace. 

Of  the  ritual  of  Baptism  his  views  were  very  similar  to  those 
above  expressed.  **  I  have  never  yet,"  said  he,  "  seen  any 
arguments  for  the  perpetuity  of  water  baptbm,  so  conclusive, 
as  those  of  Robert  Barclay  against  its  continuance.  It  is, 
I  think,  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  if  this  were  to  be  a  standiag 
ordinance,  more  explicit  directions  would  have  been  left  con- 
cerning it." 

Some  one  inquiring  why  he  had  his  own  children  baptized, 
he  replied,  "  It  was  no  act  of  mine.  My  wife  wished  it,  and. 
I  consented.  Though  it  could  do  the  children  no  good,  it 
could  do  no  harm." 

On  another  occasion,  being  asked  his  opinion  respecting 
Infant  Baptism,  he  replied,  "  I  would  attend  to  it  rather  as  a 
civil  institution  than  a  religious  ordinance.  The  public  regis- 
tration of  children  seems  legally  necessary." 

A  young  man,  whose  mind  was  perplexed  on  the  subject  of 
Adult  Baptism,  applied  to  Mr.  Drew  for  advice,  saying,  that . 
a  friend  of  his  also  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a  di^ty  tlwis 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  "  Far  be  it 
from  me,"  said  he,  '*  to  persuade  you  to  the  contrary,  if  you 
have  any  such  misgivings.  I  cannot,  however,  see  that  priestly 
interference  is  necessary.  Can  you  not  relievo  yoiir  con*** 
sciences  by  going  to  the  river  and  baptizing  one  another  ?" 
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A  question  being  askud  of  Mr.  D,  about  plainness  of  dreas, 
Lc  said,  "  On  tliia  sul)jcct  my  views  bare  undergone  sonit*  re- 
vulutiuu.  Before  I  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as  now,  I 
was  as  severe  upon  superduity  and  ornament  as  tlie  strtdtest 
of  my  sect.  I  have  since  learnt  that  plainness  is  only  a  relative 
term.  The  Friends,  who  seem  to  have  settled,  that  the  fitting 
ooitame  for  Christians  in  all  ages  and  countries  is  tliat  worn 
by  George  Fox  and  WilUam  Penn  tlie  centory  before  last 
have  stopped  far  short  of  absolute  plainness.  The  men  have 
dismissed  the  posterior  buttons  and  coUars  of  thair  coata ;  but) 
for  (he  sake  of  consistency,  the  skirts  ought  also  to  be  cut  olT; 
and  the  flowing  drapery  of  the  women  should  certainly  be 
abridged.  Indeed,  the  only  truly  plain  dress  for  either  sex, 
that  I  can  imagine,  is  a  vestment  of  undressed  hides,  closely 
fitted  to  the  body  and  to  each  separate  limb.  This  is  a  point 
to  u'liioh  few,  I  think,  would  carry  their  abhorrence  of  gaudy 
attire.  Philoaopkicallg,  then,  Z  take  plainness  of  drcat  to  be 
that  which  is  such  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  costume  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  age,  rank,  and  country;  and  teripturallg, 
that  higher  objects  than  the  adorning  of  the  body  ought  to 
engage  a  Cluistian's  attention." 


"  Do  you,  Mr.  Drew,"  inquired  a  gentleman,  "  regard  all 
works  of  fiction  as  injurious?"  "  Too  many,  sir,  certaiidy  are : 
not  because  they  are  fictitious,  but  because  tlieir  malter  la  such 
as  creates  a  morbid  appetite.  Fiction  has  been,  and  may  bo 
made,  the  vehicle  of  most  important  instruction.  Piirable, 
which  is  one  of  its  forms,  was  the  favourite  mode  of  teaching 
of  Christ  himself;  and  tu  fable  we  have  transniilted  to  us  the 
choice  lussons  of  ancient  wisdom.  Well  constructed  talcs  arc 
an  illustration  of  moral  precept,  —  they  render  that  plain 
which  many  people  scarcely  know  how  to  apply  in  practiec. 
Unhappily,  many  of  our  modern  works  of  fiction,  by  deliuv- 
atiog  passion  rather  than  character,  and  giving  distorted  views 
of  life,  morals,  and  religion,  are  nioru  likely  to  be  injurious 
than  bcnolicial.  But  to  condemn  the  whole  for  tkc  deltn- 
qnency  of  a  part  is  the  blindness  of  fanaticism." 

Writing  lo  a  gentleman  on  a  similar  topic,  Mr.  D.  rcntrked. 


"  This  class  of  publicatioDs  may  be  inaiic  subseniciit  lo  Ui^ 
interests  of  religion,  morality,  und  virtae.  Manj'  will  read  a 
lively  tale  who  will  not  enter  into  a  serious  subject ;  aodl 
having  caiiglit  the  moral  which  lies  concealed  beneath  the 
rative,  their  conduct  may  be  regulated  by  a  principle  wbidf 
they  acqnired  by  accident," 

One  of  his  children  asking  bis  permission  to  attend  a  pr9> 
Tincial  theatre,  and  alleging  the  nsaal  arguments  in  favour  ef 
the  Drama,  Mr,  D,  replied,  "  I  do  not  say  there  is  harm  ■ 
dramatic  e&btbition ;  but  in  our  day  there  are  too  manj  tffk 
associated  witli  it  to  receive  my  sanction.     The  general  v( 
of  pious  people  is  against  tlio  theatre,  —  1  believe  justly  : 
we  must  judge  of  things  not  as  they  oagbt  to  be,  but  as  ibM 
are.     Were  I  to   assent   to  your  proposal,  1  should  plairf]*^" 
subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  as  a  teacb«r  i 
religion.     Until  you  are  released  from  parental  control,  y« 
must,  therefore,  repress  your  curiosity ;  and  then  I  hope  ] 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourBolf." 

"  It  is,"  Mr,  D.  remarked,  "  one  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fall 
bmnan  nature,  that  onr  passions  and  animal  propcuaiiics  cob 
to  maturity  before  onr  intellectual  powers.  Hence  arises  t] 
DBCBssity  of  caution,  instruction,  and  admonition ;  and  tin 
only  are  wise  who  profit  by  the  advice  Ihcy  receive." 


"  What  think  you  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  Drew?"  inquired 
friend,  Mr. ,you  know,  is  one  of  our  noted  preacher*.* 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  deprived  of  their  long  O's  and  great 
uiany  such  discourses  could  be  contained  in  a  nutshell." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  Many  preachers  would  nei 
get  on  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  grout  O's.     They  arc  I 
chief  ingrcdientii  of  their  sarmons.     Not  only  do  they  fiinn 
out   a   sentence,   hut  they   arc    conveniently    substitnted 
thought  itself." 


You  do  not,  Mr,  Drew,"  said  a  person  oil  hciirii)^  I 
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(|uute  an  esprcBsion  of  Pope's,  "  Beem  so  bitter  an  enemy  to 
ibe  poet  as  some  of  our  zealous  ministers  are.  What  think 
yon,  sir,  of  his  often  anatlicmatized  couplet, 

"  For  iiiihIh  of  fail 
llii  caa't  he  wro 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  has  become  the  pnlpit  fashion  to  decry 
Pope;  but  it  is  easier  to  reprobate  than  disprove  his  positions. 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  censnre  thetn."' 

Soulhey  "s  Life  of  Wesley  being  spoken  of  in  terms  of  repro- 
bation, as  giving  a  fiilse  representation  of  Melliuilisro  and  its 
foonder,  Mr,  Drew  observed,  "  Though  Dr.  Sonthcy's  book 
may  be  a  bartesqne,  or  a  caricature,  I  believe  it  has  done 
Methodism  good  service.  Through  the  Laureate's  work,  the 
tenets  of  Methodism  have  found  their  way  into  circles  pre- 
viously inaccessible ;  and  his  picture,  though  distorted,  is  far 
less  hideous  than  the  monstrous  creations  of  fancy  which  it 
helped  to  dispel." 

Having  been  informed  of  some  illiberal  remarks  made  by  a 
distinguished  preacher  in  a  public  company,  upon  tlie  Com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  D.  observed,  "  I  really 
wish  that  Popery  were  the  only  system  whose  leading  charac- 
ters would  persuade  the  people  to  '  believe  as  the  Church 
believes;'  but  alas!  Popery  is  not  the  only  enemy  which 
free  inquiry  has  to  encounter.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  as  well  as  profound  learning,  and  has  too  tirm  an  anchor* 


•  A  gen  Mr  man  ncqoaiQlw)  wilh  Mr,  Drew  says,  "  A  tfn  yran  lince,  1 
wai  one  nf  a  kIocI  parly  Ihal  vcnl  up  the  river.  In  s  louil  ilcamrr,  lo 
Twickenham.  V/bra  we  came  op|ioBile  to  Pupe'a  villa,  Mr.  D.,  who 
wat  wilh  lU,  dircclcd  our  atlrdlion  lo  il,  and  making  tomt  obsrrvBtioii, 
which  1  now  forget,  look  off  hii  hal, '  in  hanonr,'  at  he  laid,  *  of  departed 
grettlnra'  —  an  example  nhich  wa  fallowed  hy  nearly  evecy  gentleman 
VrcMnl." 

Mr.  Dr'w  once  remarked  li>  the  inme  friead,  Ihiil  when,  In  compnny 
with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  iome  olher  genllrmcn,  he  ncnllo  tIiIi  Prince 
Anhur'*  Slone,  in  Corn  wall,  the  Doctor  uid,"  L«(  ui  uncoiet.  for  wfue 
aoir  on  cUuaic  ((raund.''  "  We  did  bo,"  »id  Mr.D.  "and  iovolualaHIy 
rfmaiotd  lilcot  foe  a  minute  or  two." 
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age  in  the  afleotkmft  of  the  people  at  large,  for  mimmiily 
immaalions  to  injure.  He  wishes  the  people  to  think :  his 
opponents  wish  them  to  l>e  of  a  more  tractable  diapositioa." 

On  another  occasion,  alluding  to  the  censnres  and  insinu- 
ations which  had  been  levelled  at  his  Ariend,  he  obsenred, 
**  Ihv  €larke  is  an  eagle  that,  in  his  towering  flighty  cannot  be 
OTertaken  by  birda  of  an  inferior  order,  and  must  therefore  be 
shot" 

On  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  D.,  in 
writing  to  a  mutual  fiiend,  remarks,  "  A  good  oonversatloiial 
life  of  htm  would  be  an  entertaining  and  iastrootiTe*  work. 
Boswell'a  '  Life  of  Johnson'  formed  a  new  era  in  the  Biogra- 
phical  department  of  English  literature*  It  is  a  mode  that 
never  tires,  beeause  the  speakers  and  subjecta  are  so  Tstried 
and  interestingly  blended  together.  We  seem  to*  joili  in 
colloquial  intercourse,  and  enjoy  a  conTcrsation  wiiiHl  others 
oarry  on  for  our  instruction  and  amusement" 

''I  wonder,"  said   Mr.  D.   to  a   religious  friend,   'Mhat 

people  ever  sing  such  a  palpable  contradictioii  as 

*  ECeraitj'  tby  fomitat a  was, 
Which,  like  thre,  no  beginoing  kiew.* 

If  Eternity  were  the  fountain  of  Deity,  God  coidd  net  be 
eternal.  I  am  glad  to  see,  in  recent  editions  of  our  hymn- 
book)  dwelling  substituted  for  fountain  ;  but  still  it  is  a  botch. 
The  absurdity,  though  yet  retained,  is  not  less  glaring  in  this 
line  — 

'  'Tis  mystery  all  —  the  Immortal  dies  !' 

It  was  not  the  Godhead  but  the  human  body  of  Christ  Uiat 
expired  on  the  cross.  How  easy  to  change  immortal  for 
incarnate /" 

"  Poetry,"  Mr.  Drew  remarked  to  a  literary  friend,  "  is 
about  the  worst  article  that  can  be  carried  into  the  market  of 
literature.  Merit  is  no  criterion  by  which  circulation  may 
be  calculated.  A  happy  concurrence  of  wind  and  tide  may 
sometimes  accomplish,  in  a  lucky  moment,  what  no  talents  or 
efforts  can  effect.     This  will  throw  a  halo  round  an  author^s 
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name,  and  Uien  ali  his  productions  will  sell.  Even  when 
vUeriug  the  most  consummate  nonsense,  he  will  be  thought  to 
'  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  Nine-tenths  of  the 
booksellers  in  London  know  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are 
^(M>ls»  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.'* 


Talking  of  a  subscription  to  assist  a  person  whose  property 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  **  Is  it  just,"  asked  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Drew,  "  to  tax  the  public,  because  a  man  has  neglected  to 
iBMire  his  goods,  or  chosen  to  be  his  own  insurer?" 

**  This,  sir,"  said  he, "  is  not  a  case  of  justice,  but  a  matter 
of  charity ;  and  charity  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  gauge 
of  imprudence.  If  your  objection  were  valid,  every  charitable 
act  would  be  strangled  in  the  birth.  A  man  who  has  been 
imprudent  ought  not  to  be  relieved;  and  he  who  is  prudent 
and  careful  will  scarcely  need  relief.  Suspended  on  the  horns 
of  such  a  dilemma,  charity  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure." 

To  a  person  in  trade,  who  had  given  such  extensive  credit 
as  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  himself,  and  pleaded,  in 
justification,  that  from  him  who  would  borrow,  we  are  not  to 
turn  away,  he  remarked,  **  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  being  kind 
to  others,  until  we  have  the  means  of  being  kind  to  ourselves. 
A  generous  person  is  frequently  a  prey  of  the  lazy  and  careless. 
No  man  ought  to  give  away  his  living,  or  advance  on  credit 
what  there  is  no  probability  of  his  being  repaid,  and  what  he 
cannot  afford  to  lose." 

Writing  to  a  young  tradesman,  Mr.  D.  observed,  ^*  It  is  onlj 
on  diligence,  frugality,  and  prudent  management,  that  the 
smiles  of  Divine  Providence  can  be  expected.  Without  the 
use  of  legitimate  means,  we  expect  miracle  rather  than  Pro- 
vidence to  crown  our  expectations  with  success." 

"  Take  care  of  your  credit,"  said  ho  to  the  same  individual. 
**  Credit  is  a  tender  thing.     It  is  a  plant  that  needs  attention  in 
the  rearing,  and  may  be  soon  killed  by  neglect  or  exposure." 
d  s 
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Talking,  one  day,  about  succeM  in  business,  Mr.  D.  said,  **  i 
always  tbink  it  advantageous  to  a  young  tradesman  to  bare  a 
narrow  capitaL*' 

Wby  so,  sir  7  "  it  was  asked. 

For  tbis  reason :  it  makes  bira  guard  every  penny,  and  lay 
it  out  to  tbe  best  advantage: — it  makes  bim  cautious  wbom 
be  credits,  and  diligent  in  collecting  bis  debts.  You  rarely 
see  sucb  a  man  in  tbe  list  of  bankrupts/' 

Wben  consulted  upon  tbe  propriety  of  a  young  kinsman's 
emigrating  to  America,  be  replied,  "  I  bave  no  notion  of  young 
men^  of  spirit  and  ability  wasting  tbe  prime  of  life  witbout 
making  an  exertion,  and  passing  all  tbeir  days  in  poverty  and 
depression.  Wben  tbe  famine  was  sore  in  tbe  land  of  Canaan 
tbere  was  com  in  Egypt,  and  tbitber  tbe  sons  of  Jacob  re- 
paired." 

To  tbe  same  individual  be  remarked,  **  America  will  not 
support  you  in  idleness.  Industry,  carefulness,  and  frugality, 
are  as  indispensable  tbere  as  in  England :  and  witbeot  tbem 
you  must  not  expect  to  be  elevated  above  tbe  necessity  of  con- 
tinued mecbanioal  labour.  It  bas  been  tbe  misfortune  of  many 
young  men  to  begin  wbere  tbey  ougbt  to  end,  and  tbus  kill  the 
goose  tbat  would  lay  eggs  of  gold." 

Advising  some  individuals  of  bis  family,  on  tbeir  first  be^ 
coming  parents,  Mr.  D.  remarked, "  Do  not  decorate  tbe  babe 
in  expensive  finery.  This  is  a  grand  foible  into  wbicb  most 
young  parents  fall ;  said  bence  tbe  adage,  tbat  *  wbere  you  be- 

*  bold  a  fatber,  motber,  and  one  cbild,  you  generally  discover 

*  three  foob  in  tbe  bouse.'  It  is  a  satire  upon  buman  nature  to 
reflect,  tbat  tbe  cradle  and  tbe  coffin,  our  entrance  and  our 
exit,  sbould  be  scenes  of  fantastic  foppery  of  wbicb  ncidier 
subject  can  be  conscious.  I  tbink  tbat  tbe  seeds  of  vanity  are 
sometimes  sown  in  tbe  cradle  by  parents,  wbo  afterwards  com- 
plain bow  difficult  it  is  to  weed  tbem  out" 

Tbere  were  few  tbings  Mr.  Drew  reprobated  more  tban  tbe 
disposition  of  people  in  middling  life,  to  bring  up  tbeir  daughters 
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•I  fine  ladies,  neglecting  useful  knowledge  for  sfaowy  acoom- 
plishmenU.  " The  notions,"  said  he,  "which  they  acquire  of 
their  own  intporlance  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  trvu>  value. 
With  just  eaongli  of  fashionable  refinement  to  disqualify  iheui 
for  the  duties  of  their  proper  station,  and  render  Ihem  ridicu- 
lous in  a  higher  sphere,  wliat  are  such  fine  ladies  fit  for? 
Nothing  that  I  know,  but  to  be  kept  like  was  fignres  in  a  gloss 
case.  Woe  to  the  man  that  is  linked  to  one  of  them.  If  half 
the  lime  and  money  wasted  on  their  music,  dancing,  and  em- 
broidery, were  employed  in  teaching  Iheni  the  useful  arts  of 
making  shirts  and  mending  stockings,  their  present  qualitiua- 
tions,  as  wives  am)  mothers,  would  be  increased  fourfold." 

To  a yooDg female  cMirrespondent  he  wrote  thus:  —  "Pru- 
dence, fmgRlily,  and  good  management,  «ro  excellent  arlisla 
for  mending  bad  times.  Tliey  occnpy  but  liltlo  room  in  any 
dwelting,and  will  furnish  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  (he  evils 
of  life  than  any  Reform  Bill  that  ever  passed  the  Houses  of 
Parliament." 

"  You  leem  to  have  been  a  close  student  of  economy,  in 
yonr  time,  Mr.  Drew,"  said  a  friend.  "  Did  you  begin  the 
lesson  early  ?" 

"Yes,  sir:  necessity  obliged  roe.  My  first  lesson  I  have 
not  forgotten.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  somehow  gut  a  few 
pence,  and  coming  into  St.  Austell  on  a  fair  day,  laid  all  out 
on  a  purse.  My  empty  purge  often  reminded  me  of  my  folly ; 
and  the  recollection  of  it  has  since  been  as  useful  to  me  an 
Franklin'a  whistle  was  to  him." 

"  We  talk  sometimes,"  said  Mr.  D.,  "  of  the  distresses  aud 
privations  of  ihe  poor,  and  compare  the  present  lime  with  the 
past,  as  though  labourers,  and  people  generally,  were  belter 
ctrcumatanced  in  the  last  generation  (ban  now.  Why,  sir,  the 
•quire's  mansion,  5fly  years  ago,  wanted  many  of  the  accommo- 
dations you  will  now  find  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  A  working 
man  now-a-days  reckons  on  getting  a  new  garment  frequently  i 
but  1  rcmomhcr  the  time  when  i>  poor  man's  wcdding-suil  wu 
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esteemed  a  provision  for  life.  Every  stripling  now  thinks 
himself  destitute  of  proper  equipment  till  he  has  a  watch. 
Within  my  remembrance  only  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  wouM 
presume  to  carry  such  an  appendage.  No,  no,  sir :  unless  you 
can  look  back  half  a  century,  you  can  form  no  oorrect  opinion.*' 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  gentleman  repeating  the 
couplet, 

*'  Aod  tbou,  great  Cbathain,  with  tby  Utest  breath, 
Shalt  feel  thy  ruliag  passion  strong  in  death,*' 

*^  Is  it  possible,*'  said  another  of  the  company,  **  for  the  soul, 
just  passing  into  another  world,  to  be  thus  governed  by  its 
ordinary  associations  ? '' 

"  Not  only  possible,  sir,''  remarked  Mr.  Drew,  **  but  a  thing 
of  frequent  occurrence.  One  instance  of  the  *  rnling  passion 
strong  in  death'  I  remember,  just  fit  to  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  noble  patriot.  Many  years  ago,  an  old  gentleman, 
not  far  from  Plymouth,  who  had  grown  rich  by  government 
contracts,  was  on  his  death-bed.  Wishing  to  make  a  christian 
end,  he  requested  to  have  read  to  him  the  first  and  last 
chapters  of  Job.  At  the  inventory  of  Job's  wealth,  the  old 
gentleman  desired  the  reader  to  pause,  that  he  might  duly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  each  item.  *  Now  how  much  will  fourteen 
thousand  sheep  amount  to  at  so  mueh  a-head?'  (naming  a 
sum.)  '  It  will  be  so  much.'  *  Well,  put  that  down.  And 
how  much  are  six  thousand  camels  worth  ? '  This  was  com- 
puted. *  Put  that  down  too.  And  the  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  thousand  she-asses,  reckon  them,  and  put  down 
the  amount.'  It  was  done.  *  Now  cast  it  up,  and  tell  me  the 
total.'  Being  informed  of  this,  he  raised  his  dying  hands  in 
admiration,  saying,  '  Oh  !  what  a  happy  man !  If  Job  were 
living  now,  he  and  I  would  take  all  the  Dock-yard  and  Navy 
contracts ! ' " 

Talking  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  its  often  singular  efiects, 
Mr.  D.  said, ''  I  was  walking  the  street  in  one  of  our  northern 
towns,  where  an  itinerant  fishmouger  was  bawling,  with  true 
cockney  modulation,  '  'Live  O,  'live  O  ;  all  alive  O  !'     Being 
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at  *omc  itislance  from  tlie  const,  il  struck  mo  a»  siugular ;  aud 
OB  jiassiDg  Uie  man,  1  inqnired  wlial  fisii  lie  bad  for  sale.  Tbo 
reply  was, '  Salt  herrings,  plase  your  lioaour."  ' 

"  Compounding  of  felony,"  Mr.  D.  once  remarked,  "  is  a 
serioas  offence  in  our  statate-book ;  bnt  I  think  our  statesmen 
might  dravr  a  osefol  hint  from  the  private  practice  of  an  old 
Quaker  that  I  knew.  Ue  was  a  draper  and  grocer,  and,  being 
in  an  eslcasive  way  of  businesii,  vas  liable  to  many  depreda- 
lions.  WhencTer  any  thing  was  stolen,  and  the  thief  undis- 
covered, a  re^lar  entry  was  made  in  a  book  which  be  called 
the  Ihiefs  ledger,  and  kept  in  due  debtor  and  creditor  funn. 
In  case  of  a  thief  being  detected,  the  old  man  made  no  ado; 
but,  very  calmly  inviting  the  delinquent  to  walk  inside,  and  pro- 
ducing the  book,  would  say,  '  I  find  friend,  by  my  account, 
'  tiiat  tliee  dosl  owe  so  and  so.  This  is  the  amount  charged 
'  since  lust  golUement ;  and  as  nobody  baa  been  found  out 
'  but  thee,  the  debt  is  thine.  But  tf  thee  dost  dispute  it, 
'  tliec  must  take  the  consequence.'  Where  there  was  any 
means  of  payment,  the  debt  was  generally  discharged,  and  a 
fresh  account  opened  with  the  next  dishonest  customer  who 
might  not  be  adroit  enough  to  escape  detection." 

In  writing  to  a  friend,  Mr.  D.  says,  "  Yon  half  accuse  me  of 
being  half  deluded  by  Pkrenologi/.  This,  I  can  assure  yoo,  is 
not  the  case.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  appearances 
on  the  bead,  like  features  on  the  countenance,  may  furnish 
probable  indications  of  intellect  and  character;  but  beyond 
this,  I  would  not  venlure  one  step.  Like  Caterfelto  s  cats, 
Graham's  earth  bathing,  animal  magnetism,  and  velocipedes,  it 
will  live  its  day,  and  give  place  to  some  now  paper-kite  to 
amtuo  the  children  of  John  Bull." 

An  individnal  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  evtb  of  slavery  in 
bis  company,  Mr.  Drew  said,  "  Never,  sir,  attempt  to  uamu 
that  enormity  in  connexion  with  any  thing  good.  It  is  the 
liugest  mass  of  crime  under  which  the  crralion  has  ever 
groftucd  't    It  is  a  foul  blot  on  England's  scutcheon,  engrained 
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by  blood  and  tears,  whicb  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  oppressr 
ors  will  scarcelj  wash  away." 

A  gentleman,  in  defending  an  untenable  position,  having  tried 
to  entrench  himself  behind  a  great  name,  Mr.  D;  remarked, 
^*  Precedent  and  anthority,  not  divinely  sanctioned,  are  but  the 
reiiige  of  a  weak  understanding.  One  sound  argument  is 
worth  a  thousand  authorities.'' 

In  reference  to  the  misconduct  of  individuals  of  superior 
intellect,  Mr.  D.  observed,  ^  The  world  is  justified  in  form- 
ing great  expectations  from  great  minds ;  and  in  proportion 
as  these  defeat  our  hopes,  the  deviation  from  the  line  of 
prudent  conduct  becomes  th^  more  conspicuous,  and  the  more 
reprehensible.'' 

To  a  person  sufiering  the  consequences  of  indiscretion,  be 
said,  ^'  You  may  now  levy  a  tax  on  past  misfortunes,  and  com- 
pel recollection  to  mount  guard  on  futurity/' 

To  a  young  friend,  accustomed  to  indulge  in  sanguine  expect- 
ations, he  remarked,  'f  It  will  be  happy  for  us,  in  passing  througli 
the  world,  if  we  learn  to  moderate  our  hopes,  by  accommodating 
our  views  to  things  as  they  actually  exist — not  in  visiomiuy 
theory,  but  in  real  life." 

Expostulating  very  freely  with  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  D. 
observed,  *'  Friendship,  in  my  estimation,  becomes  debased, 
when  it  forms  an  alliance  with  flattery.'' 

"  Are  our  affections,"  it  was  fisked  of  Mr.  D.  ^'  under  the 
control  of  the  will  ?" 

"  Not  directly  so,  sir;  but  indirectly  they  are.  We  may 
avoid  objects  that  would  entangle  them,  and  seek  those  by 
which  they  ought  to  be  engaged." 

To  a  person  disposed  to  indulge  in  unavailing  regret,  he  re^ 
{parked,  '*  Life  in  every  department  has  its  eyils,  fropi  wl|ic(^ 
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no  condition  can  wbollj  exempt  us;  bnt  there  is  another  ami 
a  better  world  where  these  calamities  are  nnltnown.  To  secure 
an  interest  in  that  future  state  of  rest  and  peace,  is  the  great 
object  to  which  all  other  things  should  be  rendered  subser- 
vient ;  since  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  prepare  for  dearth, 
uid  that  of  time  to  prepare  for  eternity ." 

"  Priuciples,"  he  once  remarked,  "  are  always  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  effects ;  aud  those  are  the  most  valuable  which 
produce  the  richest  and  most  abundant  harvest.  Short  of  this, 
all  is  idle  theory  and  vision&ry  speculation.  General  prin- 
ciples are  of  general  application,  and,  when  planted  with  care, 
will  grow  in  any  philosophical  soil," 

One  of  Mr.  Drew's  observations,  of  the  truth  of  which  be 
was  a  striking  illustration,  was,  "  A  ray  of  light  commuuicated 
to  the  understanding,  is  of  more  value  to  the  mind  than  a 
whole  volume  committed  to  the  memory.  This  is  like  water  in 
a  cistern  which  may  be  exhausted ;  —  that  is  like  a  fountuin, 
yielding  a  continual  supply." 

Alluding  to  the  extreme  aptitude  of  some  persons  wlio 
have  more  pride  than  understanding,  to  take  oilence  at  little 
things,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing  but  combustible  matler  that 
will  take  fire  at  a  squib." 

In  reference  to  the  supercilious  conduct  of  individuals,  whose 
pride  ill  accorded  with  their  altered  circumstances,  Mr.  Drew 
remarked,  "  Those  who  fiitt  from  crow's  nesis  are  generally 
high- bred," 

To  a  young  man  in  trade,  he  said,  "Never  shrink  from 
doing  any  thing  which  your  business  colls  you  to.  I'he  man 
who  is  above  his  business,  may  one  day  fmd  his  hnsiuess  above 
bim." 

Some  one  acquainting  Mr.  Drew,  that  a  very  uorlhy  in- 
dividual, whom  he  knew,  had  been  nnsuccwsful  in  business. 
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**  Yes/'  said  he,  **  poor  M ,  has  met  with  losses ;  but  it  is 

less  painful  to  see  any  one  nnfortiuiatey  than  desenring  to 
be  so." 

One  of  his  proverbial  sayings,  in  reference  to  tardiness  of 
decision  and  execution,  where  many  persons  are  coaeemed, 
was,  *'  Large  bodies  move  slowly." 

'<  In  all  our  inquiries  after  caoses/'  Mr.  Drew  remarked, 
**  the  question  will  always  outlive  the  reply." 

**  He,"  said  Mr.  D.  **  who  waits  till  all  objections  are 
answered,  will  never  undertake  an  enterprise." 

"  As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  little  holes,  so,"  said  he, 
"  we  may  judge  of  a  person's  character  by  small  actions  as 
well  as  great." 

Advising  an  acquaintance,  who  was  disposed  to  be  needlessly 
busy  about  other  people's  affairs,  he  remarked,  **  About  my 
own  concerns  I  have  scarcely  ever  got  into  trouble ;  but  in 
many  cases  I  have  burnt  my  fingers  in  other  people's  fires." 

Referring  to  certain  philosophical  speculatists,  he  observed, 
*^  Science,  like  invention,  has  its  dreams,  and  sometimes  years 
are  required  to  awaken  the  visionary  from  his  trance." 

The  austerity  and  repulsive  manners  of  some  distinguished 
individuals  being  a  subject  of  remark,  Mr.  D.  said,  "  Their's, 
then,  is  not  light  without  heat :  —  they  not  only  shine  with 
brilliancy  at  a  distance,  but  scorch  those  who  approximate 
more  nearly." 

Referring  to  those  plausibilities  by  which  we  often  impose 
upon  ourselves,  he  once  remarked,  *'  Esteem  sometimes  so 
gilds  the  vices  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  that  we  perceive 
nothing  but  fashionable  infirmity,  or  spirit,  where  we  ought  to 
behold  criminality." 

'*  When  we  see  a  friend  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
wholly  insensible  of  his  danger,''  Mr.  D.  once  observed,  **  our 
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liand  should  be  stretched  out  with  eagerness  to  snatch  him 
from  his  fate.  His  couditioa  leaves  us  no  room  to  parley. 
While  we  pass  through  the  etiquette  of  ceremonial,  his  fate 
may  become  inevitable.*' 

Admonishing  a  young  lady,  he  once  observed,  "  I  can  cau- 
tion you  against  certain  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  in  the 
channel  of  life ;  but  I  cannot  direct  you  how  to  make  infallibly 
a  prosperous  voyage.  If  calamities  overtake  us  when  we  have 
made  use  of  every  prudent  means  to  avoid  them,  we  ensure  to 
ourselves  this  consolation,  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  our 
own  indiscretion;  and  this  consolatory  reflection  will  more 
than  half  counteract  the  pain  of  disappointment.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  those  distresses  overtake  us,  which  the  exercise  of 
prudence  would  have  taught  us  to  avoid,  we  are  doomed  to 
the  anguish  of  remorse,  and  the  mortification  which  results 
from  the  painful  reflection.'' 

Writing  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Drew  used  these  expressions: 
**  That  philosophy  which  does  not  lead  our  views  to  heavenly 
objects,  and  teach  us  to  prepare  for  eternity,  is  vain  and  de- 
lusive. Modern  libertines,  by  '  spiking  up  their  inch  of  reason 
on  a  point  of  philosophic  wit  called  argument,"  will  laugh  at 
this,  as  the  language  of  dotage  or  enthusiasm.  Be  it  so.  1 
hope  1  shall  form  my  calculations  for  eternity;  in  which, 
whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  chimera,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
derided  by  them  hereafter/' 

Alluding  to  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  others,  he  ob- 
served, "  Compassion  will  frequently  thaw  the  tide  of  grief 
which  freezes  round  our  hearts;  but  it  only  clears  the  avenues 
of  what  was  too  big  for  utterance,  and  leaves  them  open  to  the 
influx  of  returning  sorrows.'' 

To  a  young  female  correspondent,  he  remarked,  *«  When 

visionary    and  ideal  schemes   of  Utopian  happiness    ^ain   an 

ascendency  in  our  niiiids,  they  become  a  source  of  real  unhap- 

piness,  by    holding   out  to   our  \ic\vs   such  exalted  iJoas  of 

3  T 
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perfection,  as  the  present  deranged  state  of  things  is  not  cal* 
Colatcd  to  afford.  We  murder  actual  happiness  by  grasphig 
at  that  which  is  onreal.'' 

Advising  the  same  person,  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial 

felicity,  Mr.  D.  writes,  **  The  abode  of  intellectual  greatness 

is  not  always  the  habitation  of  domestic  happiness.      Yet 

where  splendid  talents,  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  combine  with 

all  the  social  virtues,  that  bosom  becomes  the  seat  of  tran> 

quillity ;  and  when  two  of  this  stamp  unite^ 

*  When  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft. 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine,' 

it  forms  the  most  finished  picture  of  Paradise  that  earth  caa 
possibly  exhibit.'' 

**  Domestic  happiness,"  he  observed,  to  one  of  his  own 
children,  ''  is  a  guest  well  worthy  of  being  cherished.  €<m>- 
nets  and  crowns  cannot  purchase  his  presence.  He,  however, 
possesses  delicate  feelings,  and  sometimes  takes  his  departure 
in  a  manner  as  abrupt  as  unexpected.  At  first  he  comes  a 
Tolnnteer,  and  may  be  easily  retained ;  but  when  once  he  has 
left  a  habitation,  scarcely  any  contrivances  can  induce  him  to 
return.  He  is  beyond  a  bribe,  but  not  insensible  to  insult ; 
and  such  are  his  habits,  that  he  never  forsakes  a  house  into 
which  he  has  once  entered,  without  first  receiving  some  ill 
usage." 

On  another  occasion,  he  remarked,  **  A  little  care  will  cause 
the  torch  of  hymen  to  burn  long,  and  yield  a  brilliant  flame." 

To  a  lady,  who  asked  his  opinion  on  the  true  sources  of  con- 
nubial happiness,  he  replied,  **  A  mutual  affection,  lighted  oo 
the  altar  of  virtue,  is  the  only  lamp  that  is  inextinguishable. 
This,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  will  continue  to  burn 
with  undiminished  lustre,  amidst  the  storms,  the  adversiticf, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  chequered  life. 
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[  To  Miss  Hookc] 

"  St.  Austell.  Dec.  13,  1809. 

"'  My  dear  Friend, 

"  You  ask  me  how,  and  where,  you  may  find 

'  What  Dothiog  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 

'  The  soars  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy'  ? 

**  In  reply  to  this  question,  I  would  recommend  you  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  is  able  to  '  cast  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,'  and  which  '  brings  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  (2  Cor.  x.  5.)  This, 
my  friend,  you  will  find  to  be  *  profitable  to  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.' 
This,  you  say,  the  '  philosopher  will  contradict,  and  will  tell  us 
that  happiness  consists  in  wisdom,  reasoning,  and  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourselves*'  Be  it  so.  But  can  you  have  any  '  true 
knowledge  of  yourself,'  while  you  are  ignorant  of  your  moral 
relation  to  God  7  Just  ^  reasoning'  will  teach  you,  that,  instead 
of  being  at  variance,  religion  and  philosophy  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  genuine  *  wisdom'  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  coincidence 
between  them.  To  know  ourselves,  is  tp  know  the  moral  re- 
lation in  which  we  stand  to  God ;  and  to  know  that  relation  is 
to  view  our  interest  in  eternity;  and  to  know  this  interest, 
19  to  see  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  future  events 
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which  await  us,  and  to  be  taught  to  prepare  to   meet  our 

God. 

*'  Know  then  thyself:  all  wisdom  centres  there.** 

'*  You  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  *  religion  is  not 
essential  to  our  happiness.'  Wisdom,  if  properly  txNisnlted, 
will  teach  you  to  'beware  lest  any  man  spoil  yon  through 
philosophy.*  (Col.  ii.  8.)  That  the  homan  soul  is  immortal, 
and  must  retain  its  susceptibility  of  pain  or  pleasure  throogfa 
eternity,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  doubt.  And,  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  would  be  folly  to  talk  of  happiness  which  bears  no 
relation  to  futurity.  That  happiness  is  not  essential  to  human 
nature  in  its  present  state,  the  sigh  which  heaves  your  bosom 
when  you  read  this  will  probably  inform  you.  If  not  essential, 
then  it  must  be  derived ;  and  between  the  object  which  con- 
fers, and  the  disposition  which  receives  the  blessing,  there 
must  be  an  agreement.  If,  therefore,  we  derive  our  happiness 
from  any  thing  with  which  eternity  cannot  furnish  us,  all  our 
felicity  must  be  confined  to  time ;  but  surely,  my  friend  will 
not  call  that  happiness*  which  gives  felicity  in  time,  but  confers 
none  in  eternity.  True  happiness  must  consist  in  something 
which  can  neither  expire  nor  change,  but  which  most  run 
parallel  with  our  being ;  and  our  qualiGcation  for  its  enjoy- 
ment can  only  be  found  in  the  resemblance  which  we  bear  to 
Him  on  whom  we  must  be  dependant  for  ever. 

"  To  confirm  your  principle,  you  appeal  to  the  '  great  ex- 
amples of  the  heathen  world ;'  and  allude  to  men  who  were 
'  adorned  with  every  virtue  that  can  ennoble  human  nature.*  I 
grant  all  their  greatness ;  but  contend,  that  what  we  call  their 
virtues  was  their  religion ;  and,  had  we  lived  in  their  -age,  and 
under  their  light,  these  virtues  would  have  been  ours.  But 
I  think  you  will  find,  on  an  impartial  examination,  that  it  is 
neither  true  wisdom,  nor  just  reasoning,  to  measure  ourselves 
by  their  standard.  We  live  in  an  age  where  brighter  lights 
have  been  displayed,  and  greater  truths  have  been  revealed; 
and,  consequently,  greater  improvements  are  expected  from  us 
than  were  expected  from  them.     It  is  with  an  eye  to  this  that 

Dr.  Young  says, 

**  As  wise  as  Socrates  might  justly  stand 
The  drfinitinn  of  a  modern  fool.** 
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*  Virtue  (yon  say)  may  exist  without  religion.'  Now  virtue 
(or  morality)  must  spring  either  from  a  good  motive  or  a  bad 
one : — if  from  a  good  one,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  religion  ? 
if  from  a  bad  one,  how  can  you  give  it  the  name  of  virtue  ? 
Whenever  morality  springs  from  a  proper  motive,  religion  is 
the  root  from  which  this  motive  grows,  and  the  virtues  that 
spring  from  it  constitute  its  practical  part  True  virtue,  there- 
fore, does  not  stand  alone ;  it  arises  from  a  noble  principle 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected ;  and  that  which  flows 
not  from  this  radical  principle  is  but  a  counterfeit,  because  it 
wants  a  proper  ground  on  which  to  stand ;  and  it  is  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  name,  though  it  wears  an  imposing  aspect.  It 
has  what  Milton  calls,  *  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance.' 

Daylight  and  paper  now  fail  me  together.  I  must  therefore 
conclude,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  in  time  and 
in  eternity. 

**  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


[  To  his  eldest  Soh.] 

'*  St.  Austell,  March  S8,  1814. 

"My  dear  Son, 

•  ••#••• 

**  On  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures,  the  evidence 
is  aecumuiative :  and  it  must  be  gathered  from  a  combi- 
nation of  facts,  incidents,  predictions,  prodigies,  and  events, 
which  unite  together  to  form  the  immovable  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  From  its  own  nature,  the  divine  origin  of  the  scrip- 
tures, if  true,  must  be  an  historical  fact  Now  no  historical 
flMst  can  be  known  by  intuition : — it  cannot  be  demonstrated : — 
it  will  not  admit  of  sensitive  proof.  Moral  certainty  is  the 
highest  species  of  proof  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  susceptible. 
Hence  the  evidence  is  accumulaiive.  This  evidence  of  moral 
certainty  it  has ;  and  he  who  expects  to  find  it  supported  by  a 
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higher  degree  of  evidenoe,  acts  a  part  which  is  truly  irrational. 
To  combine  together  the  raried  branches  of  this  eTidence 
must  be  the  work  of  time  and  leisnre.  This  has  been  done  by 
Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and  other  moral  jphilosophers,  in  sach 
a  manner  as  to  place  their  own  minds  in  a  state  of  settled 
conviction. 

"  Compare  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  with  the  predic- 
tions which  relate  to  them,  and  the  finger  of  Ood  will  become 
visible  in  both.  This  approximates  very  nearly  to  sensitive 
proof.  The  primitive  progress  of  the  gospel  proves  its  origin  to 
be  divine.  The  internal  spiritual  experience  of  true  believers 
afibrds  an  evidence  which  is  incontrovertible ;  but  then  it  is 
personal,  and  its  energy  cannot  be  communicated  by  him  who 
has  it. 

**  But,  admitting  Christianity  to  be  wrong,  and  Deism  to 
be  right,  Christians  have  nothing  to  fear.  Deism  discards 
faith,  and  professes  to  cherish  morality.  Now,  if  the  former 
be  right,  Christianity  cannot  be  wrong ;  because  it  inculcates 
morals  on  better  principles  than  Deism  can  produce.  No  man 
is  a  Christian  whose  morals  will  not  rise  higher  than  those 
which  Deism  recommends.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith  be 
essentially  necessary  to  salvation,  as  Christianity  asserts,  and 
Deism  denies,  the  case  of  inGdels  must  be  dreadful  indeed, 
llie  same  argument  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  Socinianism 
and  the  Atonement. 

'*  Do  not  neglect  to  pray,  that  God  would  give  you  a  right 
understanding  in  all  things,  especially  in  those  which  involve 
your  eternal  interests.  These  are  too  serious  to  be  triied 
with.  The  realities  of  eternity  are  too  awfnl  for  speculative 
curiosity  to  manage,  or  even  for  human  science  to  determine 
by  any  of  its  established  rules.  We  may  judge  of  facU;  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  exist  must  necessarily  be  un- 
known. Reason  has  its  boundaries;  and  beyond  these  we 
must  rely  on  what  God  has  revealed,  lUthough  we  may  find 
many  things  which  are  utterly  inoomprehensible. 

**  Pray  to  God  to  give  you  internal  religion,  and  then  theories 
will  appear  of  comparatively  small  importance.  *  Christ  in  us 
the  hope  of  gior^^/ will  prove  his  divinity ;  and  feeling  '  redemp* 
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lion  in  his  blood  the  forgiveness  of  sins/  will  substantiate  the 
atonement  which  he  has  made. 

*^  God  bless  you.     Farewell. 

*•  Your  loving  father, 

"  S.  Drbw.** 

**  I  do  pray  for  your  eternal  welfare  every  day.    I  hope 
God  will  hear  my  prayers  in  your  behalf." 


[To  the  Same.] 

<*  St.  Austell,  May  22,  1814. 

**  My  dear  Son, 

•  •##### 

*'  You  say,  you  *  feel  no  burden.'  In  this,  your  condition  is 
like  that  of  thousands,  whose  greatest  burden  is,  that  they  do 
not  feel  it  This  is  of  littie  consequence,  provided  you  feel 
the  depravity  of  your  own  heart,  and  seek  to  be  delivered  from 
it.  God  works  in  various  ways.  Some  are  driven  by  terror, 
while  others  are  drawn  by  love.  In  all  things,  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God ;  and, 
when  this  is  practised,  his  promises  bind  him  to  bless  your  soul. 
Never  do  I  miss  a  day  in  praying  for  you ;  and  I  feel  a  con- 
fidence in  God,  that  he  will  communicate  the  blessings  your  soul 
desires. 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  devotional  exercises  will  ever  prove 
an  impediment  to  your  literary  pursuits.  It  is  a  Scotch 
proverb,  that  *  prayer  and  provender  never  retard  a  journey.' 
I  would  by  no  means  urge  you  to  join  the  Methodists'  society, 
unless  you  see  your  way  perfecUy  clear,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  is  your  duty.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  I  will  add, 
when  convinced  that  it  is  a  duty,  6^  no  meant  omit  it.  In  thb 
also,  I  trust  God  will  be  your  instructor.  The  Lord  bless 
you.     Farewell. 

"  S.  Drew." 
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[To  the  Same.] 

'*  St.  Austell,  June  13,  1S14. 

«*My  dear  Son, 

*'  I  hope  your  face  is  still  towards  Zion,  and  that 
you  cherish  your  convictions.  Convictions  for  sin  are  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  God,  which  derive  their  influence  from 
the  purity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  from  the  holiness  of  God's 
laws.  *  The  law  is  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  — 
in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge.' 

''  The  end  of  the  gospel  is  to  set  before  us  the  readiness  of 
God  to  save  us ;  and  also  to  display  the  plan  which  he  has 
established  for  our  salvation.  This  plan  is  through  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask,  whether  God  could  not  have  dis- 
covered another  way  for  the  recovery  of  human  nature  from 
its  fall.  Our  business  is  with  what  he  has  done,  and  with  what 
he  has  revealed.  No  doubt,  he  could  have  devised  methods 
for  the  sustenance  of  our  lives,  without  the  tedious  process  of 
nutrition  drawn  from  food,  which  can  only  be  procured  by  toil 
and  trouble.  But  we  are  assured,  by  evidence  i  priori,  that 
the  present  method  is  the  best,  or,  at  least,  that  none  could 
be  better;  otherwise  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  must  have 
adopted  it.  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  with  equal  force,  to 
Providence  in  all  its  obscurities,  and  to  the  empire  of  grace  in 
all  its  mysteries.  No  finite  being  can  trace  the  ascending 
scale  of  infinite  possibilities;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  trust 
God  where  we  cannot  trace  his  ways.  Endeavour,  my  dear, 
to  be  humble,  to  be  teachable,  to  read  God's  word ;  and,  above 
all  things,  to  let  your  wants  be  made  known,  in  all  these  duties, 
by  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  bless  and  keep  yon.  Be  much  in  earnest,  in  ex- 
pecting the  blessings  which  God  has  promised  to  bestow. 
Many  trials  and  difliculties  you  must  expect  to  encounter ;  but 
God  has  promised,  *  My  grace  is  suflicientfor  thee,'  Wisdom, 
strengtl),  knowledge^  and  forgiveness,  may  be  obtained  from 
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iiod,  who  coinmaiids  us  to  ask,  and  receive,  that  our  juy  may 
be  lull.     With  ibe  most  atlectionatc  love  of  all  our  family 

'*  1  remain, 

**  Your  aflectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


[To  the  Same,] 

*'St.  Austell,  June  S6,  IdU. 

**  My  dear  Son, 

«^  •  •  •  •  ♦  * 

"  I  now  turn  to  your  observations  respecting  your 

• 

becoming  a  member  of  tlie  Methodist  society.  You  have 
stated  the  advantages  and  dangers  witli  much  precision,  so  far 
as  you  have  pursued  them ;  but  you  have  stopped  short  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  while  you  remain  without  the  pale  of 
Methodism,  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  temptations  from 
which  membership  would  shield  you.  Multitudes  will  deem 
it  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  one  who  has  de- 
liberately taken  a  decided  part. 

"  The  advantage,  also,  of  communicating  to  others  your 
hopes,  your  fears,  and  of  finding  that  your  condition  is  that 
which  is  common  to  all,  together  with  receiving  instruction 
from  the  more  experienced,  will  be  considerable  indeed.  You 
say,  that  you  have  '  suspicions  of  your  future  stability.'  1  view 
these  as  more  favourable  presages  than  if  you  had  none.  Fear 
is,  many  times,  not  less  friendly  than  hope.  Vou  have  more  to 
apprehend  from  being  alone. 

**  You  say,  that '  the  members  of  the  society  profess  to  havt* 
'  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  which  is  not  your  case.' 
This  may  be  true.  But  .this  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
remain  at  a  distance.  '  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  bat 
they  that  are  sick.*  The  only  condition  of  membership  is, '  an 
earnest  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  accompanied 
with  a  life  correspondent  with  that  desire.' 

'*  Nevertheless,  i  again  advis-e  you  to  do  nothing  rashly. 
3  V 
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Make  it  u  malli^r  of  prayer  to  Gotl,  aud  be  will  direct  ; 
I  ilid  not  mean  to  make  tbe  distinctioD  between  the  tteerttity 
and  expediency  of  joining  the  society,  wbicli  you  have  noted. 
In  cases  like  tbese,  tfaat  whicli  is  expedient  may  he  deem 
neceMory,  and  shonld  be  implicitly  followed, if  nolLing  o 
opposite  side  be  found  to  counteract  il.  Methodism,  no  doi 
has  to  mourn  over  many  unworthy  members ;  but,  at  the  saM 
time,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  can  boast  of  more  converted  t 
than  any  sect  in  England.  In  point  of  doctrine  and  discipliM 
imperfecliona  may  be  found;  but  to  remore  tbese  will  be  I 
introdiiue  ofbera  of  greater  magnitude.  My  paper  is  < 
May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  help  you  !  so  prays  daily 
"  Vour  alTectlonate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


■'  Si.  Autlell,  Jaly  5ib,  ISK,*! 
"  My  dear  .Jacob, 


"  Independently  of  its  peculiar  modes,  the  great  n 
alilies  of  religion  have  a  claim  upon  ns.  By  nalnre  i 
sinners.  We  cannot  save  onrsclves.  Snpemntural  ivsai 
is  therefore  necessary ;  and  this  can  only  come  from  God. 
deep  sense  of  our  nnwortbiness  and  wants,  and  a  lirm  t 
suasion  that  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  ready  to  rccev 
sinners,  are  the  only  qualifications  which  are  necessary  I 
coming  to  the  Saviour,  Thus  far,  my  dear  sun,  I  think  yoi 
have  been  brought.  Nothing  remains,  but  that  you  1 
yourself,  by  simple  faith,  on  the  Sariour  of  the  world.  Fail 
and  prayer  are  inseparably  connected.  Prayer  is  the  n 
oi  application  ;  faith,  that  o(  union.  Failb  is  the  gift  of  Gad 
in  answer  to  earnest  prayer.  Faith,  in  its  first  operaliotu.a 
proiptttive ;  it  anticipates,  and  expects,  and  waits  for,  ] 
fur  the  soul.  Hence  faith  precedet  j ustiG cation,  aod  b11»4 
instrument  of  it.  But  when  a  sense  of  pardon  is  cuDimonicalad  j 
to  the  sou),  faith  has  a  retroactive  operation,  tod  ii  wcoi 
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panied  with  gratilmle  and  love.  From  this  coiumuiiication  of 
favour,  practicul  obedience  springs;  and  the  grace  with  which 
it  is  accompanied,  tends  to  purify  the  heart.  Such,  my  dear 
Min.  in  my  view,  are  the  outlines  of  BXperimental  and  practical 
godlinetB.     May  we  all  live  and  die  in  the  enjoyment  of  iL 

*'  You  will  plainly  perceive,  from  the  preceding  delineation, 
that  nojiie,  and  sect,  and  mode,  and  ceremony,  have  do  real 
ooonexion  whatever  with  genuine  religion.  They  may  cooxiat, 
or  they  may  be  disjoined.  The  jewel  may  be  possessed  where 
the  trappings  are  not,  and  the  trappings  may  be  where  the 
jewel  is  absent.  On  these  accounts,  1  wish  yuu  to  mature 
your  uiiud  on  the  propriety  of  becoming  a  member  of  lite 
sociely,  that,  having  fixed,  you  may  feel  no  wi^b  to  retract. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  drop  ihuae  hints  to  deler  you,  or  to  throw 
obstacles  tii  your  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  consider 
them  as  rational  iuducemenls;  being  well  H!>snrcd,  (hat  ibe 
more  minutely  you  examine  the  Methodist  doctrines,  the  mom 
fully  you  will  be  convinced  of  their  beim:  both  scriptural  and 
rational.  And  I  am  (irmly  persuaded,  Ibal  tlii-rc  is  more  iilor- 
ling  piety  among  the  Methodists  than  among  any  other  dint) • 
miuatiun  of  Christians  with  whom  [  am  acquainted- 

"  That  christian  communion  is  recommended  in  ecn|ilurc, 
is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  '  They  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another.'  (Mai.  iii.  10]  And  we  are 
caotioned  against  the  'forsaking  the  asaembliug  of  ourselves 
together.'  (Heb.  x.  25.)  Indeed,  it  is  by  christian  commuuiou 
that  we  mutually  help  each  otiier,  and  provoke  one  another  lu 
love  and  good  works.  It  is  by  this  that  wo  guard  each  other 
from  fuUiag  a  prey  to  temptation,  and  receive  assistance  in 
being  restored,  when  overcome  by  any  evil.  Cireat  and  mani- 
fold ure  llic  advantaj^es  which  arise  from  christian  fellowship 
on  earth,  us  preparatory  to  a  coqimuniou  of  the  saints  in 
heaven. 

"  Nevertheless,  yon  must  not  expect  to  Hnd  perfucliun  in 
any  aocJcly  that  is  formed  of  mortals.  Frailties,  imperfec- 
tions, errors,  and  deviations  from  rectitude,  seem  to  be  incor- 
porated with  llie  nature  of  mun  ;  so  just  it  is, 

'  Ttel  IruMI  fiiwidi,  Ihrotvh  error,  wound  o«i  p<acr. 
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Bat  what  are  these  imperfeotions,  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  are  connected  with  them  ?  Nay.,  what  are 
they,  when  compared  with  the  erils  which  we  must  endure  if 
we  avoid  them  ?  Solitude  and  seclusion  are  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  ci\il  society ;  and^  eren  if  they  could  be  enjoyed, 
they  would  become  nurserieis  of  vice,  unless  the  appetites  were 
regulilted  by  divine  grace.  In  civil  society,  where  no  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  made,  you  will  rarely  find  any  religion  to 
exist.  Simple  morality  may  make  an  amiable  citisen ;  but, 
being  confined  exclusively  to  the  present  life,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision or  preparation  for  eternity.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
ais  it  leaves  the  heart  unaffected,  it  renders  our  situation  the 
more  dangerous ;  because  the  aspect  being  pleasing,  the  ave- 
nues of  conviction  are  completely  shut.  I  need  not  add,  that 
immoral  companions  require  no  remarks. 

"  Amidst  this  view  of  things,  make  it,  my  dear  son,  a  matter 
of  prayer  to  God ;  and,  when  this  is  done  with  earnestness,  he 

will  never  fail  to  direct  your  steps.     Mr.  J B— —  has 

lately  become  a  member  of  our  society.  He  became  so  from 
a  personal  conviction  of  dnty.  No  one,  he  says,  could  have 
persuaded  him,  and  no  dissuasives  coald  have  deterred  him. 
This  was  acting  nobly.  It  discovered  an  independent  and 
a  rational  spirit.     May  Jacob  Drew  follow  his  example. 

**  I  remain,  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


[7b  the  Same,] 

<'  St.  Austell,  Feb.  15,  1815. 

**  My  dear  Son, 

'*  On  the  principal  points  of  difficulty 
which  you  have  started,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  re- 
marks.    May  God  render  them  a  blessing  to  your  soul. 

*'  Your  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  term  *  kingdom  of 
Ooil,  which  seems  to  be  used  in  scripture  iu  various  senses.' 
J  reply,  that,  in  scripture,  the  expression  'kingdom  of  God,' or 
'  heaven'  is  used  in  three  senses.    First,  it  applies  to  the  light 
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''-thr  gospel  ^f  the  meanfl  of  salration.  Secondli/,  it  implies 
cxperirnontal  rcliijioii,  or  the  love  of  God  she<l  abroad  in  the 
Leart.  Tkirdlp,  it  implies  the  kingdom  of  glory  beyond  the 
grave.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  yoa  nill  not  be  able 
to  find  any  expression  in  the  Bible,  hut  what  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  ranged  under  one  of  the  preceding  head*.  When, 
therefore.  I  obserred  to  you,  that  I  thought  you  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  I  intended  to  use  ihe  expression  in  the 
second  sense  above  stated. 

"  Secondly,  you  asfc,  '  How  shall  I  know  when  I  *m  thus 
'  saved, — restricting  the  expression,  kingdom  of  God,  to  mean 
'  tahalionf  I  admit,  with  yoa,  that  the  common  answer,'  By 
llie  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  is  vague  and  indeGnite  ;  and  perhaps 
a  parttcniar  definition  is  impossible.  There  are,  however, 
certain  characteristic  marks  which  are  properly  descriptive, 
although  they  convey  no  definition  of  the  thing.  First :  The 
floni  that  experiences  the  salvation  of  God  feels  gratitude  to- 
wards him  for  every  spiritual  blessing.  Secondly:  This  gra- 
titude is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  lore  towards  him  — 
and  we  love  hiin  becarise  he  first  loved  ns.  Thirdly:  Grati- 
tude implies  confidence  in  Uis  mercies:  and  this  confidence 
is  faith,  whether  prospectively  or  retrospectively  exercised. 
Fourthly  :  This  gratilude  leads  to  obedience,  not  from  a  dread 
of  pnnishment,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  oblignlion. 
Fifthly  :  This  gratitude  is  accompanied  with  internal  peace; 
and  peace  presupposes  a  removal  of  condemnation.  Thess 
are  marks  of  a  spiritual  salvation.  But  in  what  degree  theae 
miut  be  experienced,  so  as  to  furm  a  distinguishing  criterion, 
perhaps  none  but  God  can  discern.  If  we  feel  these  marks  in 
any  degree,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and,  llirougb  the  exercise  of 
thankfulness  for  past  mercies,  we  shall  assuredly  have  more. 

"  You  say,  that '  complete  salvation  implies  justification  and 
'  sanctification  also.'  I  readily  admit  the  truth  of  your  ob- 
servation. But  $alvalion  does  not,  in  every  stage  of  its 
oxislcHce,  imply  perfect  compklion  ;  for,  if  tliis  were  the  case, 
it  would  imply  y/ori/fcoiion  also,  seeing  this  b  inrlndod  in  iu 
firi:tl  con  sum  mat  ion.  St.  John,  in  his  goii|>ol,  siiy*,  wo  must  Ac 
I  aifain.    In  his  epistle*  he  says,  that  wo  arc  lirst  babti. 
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llien  yoMM^  men,  then  fathers  in  laraul.  Tu  bo  boru  is  to  bal 
justified.  Tills  is  salvation  is  primitive  [ioespisjod.  AfteViS 
ward  the  work  is  progreBsive.  On  tLis  siile  the  grave,  it  hwl 
its  completion  in  ^anctili cation,  or  the  purificaliuo  of  OMCV 
natnres;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  completo  glorilieatiott'l 
Yob  may  perceive  from  hcnci;,  that  these  coaclusioiis  «*£>■ 
coincide  with  the  language  of  your  objections,  vis.  '  It  is  biftjl 
'  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  when  the  penitent  sttiner  is  of^fl 
'  pressed  by  a  painful  apprehension  of  his  guilty  state,  and  viM 
'  the  punishment  due  to  his  transgressions,  God  will,  on  bi«l 
'  reconciliation  to  such  a  person,  relieve  liini  from  bis  painfolll 
'  oppression  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  inspire  the  pemtenkl 
'  with  a  confidence  in  bis  mercy.'  I  admit,  with  you,  that  sucbl 
a  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  as  is  thus  inspired,  has  ^9 
futnre  aspect;  but  I  mu^t contend,  that  il  is  retrospective  likcrfl 
wise.  Relief  from  painful  oppression,  resulting  from  revon*'! 
ciliation,  cannot  he  prospective.  The  blessings  are  alreai^B 
enjoyed,  and  the  belief  of  this  is  founded  upon  the  evidcnotl 
which  actual  possession  gives.  In  the  same  munner,  witlioqiiil 
doubt,  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  child  of  God  to  Lave  all  lllf  fl 
blessings  he  has  promised  on  this  side  eternity  in  actual  cDJaji-^ 
ment;  and  wben  this  is  the  case,  faitli  may  bo  said  to  !)•■ 
tvhollif  reiroupccliBe,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  with  respect  Ml 
beings  whose  mode  of  existence  implies  progression.  But.  tl-  ' 
though  I  admit  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  all,  to  have  every  bletsiog 
thus  in  actual  possession,  and  to  have  an  indubitable  eTidenct 
of  it,  I  dare  not  suy  that  we  are  under  the  displeasure  of  God  j 
without  it,  on  all  occitsions.  I  have  already  admitted,  that  t 
degrees  of  evidence  are  so  various,  that  the  perfect  discrinuu 
tion  of  them  is  known  only  to  God.  With  every  t 
of  the  divine  favour  we  should  be  delighted ;  and  though  it  t 
but  small,  yet  we  should  be  careful  not  to  cast  away  our  cunb 
denoe  which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward. 

"  Yon  say, '  It  seems  to  bo  a  general  maxim,  that  a  . 
'  pardon  must  precede  sane  till  cation ;  but  if  the  Almighty  witl^  g 
'  hold  or  suspend  this  assurance,  tlio  doutrino  cannot  be  inra- 
'  riably  true.'     1  believe  the  maxim  to  be  jnst :  but  1  do  not 
see,  iu  all  cases,  that  the  evidence  of  assurance  is  necessary  I 
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establish  its  existence.  Asmrance  is  highly  desirable,  and 
certaiuly  attainable  ;  but  I  could  uot  infer  from  hence  tlial  an- 
gvrnnce  is  CMtcnIiallif  necettary,  when  taken  in  its  full  import, 
to  rendiT  the  ma&im  true  ;  neither  cau  I  pereei»e  that  thu 
maxim  tvtit  he  falsified,  if  assurance  should  sometimes  give 
place  to  a  less  luminous  degree  of  evidence.  A  sense  of  par- 
don is  an  evidence  of  God's  particular  favour.  Now  it  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,  that  be  would  purify  the  soul  of  one  who  was 
not  an  object  of  his  favour.  Indeed  the  supposition  seems  to 
involve  a  plain  coulradiclion.  But,  if  the  soul  must  he  in  the 
favour  of  God  prior  to  its  being  tanctijicd,  then  justification 
must  precede  aanctification. 

"  You  also  say  —  '  If  I  rely  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ 
■  for  salvation,  and  strive,  with  God's  assistance,  to  obey  Ibe 
'  precepts  of  the  gospel,  why  should  I  despair  of  his  mercy  ? ' 
I  reply,  you  have  no  reason  whatever  to  despair,  under  these 
circnnialances ;  and  to  you,  the  lines  of  the  hymn  you  quoted 
are  strictly  applicable  — 

'  Droopiag  Mai  •hake  off  tby  fc«n,'  &c. 
And  again 

■  Gi»e  lo  the  winds  thj  fcnn  i 
Hope,  aod  br  UDdJiinsyed.' 

"  '  A  want  of  faith,'  you  add,  '  is  generally  usigoed  as  the 
'cause  of  this  despondency.'  Perhaps  it  is ;  hut  I  think,  the 
weakness,  infirtnily,  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  presents 
us  with  a  cau^e  that  is  more  reasonable. 

"  '  You  cannot,'  you  observe,  '  conceive,  that  if  I  believe 
'  my  sins  are  blotted  out,  they  will  be  immediately  blotted  out.' 
1  answer,  neither  can  I ;  neither,  I  should  conceive,  could  any 
man  who  possesses  two  grains  of  common  sense.  It  is  au  in- 
version of  Uie  ordiT  of  nature.  It  is  making  the  fact  depend 
for  iu  existence  upon  that  evidence  which  the  fact  alone  can 
imparl.  And  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  I  have  heard  it  sometimes 
roundly  asserted  from  the  pulpit,  and  Mark  xi.  24.  urged  as  a 
proof  of  its  reality  — '  M'hat  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believu  that  ye  [shall)  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them.'  In  tliis  passage,  the  sign  of  the  first  future  tense  is 
«vidcaUy  omitted,  and  as  such  it  is  considered  hy  almost  every 
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commentator.  Dr.  Clarke  has  passed  over  this  ver8e  in  silence, 
only  referring  us  to  a  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  vii.  7,  *  Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  givep; — seek,  and  ye  shall  find  —  knock ,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you,'  &c.  You  will  plainly  perceive,  that 
I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Endeavour,  my  dear  son,  to 
hold  fast  whereunto  you  have  attained.  Wait  for  a  brighter 
manifestation  of  God's  favour  than  you  have ;  but  do  not  de- 
spair,  if  it  should  be  withholden.  Praise  him  for  what  is  past, 
and  trust  him  for  what  is  to  come. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say,  how  affectionately  I  love  you,  and  long 
for  your  prosperity,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  May  the  Lord 
bless  and  keep  you,  and  make  you  hb  for  ever. 

'*  So  prays  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


[  To  his  Sister  J] 


'*  38,  Newgate-street,  London, 
'*  Aug.  SOth,  1896. 

**  My  dear  Sister, 

"  I  really  wonder  at  your  doubts  respecting  your  spiritual 
condition,  when  you  furnish  far  more  substantial  evidence  of 
safety  than  all  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  raptures  of  a  heated 
imagination  can  boast  You  sajs  that  your  doubts  partially 
arise  from  your  being  unable  to  name  the  time  and  place  when 
the  important  change  was  wrought.  And  can  you  really  think, 
that  none  are  safe  but  those  who  can  specify  such  particulars  ? 
Remember  the  case  of  him  who  had  been  bom  blind.  When 
questioned  as  to  particulars,  his  reply  was, '  One  thing  I  know, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.*  This  was  an  argument  that 
tlio  whole  Jewish  sanhedrim  could  not  answer.  I,  however, 
remember,  many  years  ago,  when  you  could  state  particulars ; 
and  on  one  occasion  when  you  got  into  doubting  castle,  you 
found  deliverance  in  your  new  chapel,  under  a  sermon. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  no  one  was  thought  converted,  who 
could  not  answer  the  three  following  questions  — '  time  when, 
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manner  how,  and  place  where  ? '  But  these  are  now  become 
partially  obsolete.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  '  cast  not  away  your 
confidence  which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward.'  *  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  God  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' 

'  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fean ; 
Hope,  and  be  andisnuiyed.' 

Roth  threatenings  and  promises,  in  the  Bible,  are  always  con* 
nected  with  a  certain  description  of  character,  either  expressed 
or  implied ;  and  the  character  must  be  ours,  before  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  can  be  applicable  to  us.  For  the  want  of 
attending  to  this,  many  rejoice  when  they  ought  to  mourn,  and 
many  mourn  when  they  ought  to  rejoice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
attend  to  this,  and  then  I  shall  hardly  again  hear,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  despondency  — '  Do  you  think  tliere  is  any  hope  for 
•  me?' 

''  I  know  the  natural  bent  of  your  mind  is  to  dwell  on  tlic 
gloomy  sides  of  life  and  death,  of  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  even  of  time  and  eternity.  A  mind  thus  constituted 
will  feel  with  agonizing  acutencss  a  portion  of  suffering  that, 
on  another,  accustomed  to  look  on  the  luminous  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, would  operate  with  only  a  diminished  degree  of  influence. 
It  is  this  morbid  sensibility  that  leads  you;  in  spiritual  matters, 
to  doubt  your  safety,  even  when  every  thing  in  scripture, 
reason,  and  the  experience  of  all  genuine  Christians,  dictates 
a  different  result,  and  points  to  a  different  conclusion.  This, 
I  should  apprehend,  arises  from  your  making  the  momentary 
feelings  of  your  mind  tlie  criterion  of  your  safety.  Amiilst  all 
your  fears  and  apprehensions,  I  could  never  see  any  occasion 
for  them ;  and  would  advise  you,  if  possible,  to  give,  them  to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  and  calmly  rely  on  the  merits  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  in  whom  you  have  trusted,  and  who  has 
promised  you  shall  never  be  confounded.        <•  •  ♦ 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

*'  Sami^f.i,  Drew." 


3  X 


"  AiJ  ODE  ON"  CHRISTMAS.*' 


[This  piece,  which  Mr.  Drew  terms  an  *  Ode,*  bean  a  date  nearly  twelve' 
months  prior  to  that  of  the  poetical  composition  quoted  at  pa^e  1 16,  as  the 
earliest  of  his,  extant.  The  MS  was  not  found  until  the  ?olume  was  nearly 
through  the  press ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  introdaced  in  its  proper 
order,  yet,  as  au  interesting  relic,  the  reader  may  be  gratified  by  Its  insertion 
in  the  Appendix.  It  is  given,  with  no  other  correction  than  that  of  the  or- 
thography. Thete  is  enough  of  poetry  fn  the  piece',  to  establish  a  claim  to 
geoias,  and  enough  of  deviation  from  propriety,  and  the  rules  of  correct 
composition,  to  shew  the  difficulties  with  which  gedfUs  has  to  contend,  whelk 
unaided  by  education.} 


Farewell,  ye  scenes  where  desolation  reigns  — > 

Pride  domineers^  and  wraps  the  world  in  chains ! 

Ye  rajless  shades  of  idtellectual  night, 

£mpires  in  blood  that  pall  the  human  sight ; 

Ye  scenes,  in  which  life*s  varied  forms  appear. 

Where  heathen  gods  their  magic  standards  rear. 

And  folly,  leagued  with  vice,  dance  round  the  passing  year^ 

Ye  lamps,  that  life's  nocturnal  portrait  drew  — 

Heroes  and  arms  — <  I  bid  you  all  adieu  ! 

A  nobler  form,  descending  from  the  skies,p 

Claims  my  attention,  and  detains  my  eyes. 

Directs  the  mind  in  its  uncertain  flight. 

And  breaks  upon  me  in  a  flood  of  light. 

Through  night's  dim  shades  a  lieavenly  form  descends ; 

Light  grace  his  paths,  and  peace  his  steps  attends. 

Where  careful  shepherds  watched  their  fleecy  care. 

In  all  the  rigours  of  December's  air,- 

A  herald  voice  proclaimed  an  angel  near, 

And  with  new  glories  raised  the  expiring  year. 

When  thus  the  form  in  heavenly  strains  began  — 
'*  Hail !  favoured  earth !  —  Hail !  highly  favoured  man  I 
"  I  come,  designed  by  that  Almighty  Lord, 
*•  Who  formed  yon  worlds  with  his  prolific  word. 
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f  When  formless  cliaos  mid  (Le  reslms  of  night 

"  Produced  creation  to  my  ravisbed  siglit,  — 

"  I  come,  designed  by  that  Almtgbty  King : 

"  Ttejoico  O  eartb !  ye  barren  mountains  sing  I 

"  Through  thy  domains  glad  tidings  shall  aboundt 

''  Thy  sons  enslaved,  shall  hear  tbe  joyful  sound  ; 

"  Through  frozen  climes,  where  eeas  forget  to  roll, 

"  Tmtb  slialt  prevail,  and  spread  from  pole  to  pole; 

f  Where  burning  /.ones  receiTe  the  solar  rays, 

"  Joy,  breaking  forth,  the  illumined  world  sUall  seize  ; 

"  No  tribes  shall  mourn  a  partial  favour  given  : 

"  No  soul  exempt  reproach  nejjlcclful  (leaven. 

"  For  on  this  day  —  on  this  auspicious  morn, 

"  In  Bethlehem  loun  the  incarnate  Godhead's  born  . 

"  The  promised  seed  prophetic  seers  foretold  — 

"  Foresaw  — predicted  —  did  by  faith  behohl  — 

"  The  mighty  God  !  mankind's  eternal  friend  ! 

"  Great  Prince  of  Peace  t  whose  kingdom  knows  no  end  1 

"  On  bay  reclined,  in  swathes  He  now  appears; 

"  A  simple  manger  now  the  Godhead  bears  1" 

He  paused  —  when  lo  '.  a  multitude  was  beani. 
Whose  heavenly  songs  the  astonished  shepherds  scurcd  : 
"  Glory  to  God  in  highest  strains  he  raised; 
"  Feel  it,  O  earth  —  and  be  thy  Maker  praised ; 
"  O'er  earth's  long  shores  peace  shall  extend  her  sway  ; 
^'  Her  sons  shall  hear  hostihties  decay ; 
"  Good  will  to  man  shall  smile  on  every  plain, 
"  And  peace  and  plenty  greet  the  «  orld  again. " 
Here  ceased  their  song,  —  then  from  the  dusky  shadp, 
I'broDgb  realms  of  light,  their  radiant  wings  displayed. 

Say,  then,  my  muse,  what  theme  will  cbanii  the  ear, 
Warm  Ilie  cold  soul,  and  draw  the  pious  tear  ' 
Say  bow  the  Godhead,  wrapped  in  baman  day. 
Threw  by  the  glories  of  unclouded  day. 
The  gospel  standard  tlirough  llic  skies  unfurled. 
And  held  out  mercy  to  a  ruined  world. 

Hail !   Messed  lime  !  auspicious  I'rn,  bail ! 
|]iul !  conquering  lore  —  and  truth  that  mn^t  prerail  I 
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O'er  earth's  wide  face  unveil  Uic  sacred  road, 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  throne  of  God ! 

The  swarthy  sons  of  Afric*s  torrid  soil, 

And  Lybia's  wastes,  shall  feel  thy  genial  smile  ; 

India  shall  rise,  forgetfiil  of  her  stores. 

To  meet  salvation  on  her  native  shores. 

No  more  shall  warriors  spread  their  dire  alarms. 

Form  new  allies,  and  call  the  world  to  arms ; 

War*s  fatal  trumpet  sound  her  blast  no  more  ; 

No  reeking  slaughter  bathe  her  steps  in  gore. 

Earth's  fertile  vales  the  quickening  voice  shall  hear. 

Rise  into  plains,  and  mountains  disappear ; 

Rough  places  smoothed  shall  richest  pasture  yield. 

And  crooked  paths  produce  a  fertile  field ; 

Thy  savage  tribes  shall  be  at  length  subdued. 

And  conquered  —  rue  —  in  righteousness  renewed. 

Those  swarms  that  pressed  where  splendid  greatness  shone. 

Shall  quit  her  interest  to  promote  their  own ; 

Despotic  power  —  that  human  scourge  —  shall  cease, 

And  captive  slaves  from  servile  chains  release ; 

Types  shall  no  more  to  anti-types  extend ; 

Rites  disappear —  and  priestly  orders  end. 

Ilefulgent  scenes  shall  these  dark  days  succeed, 

And  gospel  truths  in  radiant  circles  spread  ; 

Man's  present  aims  with  future  interests  blend  ; 

To  (listaut  worlds  the  rising  soul  shall  tend ; 

Messiah's  power  shall  renovate  the  whole, 

And  IrulL,  eoinbincd  with  love,  prevade  the  human  soul.'' 

"  Samuel  Drlw." 

"  December '2:\   17^1." 
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O'er  earth's  wide  face  unveil  the  sacred  road, 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  throne  of  God  ! 

The  swarthy  sons  of  Afric*s  torrid  soil. 

And  Lybia's  wastes,  shall  feel  thy  genial  smile  ; 

India  shall  rise,  forgetful  of  her  stores. 

To  meet  salvation  on  her  native  shores. 

No  more  shall  warriors  spread  their  dire  alarms, 

Form  new  allies,  and  call  the  world  to  arms ; 

War*s  fatal  trumpet  sound  her  blast  no  more  ; 

No  reeking  slaughter  bathe  her  steps  in  gore. 

Earth's  fertile  vales  the  quickening  voice  shall  hear. 

Rise  into  plains,  and  mountains  disappear ; 

Rough  places  smoothed  shall  richest  pasture  yield,  \ 

And  crooked  paths  produce  a  fertile  field  ; 

Thy  savage  tribes  shall  be  at  length  subdued,  '^ 

And  conquered  —  rise  —  in  righteousness  renewed. 

Those  swarms  that  pressed  where  splendid  greatness  shone^t' 

Shall  quit  her  interest  to  promote  their  own ; 

Despotic  power  —  that  human  scourge  —  shall  cease, 

And  captive  slaves  from  servile  chains  release ; 

Types  shall  no  more  to  anti-types  extend ; 

Rites  disappear  —  and  priestly  orders  end.  ^ 

Refulgent  scenes  shall  these  dark  days  succcc(), 

And  gospel  truths  in  radiant  circles  spread ; 

Man's  present  aims  with  future  interests  blend  ; 

To  distant  worlds  the  rising  soul  shall  tend  ; 

iMcssiah's  power  shall  renovate  the  whole, 

And  IrutL,  combined  with  love,  prevadc  the  human  soul." 

"  Samuel  DrewJ 

"  December '2:^,   1701.'' 
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—  Joshua  Richards,  Euston  cres. 

—  Richardson,  Fore  street 

—  John  Russell,  Hackney 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  Hackney 


Isaac  Rutter,  esq.  Mitcham,  Surrey 
William  Reiidle,  esq.  Ply  month 
Ref.  J.  Rattenbory,  Sheffield 
Rer.  J.  Ri|;K,  Sheffield 
BIr.  Rowe,  Plymouth 

—  J.  O.  N.  Rytter,  Lyroington 

—  James  Rowley,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Rowley,  Worcester 

Mn.  Thomas  Roberts,  Norfolk  cres- 
cent, Bath 
William  Ratihleigb,  esq.  Menabilly 
Thomas  Robins,  esq.  Lisl^eard 
R(>bert  Rimell,esq.  Falmouth 
Charles  Richards,  esq.  Uny  Leiant 
Tho.  Pope  Rusevear,  esq.  Qoscastle 
Wm.  Rogers,  esq..  Lescrow,  Fowey 
Rev.  Canon  Roj^ers,  Penrose  Housf , 

Helston,  three  copies 
Rev.  llu|;h  Rogers,  Camborne 
I).  R.  Robinson,  esq.  8t.  Austell 
Miai  Rashleif^h,  Cuddra  cotta|;e,  do. 
Mr.  W.  Rolling,  St.  Austell 

—  William  Remfry,  Charlestown 

—  James  Roberts,  Tregony 

—  Stephen  Rundell,  Tywardreath 

—  Geoq^  Roberts,  St.  Bla»ey 

—  Zacharias  Roberts,  Probus 

—  Thomas  Rooke,  Probus 

—  Charles  Read,  Helston 

—  John  Reed,  Sithney 

—  Charles  Rule,  Camborne 

—  James  Rosevear,  Camelford 

—  E.  Row,  Penzance 
Miss  S.  Rosevear,  Penyance 

S 

LONDON. 

Wm.  Sandys,  esq.  F.  8.  A.,  Craqe  ct. 
Alexander  <ikair,  esq.  Leicester  sq. 


Thomas  Sanger,  esq.  Gray*8  Inn  sq. 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  Camdeo  Towa 

—  Edward  Stephens, Fitxroy  street 

—  John  Si mpson,AlderBgate street, 

titto  copies 

—  William  Stephens,  Tbuvie^s  Ino 

—  Ebeneier  Soper,  Clieapside 

—  Sherwell,  Commercial  road 

—  £.  R.  Shepherd,  South wark 

—  James  Spicer,  Southwark 

—  Shaw,  Stone£eld  st.  Islington 
Rich.  Smith,  esq.  Stoke  Newiugton 

Professor  Smyth,  Peterhonse,  Cam- 
bridge 

Rev.  A.  Stead,  Sheffield 

Mr.  G.  Scott,  Observatory,  Colches- 
ter 

—  Zebulon  Stirk,  Leeds 

—  William  Sherwell,  Ivy  Bridge, 
taoo  copies 

—  William  Shepheard,  Plymouth 

—  George  I.  Soper,  Devon  port 
Rev.  Robert  Sherwell,  Devonport 
Rev.  T.  S.  Smith,  Tavistock 
William  Sloggatt,  esq.  RoMastIc 
George  Simmons,  jun.,  esq,  Truro 
Rev.  Darell  Stephens,  St.  Minvrr 
Rev.  Ralph  Scurrah,  Redruth 
Rev.  William  Sleep,  St.  Maw< k 
Joseph   Sawle   Graves  Sawle,  eftq. 

Penrice  House,  St.  Austell 
Rev.  Thoman  Scott  Smyth,  A.  M., 

St.  Austell  Vicarage 
Mr.  F^muod  Shaw,  St.  Au»tell 
Mrs.  Shaw,  Si.  Austel) 
Mr.  Francis  Stocker,  Si.  Austell 

—  Walter  8taple,Si.   Austell 

—  Stephen  Silvester,  Helicon 

—  William  Symons,  Helston 

—  Scorse,  Helston 

—  Anthony  Stephens,  Falmouth 

—  John  Smith,  Falmouth 

—  CSeorge  Smith,  Camborne 

—  Francis  Searle,  Probu.% 

—  William  Searle,  Probus 

—  John  Stanaway,  Probus 

—  John  Sloggett,  St.  Blaxey 
Mrs.  Sandys,  Lanarth  house 

— •  Thomas  Shaw,  St.  Ives 
St.  Ives  Reading  Society 

T 

LONDON. 

Miss  R.  T.  Tooth,  Stamford  hill 
Mr.  William  Millett  Thomas 

—  Thomas  Thorman 

—  Teape 

—  John  Thurston,  Catharine  street 

—  Thomas  Tagg,  Sun  *tiert 

—  Philip  Theobald,   Stoke  New- 
ington 
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SUBSCRIBERS    NAMES. 


Thomas  Thomas,  esq.  Devonport 
Mr.  John  Trej^niog,  Manchester 
John  llearlc  Tremayne,  esq.  Heli- 

{^an,  two  copies 
W.  Salusbury  Trelawny,  esq.  M.  P. 
Richard  Taunton,  esq.  M.  D., Truro 
William  Tweedy,  esq.  Truro 
Wm.  Mansell  JTweedy,  esq.  Truro 
Edmund  Turner,  esq.  Polgwynne, 

Truro 
Rev.  Horatio  Todd,  Sithney  Vicar- 

a|^,  two  oopies 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  Falmouth 
Mr.  Thomas  Thriscutt,  St.  Austell 

—  Charles  Truscott,  ditto 

—  James  Thomas,  ditto 

—  John  Trestain»  Trevisick 

—  William  Tonkin,St.  Blazey 

—  Charles  Thomas,  Camborne 
—  John  Thomas,  Camborne 

—  William  Thomas,  Camborne 

—  Stephen  Thomas,  St.  Agnes 

—  T.  Treloar,  Truro 

—  Treloar,  Helston 

—  Samson  Tresawna,  Probus 


Mr.  Virkors,  Sheffield 

Mr.  George  Vosper,  Devonport 

Sir    Richard    liawlinson    Vyvyan, 

Bart.,  M.  P. 
Jobeph  Vivian,  esq.  Roseworthy 
Miss  Veale,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Andrew  Veale,  ditto 
Mr.  John  Frankland  Vercoe,  ditto 
Miss  Grace  Vercoe,  ditto 
Mr.  William  Vercoe,  ditto 

—  J.  R.  Vivian,  ditto 

—  Wm.  Vercoe,  (Draper,)  ditto 

—  Matthew  Vounder,  Charlestowii 

—  Philip  Vincent.  Camborne 

—  Nicholas  Vivian,  Camborne 

—  Joseph  Vivian,  Camborne 

—  William  Vivian,  Camborne 


John  Wilks,  esq.  M.  P. 

Beiyamin  WimmI,  esq.  Peckham 

J.  R.  Williams,  esq.  Chartcr4io.  sq. 

Captain  Weller 

Rev.  Jos.  Womersley,  Westminstrr 

Mrs.  Woolmer,  Greenwich 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  near  Cambridge 

heath.  Hackney 
Mr.  Rich.  Williams,  Hammeramitb 
Miss  Ward,  Blacklands house,  Chel- 
sea 


W 

LONDON. 

Matthew    W^ood,  esq. 
Alderman 


M.    P.,  and 


Joseph  Wood,  esq.  Burslem 
Rev.  C.  Westlake,  Sherbonie 
William  Williams,  esq.  Castle  hill, 

Dorsetshire 
John  Williams,  esq.  near  Tavistock 
Rev.   John    Worden,     Ashburtoo, 

two  copies 
Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  Exeter 

—  James  Willing,  Devonport 

—  Wild,  Sheffield 

—  Thomas  White,  Cowes,   Isle  of 
Wight 

—  Thomas  Wills,  Bristol 
George  Graham  White,  esq.  Torfrey 
Richard  Wilton,  esq.  Wadebridge 
Miss  Ann  West,  Waidebridge 
Richard  Wise,  esq.  M.  D.,  Hebton 
Rev.  Thomas  Webb,  Liskeard 

Mr.  Waldron,  Helston 
-—  8.  T.  Williams,  Truro 

—  John  Wills,  Trelinnoc,   South 

Petherwin 

—  W.  Wevill,  North-hill 

—  John  Wheeler,  St.  Austell 

—  Philip  Wheeler,  ditto 

—  John  Wheeler,  jun.,  ditto 

—  Richard  Williams,  ditto 

—  John  Williams,  (Grocer,)  ditto 
Miss  Warn,  St.  Austell 


Mr.  James  Young,  Truman's  brew- 
ery, London 

—  York,  Helston 

—  Jno.  Yelland,  jun.  St.  Stephens, 

by  St.  Austell 

—  John  Yeoman  St.  Blazev 


.1.  H.  Drtw,  Printer,  St.  Austi'll. 
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